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See the 


“WHERE TO GO DEPARTMENT”’ 


in this issue 
a : ; KNOW BEFORE YOU GO! 
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» 22 Caliber Rifles 


D WINCHESTER 
THE GUN 
YOU REALLY 


WANT 


‘g 
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é 


N camp or at home—for | 
target shooting or small — 
game shooting — every- | 

body likes to have a small 

bore rifle. It’s a mistake, 

however, to suppose that 
just any small bore arm will do. You | 
may need a single shot, a repeater or ~ 
an automatic rifle. You may want 
bolt action or sliding forearm action, 
with target or with sporting sights. 
The very nature of .22 caliber shoot- | 
ing, moreover, demands the utmost | 
accuracy in each, Get a Winchester, “| 
therefore, to start with. Get the finest | 
Winchester that’s made for your. | 
favorite branch of this great sport. _| 
It’s a wise investment both in purse 
and satisfaction to buy, in the begin- 
ning, the gun you really want and 
the gun with which you'll really be 
satisfied. 
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D \ I. CAMERAS and 
wren € , Pr VW PROJECTORS 
| are better! 


“MOVIE” or “STILL” 
consider these 
Remarkable Camera Values 







At last—here’s a new note in the camera 
business. 

DevRY HOME < For $39.50, you can own the new DeVry} 
“MOVIE” CAMERA — 16mm home movie camera. Simple oper- 
ation—no focusing. Professional quality | oJ 
$ pictures at once—and a footage dial show-| 22 
ing always how much film has been ex-b¢ 
posed. Uses Eastman or other standard 
16mm film. 

Then the DeVry 16mm Projector, to go 
with the home camera—priced at $37.50 
pening PaasecTon and $55.00. Small—light—simple. Shows 
your own films and subjects rented from 
~ 5 re] film libraries. Complete with 100-watt 

= Prefocused Projector Lamp, carrying case 
and two 400 ft. reels. 

And here is a “Still” Kamra using 35mm 
movie film—gives forty pictures to a load- 
ing. So sharp—so clean—so clear that 
they can be enlarged to eight by ten inches 
without loss of detail. The DeVry Kamra 
is always ready—no focusing or adjust- 
ments. Unbreakable Bakelite case—can be 
carried in your pocket and sells at $22.50. 
See it! 

To show film roll taken with the DeVry 
Kamra, the DeVry “Still” Projector sells 
at $15.00. Projects bright, clear detail, any 
size up to ten by fourteen feet. 



































**SEE YOURSELF As OTHERS SEE YOU” ; 


Also De Vry movies for churches, schools, business, ? 
etc., and the new Cine-Tone model y 
(Home Talkies) o 


ORS-De Vry Corporation P 
ESTABLISHED 1900 ? ff 0 LL 
333 N. Michigan Ave. i sd a 
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For Every Kind of Fishing 


A Famous Pflueger Reels 


PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER” 
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Internationally Known 
and Used 








No. 1573$25. 00 


The test of time has proved this Reel true to 
its name—in strength, line capacity and dura- 
bility. A dependable reel for Bait Casting. 





MEDALIST 
Reel 


No. 1494— 
Med. Size—$8.00 


Our latest po for trout and salmon 
fishermen. Single Action, Stationary Click, 
Satin-Nickalum, Gun Metal Finish. For Right 
or Left Hand Angler. 3 sizes—Prices, $5.00 to 
$12.50. 












OCEANIC \' 
Reel 


No. 2858—250 yd.—$10.50 
Double Multiplying 
A dependable pal for the Ocean Surf Caster. 
Other sizes in either Satin Nickel Silver or 
Polished Nickel. 100 to 400 yards. Prices, 
$6.50 to $16.00 each. 


dealer for free copy or write us. 


Dept. F-6, Akron, Ohio 














A Reel for Every Purse and Purpose 


While the four reels illustrated cover every fishing need, we have a 
wide variety of other reels for each type of fisherman. These are illus- 
trated and described in Pflueger’s Pocket Catalog No. 148. Ask your 


THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
: E. A. Pflueger, President 






Pflueger 


Atlapac 
Reel 


No. 1660—$75.00 


Here’s the finest reel ever built to take Tarpon, 
Sailfish and all big salt water game fish. 

It is all that the finest materials and three 
generations of experience can make, for the 
fisherman who insists on the best. 





Pocket Catalog No. 148 


This is more than a catalog. It isa 
book of real fish lore for beginner 

orveteran angler. Ittells allabout 
game fish—where they are and 
how to take them. 











The 
Enterprise 
Mfg. Co. 
Dept. F-6, Akron, O, 





PRONOUNCED W-GER” 


FISHING TACKLE 


Leaders Since I864 


PFLUEGER |: 








Gentlemen: 
Please send me, free 


of cost, your Pocket 
Catalog No. 148. 





Address 
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Make Reservations Now 
If you are one who wants ideal 
trout fishing—come to 


PLUMLEY’S CAMP 
LONG LAKE, HAM. CO., NEW YORK 
Here we offer and have stream and lake 
fishing—Trout, Bass and Pike. Com- 
fortable camps, running water, modern 
conveniences, exceptional table and 
nine miles from the village. 


In the heart of the Adirondacks 


TARPON 


WHERE YOU REALLY CATCH THEM 


Fifteen years’ experience qualifies me to make 
your trip a success—correspondence solicited. 


MACK MICKLE, FISH GUIDE, Boca-Grande, Fla. 























Trout, Croakers, Kings 
r. 25 t lov. 1 


CHANNEL BASS 








. oO . 
Guides, Power Boats with Cabins & Awnings. A-1 Hotel, 50 double rooms, 
40 connect-baths, Sea ry Bose. Grown Vegetables, Fresh Milk, Eggs, 


[~~ FOR YOUR VACATION 


Fisherman’s Paradise 
of Georgia 

BANKS LAKE RECREATION AND 

POWER PROPERTY, Lakeland, Ga. 





Greatest Fishing Pond in the South 


Covers 11,000 Acres Shares $150 


Agents Wanted Everywhere—Liberal Commission 


Write 
Banks Lake Development Co., Sales Agents 
. Tifton, Ga. 


ete. Amer. Plan, Day 








‘*CINCH THIS’*’ 


I want to develop large hunting preserve in the 
South, raise cattle, hogs, goats, etc., for market, 
sell exclusive annual hunting memberships, ete. 

Timber and turpentine on the property should 
pay for land in few years. Place also contains fine 
oyster beds. 

Here is a splendid and investigated proposition 
that I can develop with additional capital. Address 
“Southern Preserve,” ¢/o Field & Stream 
578 Madison Avenue New York City 








AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 


to acquire a game preserve at a fraction of its value. 
4.400 acres of beautiful rolling and heavily wooded 
country within an hour's drive of Columbus, Ga. En- 
tire section abounds in quail, doves, wild turkey, ete. 
Pleasant mysterious trails extend through deep for- 
ests and over interesting fields with a never-ending 
panorama of natural beauty and rusticity such as you 
thought no longer existed in this land of history and 
romance. Ideal winter climate. Write P. 0. Box 43, 
Macon, Ga., for price and full description. 








Va. Stone Road or O. P. C. & N. 


Hotel Wachapreague, Wachapreague, E, Shore, Va. (Ocean Fide): Booklets. 





A.H.G.MEARS, 


Channel Bass 25-58 Ibs.. Trot 110 ios. Surf Bathing. Del.-Mar 





Make reservations now for Wolf Pond and Moose Val- 
ley country in Adirondacks, near 40 miles Adirondack 
State Park, hiking, horseback riding, Mt. climbing, fish- 
ing or a real rest. Good home cooking, own farm produce, 
ham and maple syrup. Private home, accommodates 16. 
Bass, muskie, great northern pike, perch fishing, 
miles of trout streams, brown trout stream 50 ft. to 
100 ft. wide for fly casting, few feet from door. Best 
of deer and partridge hunting. Western saddle horses, 
2,000 ft. elevation, 240 miles from New York City, 
good roads, 5% hrs. by train. Board $16 per week. 
Yentiles only, Jay Woodward, Stony Creek, N. Y. 








FISHING 


Our fishing will begin May first for croakers, trout 
and other kinds. Channel bass about the same time. 
Plenty of deep sea fishing, such as porgies, black bass, 
large sea trout and blue fish. Tuna fish later in the 
season. Guides, power boats with cabins and awnings. 
Make reservation early. Phone Chincoteague 63. 


Write or wire. 
HOTEL RUSSELL 


Chincoteague Is. Virginia 








FEED THE DUCKS 


I have made a study and specialty of ducks 
and geese—-their habits and feeding. Bring the 
ducks to your place with my wild celery, 
widgeon grass and sago pond weed—the three 
best foods. Am experienced in planting duck 
food and will go to your pond, 

Write or wire for information and prices per 
bushel. 

R. D. ROBERTS, Waterlily, N. C, 





LOOKING FOR TROUT 
OR A SUMMER VACATION? 


For the best trout fishing in the country and a real 
summer vacation come to Cranberry Lake in the Adi- 
rondack Mountains. 

In connection with the Inn we have three-room 
camps furnished for housekeeping—electricity, run- 
ning water, ete, 

BEEBE & ASHTON, SUNSET INN 

CRANBE . ©) 


RRY LAKE NEW YORK 








A REAL VACATION 


Boating, Bathing, Hiking, Trout Fishing 
Bear Mountain Camp situated on Cranberry Lake. 
The largest and widest lake in the Adirondacks. 
Afforda opportunity for a wonderful vacation In the 
woods, together with every modern convenlence, Huge 
fireplaces for q cool day. Your choice af room, log 
cabing or tents, Best quality food and homelike ooak- 
ing. Easily reached by N. ¥. (. trains or by fine 
auto road. Altitude 1700 ft, Write for hooklet and rates. 
J.M, BALDERSON, Cranberry Lake, St. Lawrence Co., New York 








FOR SALE: Country estate of 700 acres, Com- 

* fortable 7-room house, large 
barn and good outhouses, seven good tenant houses 
and barns. As much other land adjoining as desired 
can be leased for from eight to ten cents per acre, 
This will make an ideal recreation and hunting pre- 
serve. No better quail, wild turkey, squirrel and rabbit 
hunting to be found in North Carolina. Good road 
to and through farm, Seeing is believing so geome 
and see it. Address 


DR. J. B, MILLIKEN (owner) Siler City, N. C. 





BASS FISHING 


TO-acre lake, teeming with Bass and Pickerel, for 
sale or ta rent for a term of years with 34 aeres 

land and 14-room house and camp on lake, with eanac- 
ity of 100. Fifty miles from New York and near State 
road and railroad, This lake hag heen restricted for 
years and is absolutely private. Good duck hunting 


in season. 
THOMAS H. MULLARKEY 


Dykemans Putnam Oo., New York 











North Beach Haven, N. J. 


Have Gerhard take you to New Inlet 
for the best fishing on the New Jersey 
coast. Apartments and bungalows for 
rent by the week, month, or season. 


16th St. & Beach Ave. 
Tel. Beach Haven 62 Cc. E. GERHARD 





POINT HARBOR, N. C, 


Overlooking Currituck Sound, just a short distance 
to the Ocean, fine for rest, cool breeze, Splendid fish- 
ing. Excellent bathing, good rooms. Electric lights. 
good board. Splendid for short or long walks. Give 
us a trial. Make reservations now. Season opens 


June lat, 
Write A. 8. GRIGGS 
Phone or wire Via Elizabeth City, N. C. 








THE BINGELTON 


HACKETTSTOWN, N. J. Tel. 6R4 


57 miles from N. ¥. C. 80 miles from 
Phila., Pa, In the heart of the north Jersey 
trout country with one of the best trout 
streams running through property. Booklet. 
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J A SPORTING and BUSINESS * ' 
Y Proposition Combined 
Yy It is not often that a large tract of land 1 
WY within 130 miles of New York City is : 
Yy offered that combines wonderful duck, : 
UY quail, pheasant, and woodcock shooting 
with a profitable muskrat fur-raising en- | 
terprise. If you are interested in a high- 
class gunning property which will bring 
a good income on your investment, write \ 
for particulars. Field suitable for airplane H 
landing on premises. i 
Address Box 625, FIELD & STREAM | 
578 Madison Ave. New York 
| 
Stony Creek, New York 
BELL LODGE Geo. G. Bell, Proprietor 
For your hunting and fishing trip. One of the best 7” * Y LAND OF 
laces in the Adirondack Park. 40 miles wild country OU 
wy over: ane, "hear, fox. nx, pe bobent. invites 
Mountain and lake streams for fishing. Native, brown, i 
a ms perch, pickerel, muskies, pike and good to come and enjoy her Sond: / 
fly fishing. . 
All modern improvements. Home cooking. Only 20 ac- lakes, scenic charms LAKE | 
commodated. Write for particulars. Our motto is, ° ’ $s | 
“WE FEED THEM”. and healthful climate! 
V . 
FOR YOUR SPRING TROUT FISHING TRIP} Revel in Outdoor Sports! 
; come —— New _— um, the heart of fa Adiron- P 
dacks—known as the Sternberg’s Camp. Famous for ° ° e iY 
bundance of speckled trout, weighing up to five and ! : 
six ae, ae = its —— Yay fishing. Good Fish where fishing 1s good! Canoe over 
ranoeing—eighteen miles up the river. Milk, am, - i i 
puter, ergs, veretables and bers" from our inn Ta world-famous canoe trails, thru’ real wilderness 
sprin, water hrougho lo t r % 
_ Fine it at nee sis RO: ce “tien “| country. Canter horseback or hike over wood- 
ponveyan wi meet you there, istance L iles ; . 
id . pas ate roa 10 el where saa et aiintles: | land trails; motor over wonderful roads. Play ecuilil 
rite or telephone. ress ee: 
viata ‘Mr. & Mrs. L. F. MOORE, Benson Mines, N. Y. golf, tennis, croquet. Camp on the sandy shore P —_ praeenttien t 
“at ee = of a lovely lake, rough it in a logcabin or lake  [ctuing butterstmeof the Union, Goal ' 
ns — Summer omes, e F butt > . 
FOR SALE “hunting "& - Fishing Camps cottage or enjoy the luxuries of modern hotels, _ctesmeries in every locality, Write for } 
and In Adirondacks—41 acres—8-room camp. Cellar, ga- ' booklet of valuable agricultural infor- 
rage, trout stream, Finest of hunting, deer, Loong pre Bring the family! You will all want mation, i: 
1 , bob cat, bea , otter, oon, partridge anc ps -* . 
eats, tome, bens end seuskio fishing im this see- to stay as long as you can. Special rail- ; 
os ion. One trapper cone ae Bs last ng pe =e road fares to Minnesota. Fine train and 
il " try. © n condition an only . es A 
$1,400.00--$600,00 cash. 8 ot on balance. Other bus service throughout the state, Tourists j 
— camps. camps everywhere. Wa il Luts : 
— ae EARL WOODWARD Hadley, N. Y. F Mi F Compom 4 
ca ae natant ; a “gna testiow booklet. 1514 University Ave., St. Paul, Mi 
ondack i ' ust mail the coupon and mention the ve., ot. Faul, Vinn, 
5. Sty Summer Resort & Fur Ranch a vacation and accommodations in Send booklet and information on:— 
16. in Minnesota Arrowhead. Bordering National Forest, 1800] which you are i % : , : P 
chink. y feet of sandy, gradual sloping shoreline on one of finest y - interested C) Minnesota's Vacation Attractions 
ft. to | / lakes in northern part of state, Excellent hunting & fishing. TEN THOUSAND LAKES— C Minnesota’s Farming Opportunities 
: Best |. Shingle bungalow, modern conveniences, three-room log GREATER MINNESOTA ASSOCIATION | 
horses, cabin on lakeshore. Half mile from Scenic Highway & 1514 University Ave., St. Paul. Minn Name 
; City, mile from store & railroad. Steel & wire guard fence MINNEAPOLIS Te oe eaen { 
ay. with fox & mink pens. Best fur & summer resort district 
amanmeanil in the north country & real opportunity for a club or an Address . 
outdoor man. With or without foxes. y 
R. CODDINGTON ____Wilkinson, Minnesota 
1? . 
a real Come to Lone Pine Camp | 
e Adi- Where a weleome awaits you. Home cooking. at 
Sparkling spring water. Very best of trout fish- — 7 } 
e-room ing. Fresh vegetables daily, Electric lights. Dane- , ; 
: ate, Boating, Bathing, ete. Good auto road right In 10 mile radius—Beautiful Pine fringed virgin waters—CREAM of Minnesota’s fishing—Un- H 
IN jo te — pownee eal pe spoiled heart of ARROWHEAD Country. Outstanding service and accommodations in entire i 
y ORK : ee North Woods Lake Region. Central dining place, individual cottages all with electric lights, run- i 
JOHN HOWLAND ning water, etc. Wonderful BEDS and finest quality FOOD obtainable. Guides, Boats, Canoes, 
Box 116 Cranberry Lake, N. Y. Phone and Telegraph service. To you we extend that same warm welcome and service that is : 
N attracting to CAMP IDLEWILD the country’s best known sportsmen and citizens. COME—enjoy i 
the finest sport or rest amid these cool refreshing and beautiful surroundings. Don’t decide with- 
folder. R bi : 
mm THE LEBANON HOTEL out our folder. Keasonabie rates. j 
ndacks. CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y: CAMP IDLEWILD H 
, *~. On Far Famed Chautauqua Lake. Four- (W. A. STICKLER, Prop.) : ‘ Marcell, Itasca County, Minnesota : 
mm, log teen hundred feet adove sea level. Seven | “Where efficient friendly service awaits you if 
@ coak- hundred feet above Lake Erie, only seven a“ : 
ry ~ miles distant. Muskellunge and _ other t 
few York game fish. Write for Illustrated Booklet / 
omnened eS Gey Core MAKE THIS VACATION DIFFERENT i 
LONG VIEW CAMP || TAKE A WILDERNESS CANOE TRIP 
. Fale," ate cer oe flan ant rama Sera Bo, SERneD Mariana 
rel, for H H an of Ontario, Canada ousands of lakes and rivers where 
seres of Adirondack Mountains you, ean cruise and sme ——T for weeks or —— fish B . Mh ee | Sen: 
| eapac- Spend your vacation at Indian Lake. Good Bass explore new country. The greatest wilderness canoe area on the continent. . 
Ay and Northern Pike fishing in the lake and Trout VICE FOR CANOE TRIPS. Write for Free Booklet and Information. 
hunting in nearby streams. Bathing, boating and hiking. BORDER LAKES OUTFITTING co., ELY, MINNESOTA | 
Cottages are on the shore of the lake and are com- For those who prefer a permanent location, we have the BORDER LAKES FISHING CAMP . j 
pletely furnished, with the exception of linen and in the heart of the best fishing country. : 
York table silver. For Information Write ! 
Ww : 
—— R. FORT Indian Lake, N. Y. ‘ 
en ——— — = i 
)N PHOENICIA HOTEL ||| BURNTSIDE LODGE 4.4%, | 
R4 Private Baths—Running Water—Steam Heat R H 
6 - miles heavy stocked trout brooks and streams. Burntside Lake is lerated at he edge of the great north woods within a om antes of Conete. Bestitont ma ‘ 
ulletins of weather and stream conditions sent. ing, bass, lake trout, pike and great northern pike. Large main Lodge with twenty-eight individual cabins. i 
2 * : Electric lighted and rellent ace lations. Real als i the best of service. Nine hole golf course. 
from erg ree & Fitch and Mills & Son each Wed. Sonata, panting. putacaten. ae Cums. tripe psielinr for inte the Mordor d.akes and Canada. A rea { 
jersey - M. Ideal place for the tired business and pro- place for the whole family. Airplane service available. Direct phone and telegraph service. Rates reasonable. 
fessional man and his family to spend week ends Write for circulars to 
trout or vacation. 
oklet: Phone 20 PHOENICIA, N. Y. BURNTSIDE LODGE, INC. BOX 248 C ELY, MINN. 
ened ~ —— 
5 
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H. invented the 
modern hotel 





His many years of hotel-building and opera- 
tion were devoted to just one ideal: making 
Statler Hotels and Statler service set the 
high standard by which all hotels and hotel 
service are measured ...He it was who 
pioneered in providing every room with radio 





reception, private bath, circulating ice- 


The Peninsular Paradise water, morning paper, and many another 
KIND Nature has given Michigan every Statler comfort. 


asset of an ideal Vacationland. The organization of 
AEL EN. 


HE two Michigan peninsulas nestle coolly 
between the far-flung lakes of the great 


chain—Huron, Erie and St. Clair on the east, . 
Superior on the north and Michigan on the 
— There are Statlers in 


ERE are a sweetly tempered climate that 
ridicules heat waves, scenic beauties that BOSTON — BUFFALO — CLEVELAND — DETROIT 
are lyric, a romantic historical background 


and pure, water-washed air. Here are 2,016 ST. LOUIS — NEW YORK { Hotel Pennsylvania } 


miles of shoreline on the Great Lakes—a 
longer shoreline than that possessed by any 


other state; 5,000 inland lakes——-the largest 
85 miles around its rim; innumerable spark- 
ling rivers and inviting streams, unexcelled 


sandy beaches and green forests. 








cede slowly to blue smiling waters. 


Prisuine: A lure unexcelled. The sportive VIRGIN BASS FOR SALE 


rainbow and fighting speckled trout, the 
German brown, steel-head and other species. F ~ NG At a bargain to prompt buyer, an irri- 
Black bass, muskellonge, pike, etc. I HI gated farm of 78 acres in New Jersey. 


where there is good fishing and shooting. 


I ATHING? Yes, on safe beaches that re- 





ICHIGAN has 67 state parks—the largest If there is sufficient demand for this kind of fish- : : 
N 22,000 acres in area—many equipped ing we have decided to move our boat adjacent to An ideal place for eo weating SD om 
with free tourist camps; 78 state forests, the [}|] some of the finest Bass lakes we know of. The sea- door life where a good living can be had 
great Huron National Forest of 500,000 acres, son will probably be Sept. and Oct. You probably free. A nice house, good water, electric 
17 fish hatcheries, ete. know of our boat light, all conveniences, good road near 
railroad station, situated on the Cohansey. 
VERY summertime sport is provided from The Walter Adams A wonderful place for chickens or ducks. 
“ the southern sandy stretches to the rocky and no doubt have heard of the Bass Fishing in Full information given on application 
crags on Lake Superior. our country. Let us hear from you and if demand te h Cc land Tra Cc 
is sufficient we will make arrangements to care Refer to the umperian rust nd 
pa: and balsam augment the naturally for you. At present we are completely booked for Bridgeton, N. J. 
tonie ozone. Famous mineral waters are the 1929-1930 Duck Hunting Season. _ 
healing and health-giving. Apply Box No. 600, c/o Field & Stream 
OR those who would luxuriate in modern J. A. Wilkin Watson, Ark. 578 Madison Ave. Mew Vesk Chy 


comforts while living close to Nature, there 
are resort hotels with every convenience. — 


Log cabins, shacks and tented camps offer MIKE BROWN’S RESORT POCONOS 


accommodations to others. There is a vaca- 


tion for every purse and taste. VIRGIN BASS FISHING TROUT FISHING 








EDUCED round trip rates are offered on In the heart of the best bass lakes of the Arrowhead + ae ag tah dingg ~ Se Se ae 
na tlens — > avicati . anie 5 y . ing indi a yards 0} rout - * 
railroads and by navigation companies. Country. Central dining room, individual cottages, rooms, 8 bedrooms; fully furnished, hot and cold run- 


electrically lighted. The last word in comfort and 


service. Meals of the highest quality. Reasonable rates. ning water in three bedrooms. 2-car garage and all im- 














For Free Literature MAIL THE COUPON to Good auto road to door. Write for folder and make provements on premises. $10,000. 
ANY ONE of these Organizati reservations. Answer care Box 650, FIELD & STREAM 
ot Se MIKE BROWN’S RESORT Grand Rapids, Mich. ||, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
East Michi Tourist A iation, B x, 
a ee FISHERMAN—SPEND YOUR VACATION ||! JACK BUTLER, Kanab, Utah 
Michi i i . > ” ee 
‘Grand. Rapids: ar” ee eae THE MAPLES ANNO EST Lion hunting in the ‘Kaibab Forest” and “Grand 


Canyon’”’. Wonderful opportunities for pictures of 
lion and cats in action. Wonderful place to get 
movies of deer. Can show you 500 deer a day. Guar- 


Located in the heart of best Bass, Pike and Trout 
territory in Michigan. Abundance of common small 
fish. Good eats, clean beds and good boats. Also 


Upper Peninsula Development Bureau, Box X, 
Marquette, Mich. 





: wong he pesnen charge) information furnished cottages for rent. Electric lights. Peace antee you a lion or bob cat. Will rope him and let 
lave checker and quiet. Tourist camp, reasonable rates. Write for you take him home alive. Trips thru ‘‘Grand Can- 
Summer Hotels 1 Cottages 1) Camps 1 Booklet. yon”. Pack of 11 trained English bloodhounds. 
Golf () Fishing [) Touring () Boating 1) W. C. GREEN, Prop., Box 157, Bellaire, Mich Send for pamphlet. 

Boys’ Camps [) Girls’ Camps () Hay Fever 








and Asthma [] Gen’l Inf. [ Mineral 


taths () Hunting and Fishing Clubs 0 SUMMER PACK TRIPS 
If T come it will be by Auto) Rail LAKE VIEW RESORT os maint tenn Mecoked ar aia commie. 
3us O Boat ( Air 0. n Jackson’s Hole, for boys, for girls, sp Di 

—_ with best guides and equipment. Fish and see game. 


Reduced Rates for June and July on the east shore Vacation out of doors! Fall hunting for elk, deer, Mt. 


of Grass Lake in a virgin grove of timber with 








Name ‘ r : sheep, moose, antelope, bear, small game and fishing. 
modern comforts and home cooking prepared by an Efficient guides and good equipment. Satisfaction 

~ experienced cook. Two miles from Bellaire % mile mane * oul . , i- 

Street M88. C * guaranteed on any arrangements—30 years’ experi 

: . from } —— y located for Lake and Trout ence in Jackson’s Hole and northwest Wyoming. 

A fishing. Open June 15th, closes Sept. 15th, For Send for booklet. 

City State free literature and statistics write A. T. Schoolcraft, Jas. S. Simpson and B. M. Kennedy, bonded 
Bellaire, Mich. guides, Jackson’s Hole, Jackson, Wyoming 
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of the 
WORLD'S 


RECORD 
Fresh Water Game Fishes 


HERE are eleven species of fresh water fishes 


commonly known as game fishes. In six of these 
species the largest fish that have ever been caught 
were entered in Field & Stream’s annual National 
Prize Fishing Contests—and, of course, won first prizes. 


Over 20% of all game fishes, both fresh and salt water, 
that stand today as world records for size, were caught 
by Field © Stream readers with sporting tackle, and won 
prizes in our contests. 


This, it seems to us, is a record of skill that every mem- 
ber of the Field & Stream family can genuinely and justly 
be proud of. We challenge the world to produce another 
bunch of sportsmen that can show a record even ap- 
proaching it. “Luck”, does someone say? Well, it may 
have been luck that made that 26/4, lb. rainbow grab that 
particular fly, but landing those 26!4y pounds of fighting 
fury with a light rod and line wasn’t luck, brother, and 
well you know it. Ditto the 24 Ib., 8 oz. Lake Trout; 
and the 51 Ib., 3 oz. Muskie, and all the rest of ‘em. 


THE FIELD & STREAM CONTESTS 


VERY year for 18 years Field & Stream has conducted 

a National Prize Fishing Contest. In that time more 
than $50,000. worth of the finest outdoor equipment has 
been awarded as prizes. Every year the number of partic- 
ipants has increased, and every year the contest has re- 
ceived wider notice in the public press. We are today 
justified in regarding it as an institution—one of the 
major sporting events of the year—to anglers what the 
National Championship is to hunting dog enthusiasts. 


Although many prizes are won each year with fishes of 
no remarkable size, each Contest sees some notable fishes 
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We CHALLENGE the NORLD 





HAVE 


BEEN 


by 
Field & Stream Readers 


taken. These are made of record by newspapers and by 
the World Almanac; and also by the American Museum 
of Natural History, which great institution follows each 
contest with keen interest and frequently lends its scien- 
tific knowledge to the judges. 


T IS our belief that by inaugurating this annual 


national contest and by conducting it for 18 consecu- 
tive years, Field & Stream has done more to further the 
cause of sportsmanship in fishing, more to promote the 
use of light tackle exclusively, more to stimulate general 
interest in the art of angling, and thereby more to promote 
the general public interest in the cause of game-fish 
conservation and propagation with all of its many ramifi- 
cations, than has been done by any other single agency 
in the country. That has been the purpose of every one 
of the contests; and we are proud of their success. 


These contests constitute one of the reasons why Field 
& Stream has been generally recognized for nearly twenty 
years as the most influential and valuable of all outdoor 
magazines,—most valuable not only to its readers for 
the information it gives them, but to the country for the 
work it has done and is doing to make sure of more game 
and better hunting, more fish and better fishing, for all 
of us, now and in the future. They also no doubt are a 
principal reason why so many thousands of anglers turn 
to Field & Stream each year for guidance in their selection 
of their fishing equipment. 








This is Chapter VI of 
THE STORY OF FIELD & STREAM 
Chapter VII will appear in the July issue 
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F thhnaime ero0ds 


A beautifully illustrated 160 page magazine 
sent for 10 cents. 

Read it—THEN, select your destination. A 
wonderful trip is yours wherever you go in 
“ Aroostook.” 

See pictures of the Fish River Chain of 
Lakes where Trout, Salmon and Togue offer 


a fisherman’s paradise. Know the pleasure of an | 


Allagash waters canoe trip. 

Picture a vacation under Mt. Kineo’s shadow 
in the great Moosehead Lake region. Know the 
delight in climbing Mt. Katahdin, the highest 
peak in New England, with one exception, Enjoy 
cozy camps. Comfortable hotels. Great eats. Won- 
derful nights of sleep are reached overnight from 
New York or Boston. Excellent service, famous 
cuisine. 

The magazine lists places, rates, distances, etc. 
Address, Passenger Department, Room 50 Graham 
Building, Bangor, Maine. 











Catch-That-Big-One 

or “QUIMBY ?’S” atte 

COLD SPRING CAMPS 
600 Woodland Acres 


Five Lakes in Border Forest 
Trout—Salmon—Lakers 
Big and Plenty f 
Main Camp—22 Cabins with baths 
and open fires—Guides 
Roads Good—35th Season—Averill 
Hortense Quimby—Northeastern Vermont 
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LAKE PARLIN HOUSE 
and LODGES with 


OUTSIDE CAMPS AT LANG, 
BERRY, COLD STREAM PONDS. 


Visitors from all over the U. S. praise the food, 
comfort, hospitality. 





Make early reservation for the greatest season 
at this wonderful trout fishing resort. 150,000 
acres of wild lands. 


On Portland-Quebec Highway 
(booklet) 
WALTER ECCLES, Manager 


Jackman Station, Maine 








CLEMENT’S CAMPS 


Black Bass Fishing on Famous Belgrade Lakes 
Fly Fishing from May 25th to July Ist. Twenty to 
sixty bass per day. Bait fishing during July, August 
and September. Separate cabins with bath ard open 
fires and electric lights. Guides, boats, bait, tackle, 
golf and most excellent table. 

Send for Information and Booklet 


E. W. CLEMENT, OAKLAND, MAINE 


=——————_=== 
Kidney Pond Camps 


EAGLE LAKE CAMPS 


For Hunters and Fishermen. On Eagle Lake, 
one of the famous Fish River chain that 
stretches from Central Northern Maine, through 
virgin forests, almost to the Canadian border. 
Foot of Eagle Lake screened in 1922, having 
improved Salmon and Trout fishing every year 
since. A group of 18 camps. Ideal location. 
Real comfort, cabins heated and well venti- 
lated. Running water and electric lights in 
every cabin; half of these have private baths. 
Magnificent views. And the pick of sports. In 
the heart of the big game country; there is no 
limit to the sportsmen’s enjoyment. Eagle Lake 
Camps are Nature at its best. Easily reached. 
For particulars address inquiries to 


SAUL MICHAUD, Manager 
P.O. Box (41! Coral Gables, Florida, until April 10th 
then Eagle Lake, Maine. 


AeA RTI ET RAMEN TS eaten 


in the Katahdin Country 
open for Spring fishing May 10th. You are all wel- 
come to our well established camps and some fine 
brook and lake fishing, Also Salmon. Have room for 
about forty at a time—#For information write 
BRADEEN & CLIFFORD Millinocket, Me. 
After May 15th address Greenville, Me. 





Attean Camps, Jackman, Maine 
A Sportsman’s Paradise 
Ideal for the summer vacationist. Hunting 36,000 
acres, fishing in 17 trout ponds, canoeing on rivers 
and streams. 

CABINS WITH CENTRAL DINING ROOM 
Vegetables from our camp garden, three jersey cows. 
Cabins with baths, rates reasonable, Booklet and 
Map on request. 

R 


UEL E. HOLDEN, Prop. 


CROCKER LAKE CAMPS 
JACKMAN, MAINE 


Trout, Salmon and Rainbow Trout 


Lake and Stream Fishing. Private cabins with 
bath and Electric lights. W’rite for Booklet. 


G. L. Haggan, Mgr. 











BEAR SPRING CAMPS 
Located on sandy shore of Belgrade Lake. 
Fine TROUT, SALMON & BASS fish- 
ing. 22 individual cabins, running water, 
electric lights. Tennis Court. Ideal place 
for families. Open May 10th. 

Address, OAKLAND, MAINE 










WELL! WELL! 


D ighgateDprings Hotel | 


On Lake Champlain 
A glorious spot for your vacation. Fishing, Boating, 
Canoeing, Bathing, Tennis, Dancing. An hour and a 
half’s ride from Montreal, Send for rates and booklet. 


E. C. HILTON, Prop. Highgate Springs, Vt. 


FOR SALE 


Ten Acre Private Pond in Northern Ver- 
mont. All water controlled, Spring fed. 
Heavily stocked with square-tail trout, 
average size one-half pound. 

Ideal spot for private club. 


L. D. TURNBULL, Orleans, Vt. 


TROUT FISHING 


(14 miles from London) 


THORNEY WEIR FISHERY 
West Drayton Middlesex (Eng.) 
Apply Secretary 




















BELGRADE LAKE CAMPS 


Situated on an island in Great Pond surrounded 
by the best of fishing. Individual cabins with 
modern plumbing and electric lights. Dining 
hall, recreation room, bathing, boating and 
canoeing. Always cool and comfortable. Booklet 
on request. 


R. E. Boomer, Prop. Belgrade Lake, Me. 








ROUTDALE CABINS 


ON MOXIE LAKE Moosehead 
1000 ft. Elevation Region 
A Maine Woods Camp Colony 
Well Worth “SAL About 


TROUT OSALMON 


Write for information. 


Troutdale Cabins, Troutdale, Maine 





















When the old spring fret comes o’er you 


Come to Grand Lake Stream 


SALMON, TROUT, BASS 


Comfortable camps, good food and 
real fishing. Circular on request. 


TREADWELL’S CAMPS 


GRAND LAKE STREAM, MAINE 





HEALD POND CAMPS 


JACKMAN, MAINE 
Omer G. Etuis, Prop, 
Individual log cabins—central dining room, Ameri- 
can plan. Electric lights and private baths. 
Trout and salmon fishing—canoeing and hiking. 
Many outside trips. Automobile road to camp. 
1600 ft. elevation. Booklet and rates on request. 











Natural Brook Trout and Lots of "Em Up at 
PENOBSCOT LAKE CAMPS 


Within a day's hike from the camps are forty lakes 
and ponds where you can hook mighty good natural 
trout, togue and salmon. Fine deer, partridge and 
duck shooting in season. And the food—just ask any 
fellow who's been here. Send a postal today for 
particulars to 


W. T. ELLIOTT, Prop. Jackman, Me. 


CAMP WHILEAWAY ° ™o%ehead tate 


Vacation in real camping country. Enjoy rugged out- 
door camp life or complete relaxation and rest, in a 
small camp of big friendships. Comfortable ledge and 
log cabins—healthy location—high elevation. Exeellent 
fishing—trout, salmon & lakers. Swimming instruction, 
golf, motor boat & canoe trips. All land & water sports. 
June 10th to Sept (0th. Rates & booklet. 


J. HOWARD STARR 
Colgate University Hamilton, New York 











{ BIG JIM POND CAMP 
A Resort for Vacationists, Fishermen and Hunters 
Located on the shore of Big Jim Pond, close by the 
North Branch of Dead River. An angler can enjoy fly 
fishing and trolling for square-tailed trout and salmon. 
The camp offers canoeing, hunting and tramping over 
many beautiful and wetl-defined trails. Camp is a pop- 
ular log cabin resort with individual log cabins. Food 
equals the best, and our guests are assured of a well- 
spent vacation. Daily mail and long distance telephone. 
For further information address 

G. GREEN, Jim Pond, Maine 








Get your Trout fishing this Spring & Summer at 
’C Rainbow 
CLIFFORD’S ®tivew CAMPS 
Near Mt. Katahdin Via Greenville, Me. Plenty of 
trout. All sizes 4% Ib. to 5 lbs. Home cooking, good 
camps. Running water, baths & flush closets. 

Will meet your train at Greenville or your car at 
our garage on the G. N. Paper Co.’s Road and take 
you to camp 7 miles. No walking. Open May 15th. 
Address Fred Clifford Millinocket, Me. 


Hillside Camps 


Open May Ist for land-locked salmon and square- 
tailed trout; later in their respective seasons the 
black bass, white perch, pickerel, and yellow perch. 
Good roads, sandy beach, fine bathing, tennis, 
canoeing, boating. Cozy individual cabins, main din- 
ing hall, abundance of fresh vegetables and dairy 
products. Garage. Season May 1st to October Ist. 
Booklet on request. 


James Forbes, Prop. 


BELGRADE LAKES 
MAINE 


BELGRADE LAKES 
MAINE 








CAMP IDLEWILD 
SECOND CONNECTICUT LAKE 
PITTSBURG, N. H. 


Plan to spend your fishing and hunting trips with 
us, salmon, lake and brook trout. Deer and bear in 
season; write for booklet, describing location, prices, 
etc. to Richard T. Eastman, Manager of Camp, Pitts- 
burg, New Hampshire or New Hampshire-Vermont 
Lumber Company, West Stewartstown, N. H. 














SQUARE TAILS AND LAKERS 


SPENCER LAKE on eastern side of Dead 
River Region. Far enough back to insure 
good fishing yet easy of access. Open June 
Ist. Booklet. 


SPENCER LAKE CAMPS, Gerard, Maine 











120,000 


At least that many enthusiasts are 
reading this issue. 

An advertisement of this size in this 
department costs $14.00 per month; 
twice this size costs $28.00, etc. 
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a Go Fishing Where You Can Catch Fish yr as U Ay K I E s N NEW 
ce, Moose Inn Fishing AND NO DISAPPOINTMENTS 
gh and With individual log cabins, the best BRI INSW I K 
of grub, guides, boats and equipment H 
ng id a z 
‘ar Hunting Lodge —75 to 100 miles from railroad—I calls pon to Gch ' 
ti. Georgian Bay near mouth French River. can guarantee 
: Best fishing in North Country. First class ° e } 
no accommodation in the rough. Now booking HARD-STRIKING Atlantic Silver Salmon } 
In for coming season. Opens June 15th. Bass, | 
no Pickerel, Georgian Bay Pike, White Fish, MUSKIES ' 
ike Lake Trout and the biggest Muskies you and a 
ed. ever saw. Book early. Managed by ex- Also the best of Bass, Wall-eyed i 
perienced sportsman. and Northern Pike and Lake Trout. G S e | led Trout H | 
a LLOYD COLLINS GEO. H. GREEN amy Pp 
| 126 Isabella St. Toronto, Canada : . 5 F i, 
“ Rainy River, Ont., Can. in her 100 Rivers and 10,000 Lakes Y 
and Streams } 
S BASS—MlI ISKIES peace—rest—quiet—comfort Land-locked salmon, bass and other i 
IAN = gi game fish also abound in the lakes and i 
vel- G T PIKE—WALL-EYES LX OINT ODGE streams of New Brunswick; or, if you if 
fine True virgin fishing and hunting—thirty-two miles z ‘ : e , aes ) 
for from the nearest piece of rail—yet as easily accessible “OFF THE BEATEN TRAIL” want some sporty : deep-sea fishing, try 
as Main Street. A fortunately located log cabin camp in the heart of hooking pollock with a fly in the Bay | 
Me. An exclusive, highly restricted, solid comfort camp, Canada’s green pine forests. An accessible fastness of Fundy } 
iis A Pa on gf hg  B Saat ae surrounded by many wild lakes. Practically unfished. : y: x | 
tion for its special appeal to ladies and its excep- Restigouche River salmon pools—the j 
a tional table and genuine hospitality. BLACK BASS world’s most famous salmon waters— 
References in nearly every state in the Union. Small mouth bass and lake trout fishing really good. open to public fishing. Limited number 
MMimton Motor service, No. extras, “Advance res, ||| Canoeing —Swimming—Exploring—Hunting fn ie oP ei 
ervation and $20.00 deposit required. Excellent home cooked food. Fresh meats, cream and You can motor right to New Brunswick's t 
t ON THE WEST vegetables. GOOD COFFEE and HOME-MADE fishing waters over smooth gravel roads; 
BREAD. Clean white sheets—Hudson’s Bay blankets. ; 7 rt 
ith ARM OF LAKE NIPISSING Guides if you wich. Elevation 1400 ft. Stee ta or or, by train or steamer, New Brunswick 
by stage from Peterboro. BOOK a 1 r , 
et. is just over-night from Boston—a few 
NORTHERN ONTARIO ALFRED D. GREENE, 3085 tag Street, oo hours longer from New York—by fast |: 
Address LUCKY CAMERON, Monetville, Nor. Ont. Beach, N. Y. After June |, PAUDASH, Ont ale ° Pod ‘ ; 
luxuriously appointed, through trains. 
. For free maps, booklets, and detailed 
a era er at eg 
HANSON’S CANADIAN CAMPS FOUR HUNDRED official information write: 
NS SABASKONG BAY—BROOKS LAKE MUSKIES NEW BRUNSWICK 
ehea 
o LAKE OF WOODS DISTRICT U TOURIST BUREAU 
ony Foll the Real t t and . 4 - ° og 92 P 
out eine pe -* a ee, Black "io. ag 2 a. 52 over 40 912 Parliament Buildings, Fredericton q 
ON Lake Trout, Wall-Eyed Pike, etc. : New Brunswick, Canada 
Hanson Camps are right in heart ee Cedar Island Camp i 
. Canadian Woods, yet you will be assured of | 
Hsing accommodatioris of the highest order and a Lake of the Woods ° i 
— wonderful FISHING TRIP. during the past two seasons. Wonderful A SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE 
A special circular sent on request giving sport for Muskies, Bass, Lake Trout, Wall- For big came tenting and earcilont trent fiehing ta i 
full information. —_ lage Dig Mintny wne Bete go eg one of the pote beautiful perce in New Brunswick. } 
KENDALL HANSON tary regen amas rveecting Mi te 60 to 125 — early for summer trout fishing and fall f 
5 Rainy River, Ontario miles by water from railroad. Folder on Please write for folder to f 
or J. A. SIZER request. Henry Bro’s Sporting Camps 
4401 W. Roosevelt Rd. Chicago _ o, _ 5 D. CALVERT ; R. R. No. 1, W. Bathurst, N. B. 
PS *Phone Lawndale 5040 Rainy River Ontario 
aa a - 
CANADA’S WILDS ALGONQUIN PARK MEN NATIONALLY KNOWN 
PS NORTHERN ONTARIO i aaa ARE MY REFERENCES 
Wabi-Kon Camp For fchi ee , : F. ai These men know T have splendid trout fish- 
Tl M A — _ Timagami or fishing, camping and canoe trips start ing (lake, stream and brook) and an excellent 
ntario, Canada) from Hotel Algonquin on Joe Lake. Out- a pool in the Tosigue SaLmon Cius 
meri- The unspoiled country—a real North Woods BUNGALOW CAMP with fitting store and canoe liver : Booklet. ocality. 
“a TUbs tees. Wondertgl Mahings Guides, Bonts Cances andl Lacnchen, , AMOS GAUNCE, Reg. Guide 
king. Bathing, Tramping. One night from Toronto. Excellent table. . Be COLSON, Prop. : : \ 
; E Riley Brook ew Brunswick, Can, 
‘amp. Write for booklets Canoe Lake Ontario 
st. H. W. WILSON, 242 Maplewood Ave., Toronto, Ont. ; 
B Ww 4 
Lake, FOR GOOD FISHING LAND OF THE NIPIGON oS ee 
sili ret outing -— — Se —— North shore of Lake Superior. Finest trout “Over night from Toronto” 1 
in a emg Bye te 446.60 Gar pron Rates at the fishing in Canada. Eighteen trout streams Never before advertised. Can accommodate a i 
pant Inn $3.50 per day. Best of deer hunting in November. available. Write for full information. few more parties this summer. — fresh iq 
ellen 2 water fishing in America. Bass, Lake Trout, y 
7 WALTONIAN INN J. J. SPILLETT & SON Northern Pike, Wall-Eyes. A new country. i 
; J. A. LecuitNer, Prop. Guides & Outfitters Write for folder 4 
Lake Nipissing Callander, Ontario, Canada ROSSPORT ONTARIO, CANADA H. HUTCHINSON, WHITEFISH, ONT. ‘ 
York ~ 32 oo H 
q 
= | CAMP EUCAROMA i L0G ABN CAMPS | 
E Nipigon Country Clean, - ¢ — —_ ¥ poy — of t 
. . so *7 99 beautiful Northlar akes. Do your own hous ing. if 
~~ “Where the family spirit prevails My camps are in practically virgin grounds Ideal place for tired clty folk for summer “vacation. 4 
perch, TIMAGAMI LAKE - - ONTARIO in that noted district and here I can give you a Eng Ms — ‘ante g ae Bg 
tennis, “Can now be reached by Auto” big speckled trout, pike, pickerel and lake boating, fishing, ‘canoeing, ‘hiking. Special summer ; 
ain din- The ideal spot for a real vacation. Rugged enough for the trout! — a ~_ = Cc. P. R. sleeper, without change, ; 
Oi SiC Ra Maes! Wier ane |] Rell aus who “dtivr the goods”. |] "nancies “sl to | 
ERT D. MORGAN, Owner-Manager WM. S. BRUCE Willet P. 0., Ont. M. U. BATES, Box 1, Metagama, via Cartier, N. Ont. ! 
en 939 Guardian Building aes nd, Ohio 
eee Camp WENA. NAK Come to Northern Ontario, Can. ISLAND FOR SALE 
At Trails End for your Fishing and Hunting Completely Equipped, Camp, Tents, Beds, etc. ! 
Auto Vacationist’s and Fisherman’s Paradise. 16 Alf. T. Leonard will supply efficient guides, Can be reached by Boat or Railway. Situated ‘ 
are Lakes to fish. Wonderful fishing. Salmqg and Grey and outfits for fishing trips on the Drowning in White Fish Bay, part of the 30,000 Islands 
Trout, Wall-eyed Pike. Black Bass. New Bungalows. River and elsewhere. Speckled trout (up to of Georgian Bay. Superb Fishing and Hunting 4 
Dining Lodge. Tennis Court. Bathing Beaches. Canoe six lbs.), pickerel (all sizes), pike (up to and close to countless inland Lakes. Write i 
this trips. Shore Dinners. Competent Guides, Folder. forty Ibs.). For further information write C. C. FAWCETT i 
h: wees J. SCHMELER & SONS LEONARD, Outfitter eo Neo 7 
ath Magnetawan, Ont., Canada Twin Lakes Outfitting Co., Nakina, Ont., Can. 267 Cathcart St. Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
acme 9 






























































A tico-room cabin 
Memaquisit Lodge 
Lake Nipissing 
The finest log 


Camp in Canada 


the fine Dude 


Comfortable quarters and exceptional 
food from our own garden. 


cabin Sportsman's 
the counterpart of 


ranches of the West. 


Fishing, hunting, boating, swimming. 
Dec. Ist 


It will be a pleasure to mail 
you our illustrated booklet. 


CAPT. H. E. BUSHNELL 
Box 193, Bernardsville, N. J. 


Season July Ist to 


After June Ist, Sturgeon Falls 
Ontario, Canada 
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VIRGIN WATERS 


Ouananiche Brook Trout 


The kind of fishing you have dreamed 
about. Our waters teem with land-locked 
Salmon, Brook Trout, Lake Trout and 
Great Northern Pike. 


BIG GAME 
MOOSE DEER BEAR 


New territory just opened up, an un- 
spoiled wilderness where big game abounds. 
Also excellent gunning for Partridge, Duck 
and Geese. 


OUR TERRITORY MAKES GOOD! 


Comfortable cabins and accommodations 
for ladies and children. 

Best of guides, provisions and equipment 
supplied to all parties. 

We specialize in long and short canoe trips. 

Reservations now being made for season 
of 1929. For further information, rates 
and reservations write or wire to 


C. W. BATES 


St. Felicien, Lake St. John, Quebec, 
CANADA 


Avoid disappointment—Do it now. 





BIG GAME—BIG TROUT 


Club Panache Preserve, near Roberval, Que- 
bec. 195 square miles ideal hunting and fish- 
ing territory, on the famous River Croche, 
where the record Speckled Trout (Field & 
Stream Trophy) was caught in 1927. 

LAKE AND SPECKLED TROUT FISHING. 
MOOSE, DEER, BEAR AND FOX HUNTING. 
Comfortable new cabins, complete outfitting, 

reliable Canadian and Indian guides. 
Motor in comfort to within five miles of best 
hunting and fishing locations. First class or- 
ganization for hunting and fishing trips. 
FOR TROUT MAKE IT MAY OR JUNE 
Come Where The Big Ones Await! 
Booklet on request 


J. Leonce Hamel, Manager 
Roberval, Lake St. John, P. Q. Canada 

















. . « tells some of the possibilities 
for Sport and Adventure in a virgin 
Outdoors of 15,000 sq. miles located 
in Northern Ontario— 


NORTH OF NIPIGON 


. . « Here is found the finest Fly Fishing for 
heavy Squaretails, exceptional lake fishing, a 
paradise for Canoe Trips and an outstanding 
Mooseland. 

Lodge accommodation and complete outfitting 
facilities for trips of any length . . . by ad- 
vance reservation only. Plan now to come... 
send for this folder. 


SANGSTER-HODSON ASSOCIATES 


. S. hdgrs. 


U 
Box 191, North End Stn. Detroit 





’ 

BHudson’s Bay Company 
INCORPORATED 2no MAY 1670 
We take pleasure in an- 
nouncing the opening in 
Northern Quebec, on the 
Manouan River, of a large 
hunting and fishing terri- 

tory. 

An _ illustrated folder, 
price list, etc. will be fur- 
nished on request. 
Sportsmen wishing to make 


reservations for this season 
should write or wire: 


Hudson’s Bap Company 


Tourist Department 

















CANADA’S BEST 


in Game Fishing and Big Game Hunting 
-away from traveled highways, where 
real sport is assured. Guest letters mailed 
upon request. 
Cc. C. COURTNEY, PAKESLEY, ONT. 








F savarp FISH & GAME CLUB _ 


Rest trout fishing in Province of Quebec. 
Only 8 hours from Montreal. Virgin terri- 
tory just opened by new road. 50 sq. miles. 
40 lakes filled with only speckled trout of 
great size—and grey trout. Also moose, deer, 
and small game. Write for details. 

> 2360 DeLaSalle Ave. Montreal, Canada 4 





Canadian Rockies 


Having had many years experience in the 
wilds of Canada as packers, hunters, prospec- 
tors, and forest rangers, we have acquired a 
wonderful knowledge of the habits of local 
big game and have successfully guided parties 
from Hong Kong, Trinidad, and Scotland. 
We are in the best game country in western 
Canada, adjacent to Jasper Park. Abundant 
opportunity to get specimen Big Horned 
Sheep, Goat, Moose, Deer and possibly Bear. 


Both lady and gentlemen guides. 
MATTHEWS AND LEE 


Outfitters and Guides 
Mountain Park, Alberta, Canada 








BIG GAME HUNTING 


In the Canadian Rockies 
Grizzly Bear, Moose, Caribou, Sheep 
Goat and Deer 
For references, BE. A. Gies, 1125 2nd St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

FELIX PLANTE, Outfitter 
Entrance, Alberta, Can. 





100 McGill Street, Montreal, P. Q, 
FAMOU The Provincial Govt. granted me the ex- 
clusive rights to 92 sq. miles—and the 


territory is abundant with game and fish and yet has prac- 
tically never been hunted or fished before. 


THE CHAPDELAINE LODGE 7"... ‘is 
name of my 
camp and you may have read about it and the way we 
live in Louis Hemon’s famous novel—‘‘Maria Chap- 
delaine’’. 
Write for my descriptive circular 
about camp, hotel and prices. 
SAMUEL BEDARD, Peribonka, Lake St. John, Quebec 





Big Game Hunters and Tourists 


Hunt in the Brazeau country, for Mt. Sheep, Mt. 
Goat, Moose and Deer. Shots guaranteed. Good chances 
for Grizzly, Brown and Black Bear. Could take one 
party for Bear hunt this spring. Special rates to 
tourists, six or more in party. Good scenery including 
the famous Columbia Ice-fields. Fine fishing lake and 
stream. Reasonable rates. All trips personally con- 
ducted. Good references. Would like to hear from re- 
liable person that would promote and chaperon future 
parties for us. Write Watson & Ennis, Nordegg. 
Alberta, Canada. 





WINFREY’S ISLAND LODGE 


Dundee Prov., Que.—Upper St. Lawrence 


A TOP NOTCH PLACE, for scenery, comfort; French 
cuisine (Al). Cozy bungalows, with running water, 
heated. Central dining lodge. Bass, Muskie, Pickerel. 
PUCK HUNTING. Reached by auto. References 
Cc. N. R. $35.00 weekly. Open June 15th-Nov. 15th. 
For circular Write Dr. W. C. Winfrey, 625 Bienville, 
Montreal, Prov. Que. 





eae * 

Are You Visiting Jasper This Summer? 
If you are, you will want to take a trip through the 
mountains with a pack train. Before planning fur- 
ther, write us for full information on the different 
trips we have to offer. Also hunting trips for sheep. 
goat, moose, deer, caribou and grizzly bear. Refer- 
ences from sportsmen the world over. 


MUSTARD BROS. JASPER, ALTA. 
Successors tao H. M. Mustard & Sons 











THE SPORTSMEN’S BUREAU 
OF CANADA 


KNOWS the best hunting and fishing. 
BOOKS sportsmen for requested sport. 
PROVIDES reliable guides and outfits. 
ORGANIZES adventure anywhere in Canada. 
Write for free information. 





KEEFER BUILDING, MONTREAL, QUE. 





LAURENTIDE HOUSE 
AND CAMPS 
Lake Edward, Pro. Quebec, Can. 
Large speckled Trout, Great Northern Pike, Moose, 
Bear, Partridge and Ducks. Finest fishing and 
hunting on 1,200 miles of virgin lakes and rivers. 
Accommodations in hotel, camp, or tents. Through 
trains from Montreal and Quebec. Send for booklet. 




















ATTENTION 


Grizzly and black bear hunting. Best on 

Continent,absolutely Virgin Country, thirty 

days required. April, May or June. 
HENRY NICKERSON CO. 
ENTRANCE, ALTA., CANADA 
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29 Field and Stream—June, 1929 
% BIG GAME AND FISH 


BRITISH COLUMBIA i 


Moose, caribou, elk, Coast deer, mountain goat, 
mountain sheep, September to December, Griz- 
zlies and other bear, September to June (best in 
spring). Game birds, September to January. 
Salmon-fishing with fly or troll in coastal waters, 
early spring and at best July to October. Trout 
in every lake and stream, March to November. 
All districts except Cassiar available by motor 
over 17,500 miles of roads. Comfortable hotels 
everywhere, Some of the most sporting golf 
courses in the world. Ideal place for hunter, 
fisherman or vacationist. 


They’re 
here! 


NEWFOUNDLAND is in- 
vaded by vast hordes of 
salmon. And what big fel- 
lows they are this year! 
You find them in almost 
every stream, fighting 
their way to higher 


Bureau of Provincial Information 
VICTORIA, B. C. 








Hunt in the “Famous Jackson Hole’’ 





waters, 

ue- 
sh- Open season Sept. 15th to Dec, ist. Bear, Moose, 
‘he Elk, Sheep, Deer, Antelope. We guarantee shots at P , : . 

& big game. Write us for information and early book- Now is the time to come for some fish- 

ing dates, P ‘ 

' SPRING BEAR HUNTING ing you'll never forget. Be sure to bring 
PLUMMER HUNTING CO. : — ae 
B. Bie Game Guides 6 Gxtittes a camera—they’ll never believe your 
ing, | LANDER wyo. stories! 











There is a booklet called “The Story 
of Newfoundland” which has some in- 
teresting and practical information 


na FOR SALE:=— 


or- 
Stock-Fish-Beaver Ranch. Located State Highway, twenty miles 
from Butte. 460 acres partly irrigated. Cut 300 tons hay. About 
100 head pure bred Hereford cattle. Wonderful range. 10 work- 


4 saddle horses. Beautiful bungalow furnished complete, barns, eS Le: x ° 

it! Tali; Calan. ate: Mow saichinaey, Wives Gob. punta sheik with about this remarkable fishing-vacation- 
rainbow trout. Up-to-date fish hatchery. Beaver pond stocked. ° oa 
Secass tes gicora tuomnataasansanhes Sie'Miteca: Conese Giotioes: Wiouss aaa land. A copy will be sent you gratis if 
tiful ranch in Montana. Ifinterested in stock raising, fish culture, d 


fur farming, this is biggest bargain ever offered. Ideal place for 


. “a sail “aoe 
, oo ie Or you will write to the Newfoundland 


Information Bureau, 49B Journal 


























- SWEET BROS., INC., Butte, Mont. mitten te ee 

= OZARKS ' ullding, Boston, Mass. 
, ° ° 
, FIVE ACRES river frontage, timbered, ? 
the aang, 0 frapping, | canoeing, bath: Br viain's Oldest Colony 
ec- ing; adapted to fruit, poultry, vacation or ° 9 
a rm aca oy Sigg Fo ayy Fe wl America’s Newest Playground | 
om $5.00 monthly. i 
nd. HERMAN HUBBARD 
ae 1973 North Fifth Kansas City, Kansas } 
an - i? 
ned | 
ear. (9 SO STEERER AS A SE RAT IEEE AEROS NT Se LARGER TR j 














TROUT—SALMON—NOVA SCOTIA |{ Huntin Caribou District 


Spend vacation where fishing is best, and your family can 
have comfort and entertainment. New camps on beautiful 
lake on edge of 400 sq. miles of virgin forests. Modern 
plumbing, open fires. Outlying cabins & tents, skilled 
guides. Boeting, bathing, canoe trips on picturesque lakes 
and streams. Moose, deer, beaver, near camps. Food un- 
excelled. Rates most reasonable. Write for booklet. 


FRED. MERRY 
Albany Cross, Nova Scotia 


The Home of the Silvertip 
Grizzly 

Moose, Caribou, Grizzly & : 

Black Bear, Goat & Mule t 

Deer. First class equipment, 

THOMPSON BROS. 

Barkerville, B. C. H 


— A Grizzly Hunt 
3 in Your Own Home! 


While sitting comfortably in your big arm-chair 
you can take part in a hunt in Alaska and see 













































































two enormous Kodiak bears fall before the bullets 

from your own high-powered _, And ng ~s BRITISH COLUMBIA 

hunt other kinds of game, and take many kinds 

of game fish, without leaving your chair. How GRIZZLY 

come? By watching motion pictures so fine, so CLUB MEMBERSHIP We are again opening some new country for grizzly, 
—-- clear and so “‘close-up’’ that you have the feeling Open to responsible and acceptable men in the goat, caribou and black bear. Be the first parties to 
: of being right there actually taking part. There GATINEAU ROD & GUN CLUB, INC. get into this and thereby Snease je Sows tee “ 
rists is nothing more worth having than a Virgin Country, 140 miles north of ” Ottawa, ar and "a Satisfaction "quscuntesd. 
» wie. The Fish iB .* Write or wire for particulars and references. 
hances 5) e Fishing an ig Game Hunting on this 
hg SPORTSMAN S LIBRARY reserve of 80 miles cannot be excelled in America. G. 5. PATENAUDE, Meusiy, 5. C 
luding OF MOTION PIC RES JOHN J. KILCOYNE, Sec.-Treas. t 
an yo unkhannoc, Pe HUNT KODIAK BEAR | 
ym re- If you have a 16 mm. projector you will find end- 
Sn less a of the keenest kind of enjoyment for with 
rdego. yourself, your family and your friends in a col- 
—— lection of the famous Field & Stream motion SPEC L a KODIAK GUIDES 

availabl of hunting and fishing which are now I A I Ss T ad Book NOW for Sept. or Oct. hunt and come direct 
? available in 16 mm. size in both 100 ft. and 400 . F : cal Li 
? ft. lengths, as follows: Having guides, boats, etc. to outfit fifty from Seattle to Kodiak on Admiral Line steamer. 
gh the sportsmen, I can handle most any party— Everything will be ready for you and 5 hours after 
g furs 100 ft. $10.00 each. - specialise in covering the Rossignol your = geal | Kodiak can treat ag Ps 
fferent . and Medway watersheds for Sal i to a view of the greatest bear country in Alaska 
sheep. featios 58 —. . Hunting Wild Turkeys Trout. (coe Steines eat” fue and The Home of the World’s Largest Bear. 
Refer- 9 Alas ~~" Striped Bass Fishing Swordfish and Sea Trout. ~ _ | ano x fp wlan ng except your per- 

400 ft. $30.00 each. PHIL. H. MOORE sonal effects and sleeping bag. 

ALTA. Quail Hunting Qetters Shestion, WHITE POINT BEACH N. S., CAN. KODIAK GUIDES ASSN., Kodiak, Alaska 

Grizzly Hunting Currituck 
—— a one “Reet 
————e unting, nois unting in the Sou d 
7 Boek ting vine gat Pats KODIAK BROWN BEAR and GRIZZLY 

ng, Manitoba quare-Tail Trou ¥ 

ain a. wap KENAI MOOSE—CHICKALOON SHEEP—CARIBOU and GOAT 
he There are no other pictures obtainable fall 1929 spring 1930 : ; 
hirty anywhere the equal of these. To get the Alaska Peninsula, Kodiak Island, Kenai Peninsula, Cook Inlet, Rainy Pass, Chickaloon, 

ones you want without delay, order now. ean Glacier, Chugach and Alaska Ranges. 
i i i expeditions to fit any purse. 

" FIELD & STREAM . ea ae 

578 . for particulars ALASKA GUIDES INCORPORATED, Anchorage, Alaska 

Madison Ave. New York . 

eal ANDY SIMONS, Field Manager 
——— 























“More Game” Pa lletin of the eAmerican 


PRIMITIVE AREAS IN 
NATIONAL FORESTS 


OL. WILLIAM B. GREELEY, 

during his administration as Chief 

of the United States Forest Ser- 

vice, inaugurated the policy of 
preserving wilderness areas in the Na- 
tional Forests. His successor, Major R. 
Y. Stuart, has continued the same policy 
with an elaboration. It has been decided to 
establish two distinct forms of so-called 
wilderness areas in National Forests, each 
to have its distinctive character and pur- 
pose. 

One form is to be known as Research 
Reserves, designed to insure the preserva- 
tion of virgin areas typifying all impor- 
tant forest conditions in the United States 
to meet the needs of science and education. 
This will be done particularly for such 
forest types as are not permanently pre- 
served in National Parks. These Research 
Reserves will not be available for recrea- 
tional purposes. Public use of them will be 
strictly limited, and no interference will 
be permitted which will tend to disturb 
the characteristic animal and plant life 


and soil conditions peculiar to each. 
Primitive Areas, designed for both 
recreational and educational use, access 


of the public to which will be permitted, 
are also to be established. The so-called 
wilderness character of such areas will 
be maintained so far as possible by exclud- 
ing summer hotels, automobile roads, per- 
manent camps and industries which would 
tend to destroy the primitive character 
of the area, the object being to maintain 
natural conditions and primitive means 
of transportation and living accommoda- 
tions so far as possible. This would mean 
pack trains, canoe and other primitive 
methods of transportation to the exclu- 
sion of highways. 

Instructions have been issued by the 
Chief of the Forest Service to all Forest 
Supervisors to make surveys of the forest 
areas under their charge and make selec- 
tion as soon as possible of areas suitable 
for these two types. 

Since the Forest Service began to en- 
courage recreational use of the National 
Forests, that feature of these publicly 
owned areas has developed tremendously. 
In 1928, 23,008,000 persons visited the 
National Forests of America, which was 
an increase of 24 per cent over the pre- 
ceding year and 628 per cent over 1917. 
The Forest Service maintains 1,187 camp 
grounds in the National Forests, either 
wholly or partly improved. The cost of 
establishing and improving these camp 
grounds has been $282,516. Some 5M 
more such camp grounds are needed i 
order to insure fire protection and sani- 
tation where the public makes use of the 
forest areas. 

National Forests are used recreationally 
by canoeists, campers, anglers and hunters 
in the wilder sections, and by motorists 
where roads are available. 


PROPAGATION OF BOB-WHITE 


URING the past ten years while 

W. B. Coleman was in charge of 
the Virginia State Game Farm, he made 
consistent progress in the breeding of 
bob-white quail in captivity and finally 
succeeded in maintaining a brood stock 
in considerable numbers throughout the 
year and turning out several thousand 
young bob-white annually. 
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In the April-May issue of American 
Game, the publication of the American 
Game Protective Association, Mr. Cole- 
man describes his experiments conducted 
during the past year in the use of incu- 
bators and brooders as a substitute for 
domestic hens in the rearing of quail. He 
was able to hatch 8,448 young bob-white 
from 11,421 eggs set in incubators, or an 
average of over 73 per cent. Mr. Coleman 
used eighty mechanical brooders for rear- 
ing these young quail, and was well satis- 
fied with the results. 

Mr. Coleman has also discovered that 
it is not absolutely necessary that quail 
be mated to produce fertile eggs. He found 
by enclosing twelve hens with four cock 
birds in pens 12x75 feet, eggs of high 
average fertility were produced. The ad- 

vantage of this plan over the confining 
a pairs in separate pens is the saving in 
expense, 

Mr. Coleman’s methods and his suc- 
cesses are being watched with keen in- 
terest by game breeders and sportsmen of 
the whole country. It will be of interest 
to know that he has recently resigned as 
Superintendent of the Virginia Game 
Farm and has undertaken a breeding en- 
terprise of his own. 


NEW JERSEY FISH AND GAME 


HE New Jersey Board of Fish and 
Game Commissioners. carries on its 
administrative work on the theory that 
it was created and is maintained for the 
purpose of supplying a maximum of fish 
and game for the sportsmen of the state. 
The recent annual report of the Board 
for the year ended June 30, 1928, discloses 
an exceptionally successful year’s work. 
Two game farms are operated, from which 
were distributed over 21,000 pheasants 
during the past year, besides several thou- 
sand that were imported from England 
for the purpose of introducing new blood ; 
15,000 rabbits were imported and liber- 
ated; 431 Hungarian partridge and 758 
quail. 

New Jersey also has an extraordinarily 
successful fish propagating plant. For a 
number of years the policy of producing 
a maximum number of adult fish for 
planting has been followed, which policy 
has met with the enthusiastic approval 
of the anglers of the state. Excellent fish- 
ing resulted immediately following the 
inauguration of that policy. During the 
past year, 321,722 trout over six inches 
in length were planted in the streams of 
New Jersey, about the same number under 
six inches, and nearly 200,000 young black 
bass. Perch, shad, sunfish and other fish 
were also planted in very large numbers. 

Accurate records are compiled of the 
take of fish and game in the state by 
sportsmen, which showed a marked in- 
crease last year over the previous year 
for all species except ducks and geese. 
For instance, the bag of pheasants in- 
creased from 59,000 to 75,000; quail from 
61,000 to 68,000, and it should be noted 
that a number of counties of the state are 
closed to quail shooting; woodcock in- 
creased from 8,000 to 12,000. There was 
a similar increase in the take of all species 
of fish. 

New Jersey is a small state, but it has 


a large percentage of lands suitable for 
hunting, fishing and other recreational 
uses. Collections of revenues from hunters 
and anglers licenses, fines and penalties, 
and from other sources aggregated $336, 
870.87 for the year. This amount was a 
little more than balanced by expenditures, 
which amounted to $349,000. It is appar- 
ent that the conservation work of the 
state is practically self-sustaining. 


RESTORATION OF LAKE 
CHAMPLAIN 


NE of the most beautiful and de- 

lightful bodies of fresh water in 
America is Lake Champlain. Some of the 
most significant events in our history oc- 
curred on its shores. It has borne on its 
bosom the fleets of several nations, and 
the primeval forests surrounding it for 
many years supplied timber for the fleets 
of the world. In primitive times it 
abounded in fish life, but owing to ex- 
cesses and abuse fish have almost entirely 
disappeared from it. 

The Conservation Department of New 
York State has organized a plan for a 
complete biological survey of the lake 
to be carried on during the coming sum- 
mer. Dr. Emmeline Moore, Director of 

iological Surveys of the New York Con- 
servation Pennine, will be in charge. 
The studies will include pollution, aquatic 
vegetation and aquatic animal life, and 
will form the basis of a plan for restora- 
tion of the fisheries of the lake, which 
formerly included great quantities of white 
fish, small-mouth bass, pike-perch, north- 
ern pike, pickerel, perch and lake trout. 

It is the intention of the department to 
put into effect whatever is needed to be 
done to restore the attractiveness and 
value of this magnificent body of water 
as a fishing resort. 


NEW NATIONAL PARKS 


HE last session of Congress enlarged 

the National Park System of the 
country nearly 200,000 square miles, the 
largest addition being the new park to be 
known as the Grand Teton National Park 
in Wyoming, which embraces the Teton 
Mountains lying south of Yellowstone 
National Park and which had been recom- 
mended for inclusion in an addition to 
Yellowstone. The Grand Teton National 
-ark embraces 150,000 square miles, and 
will probably be administered in connec- 
tion with Yellowstone Park. The estab- 
lishment of this park is the result of a 
3l-year struggle. 

Another new park will be Bryce Canyon 
National Park in southern Utah. It is a 
small area of 22,000 square miles, but 
embraces BB natural phenomena 


of fantastic eroded pinnacles vividly 
colored. 
Additions were made to the Acadia 


National Park on the coast of Maine, to 
Yellowstone Park, to Lassen National 
Park in northern California and to Rocky 
Mountain National Park in Colorado. 
Congress also passed a bill creating 
Ouachita National Park in Arkansas, but 
this act failed of approval by the President. 
The Secretary of the Interior was au- 
thorized by Congress to investigate the 
advisability of establishing a National 
Park in the Everglades of Florida. 
Many bills proposing other National 
Parks failed to receive final consideration. 
Opposition to many of these projects ap- 
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peared on the ground that the areas pro- 
posed did not embrace features measuring 
up to National Park standards. 


QUAIL DEMONSTRATION 
AREAS 


N order that it may be learned just 

what methods are necessary to employ 
to maintain a maximum supply of quail 
throughout the corn belt and other North- 
ern States, the Sporting Arms and Am- 
munition Manufacturers’ Institute, on 
recommendation of Aldo Leopold, in 
charge of the Institute’s Game Survey, 
has decided to establish a series of quail 
demonstration areas in several states. 

In order to encourage this undertaking, 
Fellowships carrying a maximum stipend 
of $3,000 each are being established in a 
number of agricultural colleges and uni- 
versities. The United States Biological 
Survey has agreed to co-operate by “fur- 
nishing the services of Mr. Herbert L. 
Stoddard to supervise this work, Mr. 
Stoddard having practically completed his 
research work on quail in Georgia and 
Florida. 

Mr. Leopold describes the survey work 
he is carrying on in an article in the 
April-May issue of American Game. His 
article is accompanied by graphs illustrat- 
ing the plans for carrying on the quail 
demonstration areas. It is Mr. Leopold's 
contention that the maintenance of a sup- 
ply of quail in the North-Central States 
depends less upon legislation and closed 
seasons than upon co-operation with the 
farmer on whose land quail must be raised. 
3y restoration and establishment of suit- 
able cover, methods of winter feeding and 
protection from natural enemies, it is 
believed that any average farm can pro- 
duce a considerable supply of quail without 
interference with its normal productivity 
of crops and live stock. 


INDIANA GAME ACTIVITIES 


ACH state is distinguished for some 
particular activity in connection with 
fish and game conservation. While the 
state of Indiana does not operate game 
farms, it has recently commenced the 
work of stocking the state with ring- 
necked pheasants by purchase of birds and 
eggs from commercial breeders. It is the 
opinion of George N. Mannfeld, Superin- 
tendent of the Division of Fish and Game, 
that it will be a number of years before 
the birds will be sufficiently plentiful to 
Warrant an open season. 

Indiana does, however, carry on fish 
propagation work extensively, the dis- 
tribution for the fiscal year ended 
September 30, 1928, having exceeded 
11,000,000 fish. While the total distribu- 
tion does not compare with states which 
rear pike-perch and similar prolific species 
in large numbers, the showing is excellent 
of the nest-building fishes, such as small- 
mouth and large-mouth bass, rock bass, 
bluegills and, crappie, which species are 
well suited to the waters of that state. 

Another activity of the Indiana Fish 
and Game Department provided for by 
law is the encouragement of the organiza- 
tion of game protective and sportsmen’s 
organizations. Probably no other state 
has such a provision in its statutes. As a 
result of the activity of an organizer em- 
ployed by the department, there are over 
300 sportsmen’s organizations in Indiana. 
The department issues a monthly bulletin 


which is furnished to all of these organi- 
zations for information regarding the 
state’s activities. 

Another activity peculiar to Indiana is 
the maintenance of an educational director 
for instruction of the public in the value 
of song and insectivorous birds. This ac- 
tivity is carried on in co-operation with 
the National Association of Audubon 
Societies, and is an exceedingly popular 
work. 

The Indiana Department of Natural 
Resources embraces a wide field, including 
geology, entomology, forestry, lands and 
waters, fish and game, and engineering. 


WAR STOPS QUAIL SHIPMENTS 


IVIL WAR, which broke out in 
Mexico early in March, interfered 
with the export of quail from that coun- 


try into the United States for stocking: 


purposes in large numbers. Director Wade 
H. Phillips of the Department of Con- 
servation and Development of North 
Carolina states that an order for 4,000 
birds to come to that state remains un- 
filled on account of the disturbance caused 
by the insurrection. 


RESTRICTIVE FIREARM 
LEGISLATION 


HAT provision of the United States 

Constitution which guarantees Ameri- 
can citizens the right to keep and bear 
arms is frequently being infringed by 
state laws. The object of most of such 
laws or proposed acts is meritorious in 
that the purpose generally is the curbing 
of crime. There doesn’t seem to be diffi- 
culty, however, in states that have enacted 
such legislation for criminals to obtain 
firearms, and the actual effect of such 
laws is to hamper honest, law-abiding 
citizens in the possession and ownership 
of firearms rather than to check the crim- 
inal class. 

An act was proposed in the recent legis- 
lative session of Missouri which would 
entirely prohibit the possession and use 
of rifles in that state. 

A very interesting report made by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company for 
1927 gives the causes of a large number 
of accidents for which damage claims were 
paid, which were as follows: 


An 


oe 


Automobile accidents, 1,655; cranking 
motors, 334; hurt in homes, 920; falling 
objects, 748 : bites of animals, etc., 131; 
falling from bed, 8; falling from animals, 
14; falling on stairs, 630; falling in bath 
tub, 31; injured in athletic field, 15; in- 
jured on bathing beaches, 128; in baseball, 

84; in basketball, 49; in football, 46; in 
golf, 34; dancing, 12; bowling, 18; fish- 
ing, 19; injured by firearms, 15. 

Accidental injury from firearms is of 
such rare occurrence as to figure but 
slightly in the tabulation. It would seem 
to be more dangerous to take a bath than 
to go hunting. 

Aside from the desirability of continu- 
ing the use of firearms in sport and recrea- 
tion, it is to the advantage of the country 
that its young men be familiar with fire- 
arms and understand their use. No one 
can say when it may be necessary that a 
large element of our young manhood 
should know something of the use of guns. 


WILL BREED WILD MALLARDS 


HE Michigan Department of Con- 
servation has under consideration a 
plan to increase the number of breeding 
mallard ducks throughout that state, ac- 
cording to a method long advocated by 
the American Game Protective Associa- 
tion. The plan of operation to be under- 
taken by the Game Division of the 
Department is to release numbers of these 
birds in units of one drake and several 
ducks in suitable territory now devoid 
or sparsely inhabited during the spring 
and summer months by this species. This 
liberation is to be. made prior to the nest- 
ing season in the upper peninsula and 
certain marshy areas and game refuges 
elsewhere throughout the state. It is 
reasonable to expect that the result: will 
be that these birds will nest in the locality 
where liberated, thus insuring a plentiful 
supply of local bred ducks for fall shooting. 
It is the intention to band as many as 
possible of the young mallards that their 
migrations may subsequently be checked. 
This is a very promising field for in- 
creasing the waterfowl shooting in this 
country. By methods similar to this, 
sportsmen’s clubs and individuals can, 
with very slight expenditure, encourage 
the breeding of mallard ducks in enormous 
numbers, 
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our-Hooted Ghosts 


Hunting white sheep on the sky-line of Alaska 


LMOST every one who has hunted 

any form of big game and enjoyed 

the experience has harbored a 

healthy hankering for a mountain- 

sheep hunt. Three years ago, when my 

luck landed me in Alaska, this one of my 

dreams seemed bound to come true—white 

sheep at that, the beautiful Dall sheep of 

the North, he of the snowy coat and 
spreading: horns. 

I had hobnobbed with these four-footed 
ghosts of the hills through the summer. 
At odd moments I watched them, from 
mid-May, when they scratched their ticks 
and lounged on the sunny slopes of the 
lower hills—they were poor and dirty 
and patch-coated and unkempt then— 
till mid-August, when, with short new 
coats, white as the winter snows, and 
sleek, well-plumped bodies underneath, 
they were again making short excur- 
sions valley ward. But now, when it was 
time to hunt, there were few worthy 
rams in sight. They had. retreated up- 
ward through spring and summer, hang- 
ing ever along the edge of the retreating 
snow and pasturing on new herbage 
in the wondrous alpine flower fields of 
these high paradises. 

When they could get no more eleva- 
tion from the valley wall, they had mi- 
grated along the ridge toward the 
interior—even into the green edges of 
the vast ice fields and glaciers massed 
about the feet of the mighty Mt. Logan. 
They were up there now—a fine flock 
of rams. This male detachment had 
been sighted by the weary “Loganeers~ 
while returning from their climb in the 
first week of July. 

It was a country to fire the heart of 
a hunter, Wild and magnificent—the 
real thing in a mountain wilderness, 
Before the tent door lay the Chitina 
River valley—flat as a table, two miles 
wide, a desert, a desolation of gravel 
cut here and there by hurrying glacial 
streams that changed their courses with 
every freshet. Two miles up-stream 
the valley was blocked by the nose of 
the Chitina glacier, a vast chaos of rock 
and mud bedded on ice, with a fringe 
of spruces on its lowest edge. 

On either side of the flat the valley 


walls rose steeply to the sky-line. They 
were cut at short intervals by great, im- 
passable cafions. The lower two thousand 
feet rising above the river flat were tim- 
bered ; above this lay the alpine pastures, 
terminated here and there by great battle- 
mented cliff walls. It was white sheep 
country—and country to try the legs and 
lungs and heart of the toughest hunter. 
So I packed the big pack-sack and 
tramped off up the valley eight miles to 
Trail End, so called because the trail, now 
derelict, of the Boundary Survey had 
ended there. I was alone. There was not 
a human soul known to be within fifty or 


All ready for Trail End 





By HAMILTON M. LAING 
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sixty miles. Nor was this little hike just 
what it might be supposed. It was over 
rough traveling. There was a rise of a 
thousand feet. The half dozen streams that 
had to be negotiated were high and on 
the rampage—dirty, brawling, arrogant 
courses; noisy, ramping, beastly water. 
The way was through country as crude 
and chaotic as a new world in the making. 

Twice en route I saw big game. Once, 
as I rested, I swept the green sky-line 
slopes far above me and with the binocu- 
lars picked up a flock of sheep. Small white 
dots merely, that moved and changed posi- 
tion. Sheep to be earned, truly ! They seemed 
on the very roof of even this mountain 
hunting ground, for my own elevation 
here was nearly three thousand feet. 
Again, as I emerged from the growling 
cafion between the moraine and the val- 
ley wall, I searched the gravel flat 
ahead and—yes, there he was! A big 
brown grizzly was leaving the open, 
walking hurriedly, to disappear in the 
timber. We had met before—when I 
carried a pack and a staff only. 

In the sheltered little bend of the 
stream within half a mile of the end of 
the last timber in the valley I pitched 
the pup-tent, and hung my cache where 
I figured Ephraim would not be able to 
reach it. Then I went over to the mo- 
raine, climbed to a high point and sat 
down on a matting of mountain avens— 
the favorite sheep food of the region, 
now bristling with its comical bearded 
seed-tufts. With the glasses I studied 
the slopes. 


MORE lonely, lovely, desolate yet 

engaging spot I had never seen. 
Behind me lay the gruesome moraine— 
miles of chaotic ice and mud that was 
constantly groaning and grinding and 
cracking—overtopped across the valley 
southward by the white snow crowns. 
Before me stood the steep valley wall— 
a fringe of timber below tall, abrupt 
battlements crowned by the sky-line 
pastures. Flocks of white sheep on those 
green pastures of the clouds seemed 
the only touch of reality in the desolate, 
magnificent picture. The croak of a 
raven and the chatter of a magpie did 
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not help the reality of the uncanny scene. 

There were sheep up there—little flocks 
scattered over the several miles, and two 
or three lone individuals that I suspected 
of being solitary rams. The problem was 
to get up. One pathway only seemed open. 
At the end of the sheer valley wall where 
the mountain ended abruptly, the angle of 
the shoulder and its roughness indicated 
that a climber might find a way. Tomor- 
row? But those spits of rainy mizzle and 
those mist wreaths wrapping the hills 
spelled nothing good for sheep-hunting up 
there in the skyey pastures on the morrow. 

Early I crawled into the tiny pup-tent, 
and in the diary I wrote: “I think I never 
felt more lonely anywhere than in this 
region. If the stream were only clear and 
had a soul, then I might relish its grum- 
bling, grinding, roaring and shrieking. 
You may hear every noise on earth from 
these waters. Such streams are conscience- 
less. Even this little one nearly caught me. 
When I vaulted it, my pole locked between 
two unseen boulders, and I came near 
landing in a bad spot—water soupy-thick 
and ice-cold. The alpine willow herb 
blooming along its banks is a joy to the 
eye, but it is a pity that it does not grace 
a lovelier stream than this glacial sewer.” 

It seemed a bad beginning. Light rain 
fell most of the night. I slept badly. To- 
ward morning it grew so cold that I was 
forced to rise and don all spare clothing 
in order to get back to the edge of com- 
fort. When I rose, late, the upper range 
was wrapped in gray cloud; the weather 
had a more villainous aspect. But there 
were some sheep in sight. A dozen had 
moved down below the mist banks and 
were feeding close to the brow of the 
rocky buttresses. 

About eight o’clock I set out to try 
conclusions with that shoulder of the 
mountain. A half mile of scramble over 
cobbles and boulders up a dry stream bed 
brought me to where I was able to work 
along the ridge leading up to my objec- 
tive. Another half mile upward through 
some woods—the last timber of the 
Chitina ended here on the ridge abruptly— 
and up a rim tangled with spiny juniper, 
stunted spruce, willow and poplar led me 
to the foot of the wall. Here I sat down 
for council of war. 

What a mighty desolation! Grim, gray, 
forbidding. Southward and eastward the 
great gray moraine, with its grinding pot- 
holes—these were blue with little icebergs 
floating—seemed more 
vast and terrible than 
ever. In that direction 
the only touch of life 
was the point of Chitina 
Mountain. Miles away, 
this green mound rose 
abruptly —a verdant 
island in a dull sea of 
glacial chaos. Though I 
studied its slopes care- 
fully in the glasses, I 
could see no sign of 
game. Then I discovered 
that the nearest sheep 
had already seen me. 
Two ewes with lambs 
were scampering up the 
mountain to hide in the 
cloud banks. What eyes 
they have! 


OW I realized the 
worst. New fog- 
masses were forming 
above me lower than the 
others. And then, away 
down the valley I saw it 
—quite the real thing in 
clouds and mists. Creep- 
ing up the Chitina, low, 
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hugging tightly against the mountain walls, 
a great bank of murk was on the move. 
Like a huge, gray-white slug it crawled 
over the back of the moraine far below 
me and crept upward until its solid head 
had passed my camp and enveloped me. 
There was no silver lining in that cloud. 
Sheep hunting on the sky-line meadows 
was off for the day. SoI retraced my steps. 
But knocking a ram off his hoofs in 
skyey pastures is only a small part of 
sheep hunting in such a region, and on the 
way down I sought entertainment in the 
straggling, misty wood. Here, in the last 
bit of the Chitina forests, I found birds— 
a family of noisy pigeon hawks, some 
Hudsonian chickadees, a flock of white- 
winged crossbills and, most pleasing of all, 
some of the beautiful Bohemian waxwings. 
I also found a bit of old trail that I took 
to be a well-worn bear path till, discover- 
ing ax-marks, I learned it was a last feeler 
of the old Survey Trail, now taken over 
entirely by Ephraim and black Bruin. 


LL afternoon it mizzled coldly, and 
heavy mists wrapped the landscape 

so tightly that visibility was limited to a 
distance of fifty or sixty yards. A numbing 
silence hung everywhere, except that the 
stream sang its diabolical music. For the 
rest of the day I snuggled unde: the shel- 
ter of a spruce and courted a little fire 
built against the flat face of a boulder. 
Under the circumstances, I suppose I was 
getting on with the game “as well as could 
be expected,” as the nurse says of the 
patient when he is feeling his worst. 

The next day was a repetition of the 
first. I began to realize that the clear 
weather of early summer was now a thing 
of the past. These already were the mists 
of autumn. Old Corvus, the impish raven, 
came in close in the morning and called 
up his mate. From many perches and 
with much winging overhead, they looked 
me over and told what they thought of 
me: that I was a no-account hunter, and 
to hurry up and make a kill or go home 
and not waste their time watching me. 

3ut the third morning seemed to offer a 
promise of sunlight. Great gray and white 
and leaden spume clouds hung everywhere, 
high and low, but their ranks were broken. 
Blue sky showed overhead in some little 
breaks to let a shaft of light down into the 
valley. So I took the dare. 

In a short time I had gained the spot 
where previously I had turned back. Now 


Notice the wide horn spread of the white sheep 


I climbed on—along another juniper- 
grown ridge; into a short draw, where the 
great mountain parsnips were in bloom; 
out of a little chimney on to a wide, grassy 
slape at the foot of the cliff; then around 
a corner, where the rocks were so broken 
that I clambered up easily enough. Finally 
I stood on the edge of the green sheep pas- 
tures of my mountain. 

But I had clambered into the fog. Be- 
low me, down the valley, I beheld the 
same gray-white cloud slug crawling up 
the moraine. But it was more broken; it 
was less ominous and sinister; there was 
more light everywhere. I looked back 
along my pathway, and the thought of 
going down there with a heavy pack-sack 
gave me a touch of what is commonly 
called “that sinking feeling.” 

Now I was enveloped in the drifting fog 
banks, and in disgust I turned back to the 
rocky stairway and waited. But I was 
amazed at the speed with which these 
white veils slipped by, and in a break I 
saw clear down to the moraine. So I made 
another right about, and set upward again. 
Hope dies stubbornly in a hunter. Perhaps 
the mountain top was in sunlight and a 
big ram was chewing his cud on a warm 
bench, waiting for me. But this pretty 
picture was blotted out: by the cheerful 
prospect of wandering around in the fog 
banks—lost ; a pretty pickle up here where 
there was neither fuel nor shelter and but 
one stairway down. 

A cleft in the aerial curtains showed me 
that off on my right, the mountain broke 
away abruptly. Here was a rim to follow 
even in a fog. Excelsior! So I burned my 
bridges and toiled upward. The fogs were 
cold though rather dry, but once a chilly 
mizzle forced me to the shelter of a big 
slab of rock on the rim. Ground-squirrels 
shouted their noisy alarms and coneys 
squeaked their comical replies at sight of 
the strange thing that had invaded their 
high solitudes. 


OW I got a glimpse here, now there. 
Once I looked down eastward into a 
vast wide canon to the glacial stream 
growling in the bottom, and as the same 
rift swept onward it bared the face of the 
mountain opposite and there I saw a white 
sheep standing. He was a great ram, and 
his big head seemed a crown of glory. 
But he was as safe from me as if he had 
been grazing on another planet. 
What, ho! A rent in the curtain ahead 
and to left revealed 
a big sheep. § y heart 
stopped, then ran rat-tat- 
tat for a few moments. 
But no, it was but an 
old ewe. The fog had 
magnified her an extra 
diameter. I saw now 
that the ground-squirrel 
on the boulder was big 
as a mountain marmot; 
the coney was a jack- 
rabbit. Had the latter 
not been giving their 
characteristic calls, I 
could not have believed 
such proportions. 
Interest was growing 
with every stride up- 
ward. The plot was 
thickening. At least I 
was close to sheep. If I 
could not see them, they 
could not see me; and 
plainly they could not 
get my scent, as I was 
on the leeward rim of 
the pastures. What if a 
wide rift in the curtains 
should come and reveal 
the white flock under 
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my nose? I had never fired at a sheep. 
Sheep. fever at six thousand-odd feet. 
What possibilities ! 

Just ahead and to the left, maybe twen- 
ty-five or thirty yards, a white hump 
moved on the crest of a little rise, indis- 
tinct yet plain enough—the plump, rounded 
back of a sheep. And a ram! No nursing 
old grandmother under that sleek jacket. 
His head was down as he fed in the de- 
pression. I lay and waited, drawing in deep 
to still my heaving lungs. Shade of Robin 
Hood and his merry hunters! One, two, 
three white backs loomed over the rise— 
every one a ram! Every head down. The 
largest seemed as long as a pony. 

Would they never stop nibbling and take 
a look at the weather or something? I had 
half a mind to give a little bark or whistle, 
but decided to let good enough alone. To 
stampede three rams into that white murk 
was not pleasing to dwell upon. Now up 
comes the first head. It was but a three- 
year-old—and it was followed by a smaller 
one. My heart turned to dust. But still 
there was the larger one, and he was dis- 
appearing. 

Desperately I wriggled backward behind 
the rim, went up a few yards and peered. 
The young ram saw me instantly and 
told the other by a mere wave of his 
head. The farther animal raised his head 
and swung it around. Alas, he was but a 
4-year-old—a magnificent animal, but still 
not the patriarch of these pastures I was 
seeking. The young fellow mistrusted 
greatly. The larger rams took a look and 
then, as though saying, “Oh, that ! Eat your 
breakfast, son!” went on with their feeding. 


Y and by I backed behind the rim 

again and started upward. These 
were new experiences, anyway. When I 
had gained considerably more elevation, I 
came to a spot where my rim petered to 
nothing, and I must now take to the 
slopes. Pausing here a while, I noted a 
blue rift up-wind, and in a minute the tail 
end of the long cloud-bank rolled past me. 
Before my eyes was a sight to stir the 
heart. In a little green basin about a hun- 
dred yards distant were twenty-odd white 
sheep. I was in the sheep pasture! But 


Four-Footed Ghosts 


White or Dall sheep in the lower pastures down below timber-line 


there were no big rams—ewes and lambs 
and young stock, every one of them. 
Some were feeding, some were lying, 
chewing contentedly. They were well 
scattered over a small area, the outermost 
being about a hundred and fifty yards dis- 
tant. More than one caught sight of my 
head as I peered, but they were unafraid. 
Here were wild animals on their native 
heath, entirely at ease and at home. And 
the camera in camp! I studied their horns 
and found all styles from nubbins as long 
as my finger to well-curved, spreading 
prongs on the elder ladies. One old matron 
had one long, straight horn and one curved 
—<decidedly a distinctive touch. 


Fwy me now I saw a glimpse of 
new slopes. Over a ridge lay a new 
pasture—it might be full of rams. So, 
stifling a hankering for choice spring lamb, 
which comes to the best-intentioned folk 
after many meatless weeks, I crawled away 
without alarming the flock and worked up 
over the ridge, just as a new fog wall 
came up the valley. But my bridges were 
long since burned. I kept upward. 

By and by the white curtains were 
drawn aside above me, and I saw a beauti- 
ful sight—clear to the summit of the green 
slope. But it was bare, deserted. As a break 
swept along the lower part of this cloud- 
land pasture I saw that it, too, was unoc- 
cupied. I was above the sheep. So I turned 
downward, but before I had reached the 
first break-away there came a heavy white 
murk again, so dense that it seemed a com- 
plete shut-down for the day. For a while 
I waited, but in vain. 

Waiting for sky-line clouds to roll by, 
with nothing else to do, is my idea of a 
slow time. So I groped for the lower pas- 
tures. I found a stairway leading below, 
but it wds not the one I had ascended ; and 
when I emerged below the ridge, I was 
in strange territory. Then I heard the 
clatter of slide rock—hoofs scrambling 
close beside me. In a moment, four or five 
sheep went around me up-wind, and sever- 
al more passed on the other side—to get 
my scent and go scampering out of sight. 
I was surrounded! 

Again I waited, and again started down. 


But now I heard the noise of cafion waters 
on my right hand—which same was all 
wrong—and so turned across the face of 
the mountain, hoping to come to the edge 
up which I had ascended. It was lighten- 
ing a little again; the mists were thinner 
below me, Then, down the slope, barely on 
the fringe of faint visibility, I spied a 
sheep that set my heart pounding. Avpeep 
with the binoculars showed him a big 
ram. I could see the sweep of his horns, 
for he was looking squarely at me with 
disapproval in his eye. 

A little too far. I could have hit him 
just generally, I knew; but such shooting 
is criminal. So, getting ‘down on fours like 
a bear, I worked across the slope, down 
wind, hoping thus to keep him from stam- 
peding. I was careful to keep in his eye, 
knowing well that the instant he lost sight 
of me he would break. A hundred and 
fifty yards, and it was clearing. Now he 
had seen enough. He swung his head high 
—sure sign of his dintentions—and _ half 
turned. But I was ready for him and cut 
loose instantly. Down he went, but stag- 
gered up to his feet. Again I fired, holding 
for his neck, and killed him. I heard the 
sharp clack of his heavy horns against a 
rock as he fell. 


RAN down. As really big rams go, he 

was no record-breaker. But he was a 
noble animal, and I felt greatly elated in 
getting him after the effort involved. He 
was plump almost to obesity, sleek and 
clean and white. As I gazed at him I 
was glad and sorry at once, and how I 
wished for my camera! Before I had put 
hand upon him, the last wisp of cloud 
whisked by; sunlight bathed the alpine 
slopes, and I could see far away down the 
blue vista of the valley. 

But this was not the end. In fact, it was 
just a good beginning. Because this ram 
was destined for a museum, his whole 
hide, head and horns and feet had to be 
removed intact. But that fine meat. The 
very best I could hope for was a fifty-fifty 
split on the deal with Ephraim and the 
ravens. Nor was I even sure of this. When 

had wrapped the hind quarters, with 
loin attached, in (Continued on page 102) 
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“You,” 
been using worms” 


said Charles, “have 
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“What do you think I lugged 


worms in here for?” 


Where big SPei ‘hled trout lived and thrived 


By ARTHUR R. MACDOUGALL, Jr. 


“ HERE in blazes are we? 
manded Fred. 

Fred was Charles’ neighbor, 

and Charles was the fellow 

who had assured Fred and me that with 

his compass and map he could take us 

in to Robinson just as easily as he could 

take us down to the station in Augusta. 

It was perfectly evident that Charles 
didn’t know just where we were when 
Fred demanded that Charles tell us. But 
it was even more evident that we were 
there—in a beaver bog, in the midst of 
a thousand acres of alder and cedar. The 
points of a compass are easy to follow 
in a beaver bog printed with nice little 
figures on a map, but not in the real 
thing with a driving rain to keep it com- 
pany. 

Charles’ map had long since been re- 
duced to pulp. Speaking for myself, so 
had I. Charles knew that we ought to 
go north. 

Here, in the calm of my study, my 
topographic indicates that this particular 
swamp is only two miles long. But sure- 
ly, the surveyors did not wade through 
it. We did, following the brook that 
meanders like a child of Satan. 

Fred was in the lead at the tag end 
of the soggy day. Turning, he exclaimed 
in a dramatic way, “I almost believe 
that we're out.” 

“Certainly,” agreed Charles cheerful- 
ly. “Now we go just a little west of 
north. There’s a good lean-to at Robin- 
ned a 

“How do you know there is a lean-to?” 
questioned Fred. 

‘That fellow told me so.” 

“That fellow will hate to meet up with 
me twice if I meet him once. He told 
you too darned much!” Fred grumbled. 

“Don't be a crab,” 
urged patient Char- 
lie. 

“I wish 
a crab,” rejoined 
Fred. By which he 
may have _ been 
thinking of the 
crab’s ability to go 
backward, I suppose. 

Charles had 
called it a little 
north of west, but 
there was a lot of 
it. By sheer will 
power I clung to 
my rod-case, and 
fought down the de- 
sire to throw away 
my pack. Charles 
led the way, but 
even Charles grunt- 
ed at falling down 
so often. The scen- 


I were 
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” de- 


ery was decidedly uneven, besides being 
submerged in places. 


But we tramped on, a little north of 


west. After we had gone about two miles 
farther, Charles declared we must now 
swing harder to the west. Really I 


don't want to stoop to punning, since this 
is a serious story; but just notice that 
word harder. So it seemed, I assure you. 

Fred was too heavy for his age, and 
he plunged horizontally too often for his 
own peace of mind. Wet, cold, tired and 
jabbed at, clutched and ripped by shrub- 
bery, we continued harder to the west, 
like pilgrims who, lost and forsaken, 
continue because they dare not turn back. 
Step by step the forest slapped us in 
the face with boughs containing buckets 
full of rain. It kept getting worse and 
worse in every way. 

Conversation shortens the miles, but 
in moments of that sort it is unbearable. 
Sock! Suck! Plop! Thump! We kept go- 
ing harder to the west of north. The 
dripping silence kept step, or a step, 
ahead of us. 


UDDENLY Fred, who had been on duty 

at the rear, broke the spell of silence 
with a weary shout. “Hold up! I can see 
an open place, over here to my left.” 

“What does it look like?” Charles 
asked indifferently. 

“It looks like a big mowing—a field.” 

“No mowings in this country,” said 
Charles, his voice betraying impatience 
that Fred should think of anything so 
foolish. 

“I’m going to have a look, anyway,” 
declared Fred. “You wait, right where 
you are.” 

We —. 
in waiting. 


I was never more patient 
gave me a chance to sit 








W et, cold, tired and jabbed at, we continued harder to the west 


down. We could hear Fred’s elephantine 
progress. 

“By George!” he ejaculated. 
field, a big ten-acre lot.” 

We could hear Fred lumbering down 
the ridge to our left. The afternoon had 
passed. It was growing dark. had a 
childish moment, when my heart beat 
high with hope. What if we had traveled 
in a wide circle and had come back to 
the field on Chamberlin Hill, where we 
had left the car? Certainly there was a 
big lot—a big, ten-acre lot— 

The sound of crashing brush, which 
had thus far indicated the progress of 
Ired’s advance, ended with a distinct 
splash. We listened for more manifesta- 
tions of his whereabouts, but nothing 
save the sound of dripping trees greeted 
our astonished ears. 

“Freddy!” bellowed Charles in an as- 
tonishingly energetic voice. “Freddy! !” 

No answer. 

Charles slid out of his pack like an 
eel from a landing net. I was left alone. 
But I was not to be lost that easily. It 
was remarkable, but I surely was able 
to run. Down we went. Funny, how hard 
it was to run down-hill; but then, there 
were four trees to the square yard. A 
cry from Charles warned me to put 
the brakes on, or I _ should have 
charged into that pond, even as Freddy 
had done. 

The sudden transformation of a ten- 
acre lot into a pond of uncertain size 
had almost undone Fred. His confident 
charge down the hill, at the foot of which 
he had expected to wallow in clover, 
had generated a momentum which car- 
ried him into the pond. It appeared that 
he had kept to his feet, and fortunately 
for him the water was shallow. 

He was |. still 
standing in it, knee- 
deep, when I ar- 
rived. The murky 
light of departing 
day and the rain 
were swaddled 
about him. Enough! 
It is never more 
than an inch from 
crying to laughter. 


“It is a 


So I laughed. 
Turning a mourn- 
ful and offended 


face upon me, Fred 
waded ashore with 
all the mincing 
grace of an old 
maid on stilts. 
After the com- 
edy, the wind be- 
gan to blow. If 
you have never 
been drenched to 
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Fred got another. And he lost it. But not until we had a good look at it 


the hide in the Maine woods, while the 
early June wind blew, you have little 
idea how it feels. “Cold” doesn't de- 
scribe it. One just can’t be cold in June! 
But one’s teeth chatter. Let it go at 
that. 

Charles managed to build the leakingest 
lean-to I ever saw. The fire was another 
matter. All but six of our matches were 
wet. Fred shook and chattered so that 
at the sixth match Charles threatened 
to kill his neighbor if he let the last 
match fail us. A whisp of yellow birch 
caught. Down like Moslems at prayer, 
we blew and coaxed that flicker of yel- 
low light into a respectable blaze. 

That night we roasted in front and 
froze at the rear. Sleep was out of the 
question. Sitting Buddha-like, we told 
each other tiresome stories. Our quarters 
under the lean-to were cramped. Directly 
over me, a slab of bark collected water, 
and then trickled it down my back. 

Morning came lingeringly and coyly. 
We ate the rest of our soggy sandwiches, 
and drank black coffee. Then we ex- 
plored about the pond. It was much 
smaller than described by the fellow who 
told Charles how to find it. It was nearly 
round, and not at all the shape of Robin- 
son, as we remembered it on the defunct 
map. But then we felt all warped our- 
selves; so why shouldn’t the pond be? 

“This is the place,” declared Charles 
with a tone of finality. 

Up the shore a few yards we found 
a raft, constructed of cedar poles. It 
promptly sunk when the three of us 
climbed aboard. Experiment showed that 
it would just float Charles and meso we 
left Fred on the shore to meditate upon 
his past. He was struggling to get off 
his shrunken shoes when we left him. 

Charles and I went to fishing. If this 
were the sort of a tale I could make 
up, we should have straightway be- 
gun to catch fish. But we didn’t. I 
poled and poled that raft, with no 
results but blisters. 

Presently a shout from Fred in- 
formed us that he had found a raft. 
The craft appeared, propelled by 
the eager thrusts of Fred’s two 
hundred pounds. He poled for the 


a point of ledge-rock that stuck 
up just above the water-line. We 
watched, both admiring the ambi- 
tious pace Fred managed to get out 
of that raft. Of a sudden, he 
pitched forward on his hands 
and knees, but not off the craft. 


“Say!” he yelled in a complaining tone. 
“I'm aground!” 

After considerable pushing to dislodge 
the raft, Fred gave up, and waded along 
the submerged ledge to a boulder. 

“He won't bother anybody out there,” 
said Charles with a grin. 

A beaver appeared, swimming up the 
pond and past us. We watched the ani- 
mal until it was nearly opposite Fred, 
who had also been watching it. Then it 
disappeared. 

“Got scared at something,” Charles in- 
formed me. 

“Hey!” yelled Fred. “I’ve hooked a 
beaver !” 

We looked up the pond. Sure enough, 
Fred’s rod indicated that he was fast to 
something. We supposed, of course, that 
he had hooked the beaver. We _ heard 
his reel feeding out line at an alarming 
rate. 


ce EY! How’ll I make him let go?” 
Fred was dancing on the rock. 

“Save your rod,” yelled Charles ex- 
citedly. 

“Yeh; but how’ll I save my line, and 
what good is a rod without a line?” bel- 
lowed Fred, acting as though he might 
plunge in after the disappearing line. 

“We'll come help you,” I called, pulling 
up the pole I had thrust down to anchor 
our raft. - 

“A lot of good that’ll—” 

Something came to the top churning 
the water, so we could plainly see the 
disturbance. 

“Hey! Judas-priest!” bellowed Fred. 
“What do y’ s’pose?” 

“It's two beavers,” suggested Charles. 

“It’s a fish! A devilish big fish!” 
screamed Fred, slipping on the rock. 

We saw the fish come to the top again, 
although it didn’t break the water enough 
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Down like Moslems at prayer, we coaxed that flicker 


for us to see what it was. Fred was 
stripping line at a feverish rate. 

“Get going,’ begged Charles. “We've 
got to get there in time to see him lose 
u” 

As we neared the scene Fred was 
obliged to yield all the line he had gath- 
ered in. The fish was fighting deep, and 
we knew it was a nice trout. 


6c OU gosh-hanged fools, stay back! 
Keep still; will you?” shouted 

Fred. “How can I land him with you 

scaring him back to life? Lay off!” 

That was the sporting thing to do, and 
we were near enough, anyway. 

There is nothing very spectacular 
about the way a big square-tail fights. 
He pulls, doggedly. Digs down deep, if 
the water permits. Runs for brush or 
tangle. Cuts the heavy strain on the line, 
to dart suddenly toward the fisherman, de- 
ceived, I suppose, by the easing line. If 
he is hooked solid, he gives up sooner 
than if hooked lightly, for obvious rea- 
sons. Slack line is apt to become sicken- 
ingly slack. 

Fred gradually brought in his fish, and 
after lying down on the rock as though 
about to drink he got his finger hooked 
through the big fellow’s gill. The old 
warrior was all done for anyway, but 
Fred hit the fish’s head on the ledge. 

There was a stern light in Charles’ 
eyes. “You,” he said, pointing an accus- 
ing finger at Fred, “have been using 
worms.” 

“What do you think I lugged worms 
in here for?” 

“Let him go again!” demanded 
Charles scornfully. 

“Let him go your grandmother! You 
big hypocrite !” 

“Very well,” said Charles. “This is the 
last trip I shall take you on.” 

“I thought so myself a few min- 
utes ago, but now I don’t know,” 
grinned Fred, stringing another 
worm on his hook. 

“Tl bet you five dollars to one 
that I catch more pounds on the 
flies,” challenged Charles. 

Fred grunted and heaved his 
wiggling bait. 

We went at it in earnest while 
a wan sun tried to look on through 
the fog. Presently Fred had hooked 
another. We waited, but it was an 
insignificant half-pounder. Charles 

$8 leered and kept casting out his flies. 
Fred got another. And lost it. But 
not until (Continued on page 105) 
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The two females and 
seven cubs feeding 
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The mother of the three cubs sees the camera man And immediately puts him up a friendly tree 


The stockmen of Alaska are urging the extermination of the grizzly, the greatest game 
animal of the North American Continent 
These remarkable photographs of grizzlies were taken by Martin J. Gordon 























EDITORIAL 


Protect the Grizzly 


are again on the rampage. They have fought the 

mountain sheep, the elk and the grizzly almost to 
extermination in the States, and they now seek to elimi- 
nate the bear from Alaska. 

The president of the Kodiak Livestock Association 
has presented to the Alaskan Game Commission a peti- 
tion with 500 signatures, requesting that the restric- 
tions protecting bears be removed—advocating no less 
than the total extermination of bears in the Kodiak 
group. This gentleman may be an able cattleman, but 
he knows about as much about bears as a Chinaman, 
and cares less. He makes the statement that bears relish 
beef and will kill from fifteen to twenty steers at one 
sitting and pile up the carcasses, covering them with 
grass for future consumption. 

Baron Munchausen had nothing on this gentleman 
when it comes to pulling a good one. We are led to 
wonder what the Kodiak cattle are doing while the 
bear is laying in his supply, and how far Mr. Bear 
has to drag or carry some of his kills in order to 
make his cache of fifteen or twenty. 

Bears, as a matter of fact, are not killers for the lust 
of it. They prefer their meat high and, when they have 
made a kill, are apt to lie up near it until it is con- 
sumed. The stronger it gets, the better. 

Unlike the large cats, blood does not attract them. In 
fact, it is doubtful if the bear ever kills large game or 
cattle for food unless pushed to it by hunger. 

Under date of November 11, 1928, the Seward 
(Alaska) Gateway published an editorial under the 
heading “Kodiak Bear Must Go,” and gave to sub- 
stantiate its tirade the following statistics *of losses 
sustained ; 


Mg \HE arch enemies of our big game, the cattlemen, 


1924— 20 ewes 
1925— 15 wethers and ewes 
1926— 1 Durham bull 
5 yearly steers 
20 sheep 
1926—260 ewes and lambs 
heifer 
8 sucklings 
8 steers 
Mr. Albert, one of the owners of the above stock, 
placed his loss at $12,000. It would appear from this 
that if one owner's share of the total of 338 heads is 
worth $12,000, sheep meat is valued rather highly in 
Alaska. Truly the sheep of Alaska must bear the 
“golden fleece.” 


HEN we consider that the average sportsman 

going to Alaska expends at least $1,500 in that 
country, it would seem that the victims of the loss 
might properly be subsidized by the Alaskan Govern- 
ment where the claim is justified and reported by a 
game warden. We opine, however, that this inspection 
would probably not suit the gentlemen who are howl- 
ing for the bears’ extermination. Seventy-five per cent 
of the cases would undoubtedly be disproved by the 
evidence. 

It is the old, old story. Every time some decrepit 
cow broke a leg and starved to death, or was frozen in 
a blizzard, the cattlemen of the West set up a bleat to 
high heaven that a bear had done the mischief and 
wanted the United States Cavalry called out to hunt the 
last one from the range. 

Of course, there was some foundation for the belief 


in the bears’ depredations. Bears love carrion; and 
when the carcass got high, if there was a bear roaming 
through the vicinity, he was pretty apt to find it and 
would invariably drag it off a way for concealment. 
Of course, bear signs were found around the carcass, 
which was often a month old when the bear arrived. 

That is how the stories of bear killings started, and 
the ranchers made the most of it, so that our grizzlies 
are near to extinction in the States to-day. 

The good Livestock Association president says 
further that Kodiak bears kill or wound an average 
of two people a year. 

Much as we value human life over that of the bear, 
this would hardly call for their extermination. The lion 
in East Africa takes a much greater toll each year, 
yet we do not hear any demand for its extermina- 
tion. In fact, there never was a bag limit on the lions 
of British East Africa until a misguided American 
went out there with a large pack of hounds and pro- 
ceeded to exterminate them. 


HE Britisher is colonizing East Africa just as we 

are Alaska, but he did not like that sort of busi- 
ness. It was not considered the sporting thing to do, par- 
ticularly when the hunters followed their hounds on 
horseback and dismounted to pot their quarry in 
perfect safety while it was held at bay by the worry- 
ing pack. Old Leo might be a bad neighbor, but it 
was not giving him a sporting chance. The authorities 
realize that the lion is one of the powerful factors in 
attracting sportsmen to their shores. And we hope 
that the more sober-thinking citizens of Alaska are 
aware of the value of the world’s largest carnivorous 
animal to their country. 

If there is a board of trade on Kodiak Island, it 
would be well for it to consider that the rest of the 
world would never have heard of that island if it were 
not for the Kodiak bears, and such excellent publicity 
usually costs a lot of money. The sportsmen visiting 
Alaska bring more dollars into the country than the 
stockmen will ever lose from sheep-killing bears. 

People have lost interest in Alaska since the gold- 
rush days—so much so that the population is at low 
ebb. About the only people who talk about it or go 
there are the bear hunters, and bear hunters are usually 
men with plenty of money to invest in other good 
enterprises. Better conserve your bears, Alaska! 

California had a lot of grizzlies just one generation 
ago. What do you suppose the sportsmen of that state 
would give to have again a few roaming in their hills 
and forests? 

What we need to-day is protection for bears that is 
national in its scope. 

No man to-day who calls himself a sportsman has 
a right to more than one grizzly. He should wish to 
conserve this splendid badge of courage for his children 
and his children’s children. 

When a bear becomes a stock killer, he should be 
promptly hunted down by the rangers, just as a man- 
eating lion is. For the rest, they deserve respect, and 
it is quite time that they received it. 
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Andy Mackintosh and his moose ents in my little canvas boat 
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Moose, bear, sturgeon and geese in 
the delta of the Saskatchewan 


HE Saskatchewan, which in the 

time of Mackenzie and Simpson 

flowed south of Cumberland Lake 

in a distinct channel of its own, 
now flows through that lake, out of w hich 
it empties by the Bigstone and Tearing 
River channels to continue on past The 
Pas and down to Lake Winnipeg. I had 
been warned repeatedly that the only way 
in which I could avoid interminable de- 
lays in finding my way through the maze 
of interlocking channels in the delta above 
Lake Cumberland would be to put myself 
in the hands of an Indian guide. There was 
a chance that a competent man might be 
secured at the fishing village where the 
Torch flowed into the Saskatchewan, im- 
mediately above where the latter began 
to scatter through the level delta. 

I came to this point on a stormy morn- 
ing. The little settlement on the Torch 
appeared to be about equally divided be- 
tween Indians and half-breeds, with the 
demarcation between one and the other 
not clearly defined. The breeds all had 
Scotch names, with not a little Scotch 
kindliness and friendliness. 

The McKays, who occupied the cabin 
where I had landed, had put up a tent 
for the visiting trappers, and a corner of 
this was quickly cleared for my own bed- 
roll. At lunch time a bucket of boiled 
sturgeon was brought over for us, with 
a two-gallon can of blue-black roe from 
the butchered fish. Mrs. McKay was a bit 
apologetic about the caviar, saying that 
while they didn’t much fancy fish eggs 
themselves, her boys had told her that 
some people in the cities set great store 
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PART III 


by it. So we could fry up a mess if we 
liked and throw the rest to the dogs. 

My calculation was a rough one, and 
ultimate selling price, of course, would 
vary somewhat according to the Russian 
River it was branded as coming from; 
but I figured the fifteen to twenty pounds 
of “fish eggs” in that old jam tin would 
have cost the New York or London con- 
sumer somewhere between one and two 
hundred dollars by the time it reached 
him in one-ounce jars. Fried up in bacon 
grease, it tasted not too bad to a hungry 
man. Yet the most of the lot went to the 
dogs. I disposed of fifteen or twenty 
dollars’ worth at that first sitting, but 
was glad to finish the meal on fillet of 
sturgeon and moose steak. Caviar is a great 
appetizer, which would possibly account 
for the zest with which I tackled the pot 
of pork and beans the trappers had pro- 
vided as the piéce de résistance for the 
evening meal. 

The sturgeon were caught by a system 
very similar to that of the “trot-line” 
used on the Mississippi for catfish. The 
hooks are about an inch in length, each 
attached to a foot of line. Each. of these 
lengths is in turn tied at three-foot in- 
tervals to a long line of great strength. 
As many as two hundred hooks to a line 
are frequently used. To prevent inextri- 
cable tanglings, the barbed ends of the 
hooks are strung on the split ends of a 
short loop of willow, the line  be- 
tween hook and hook dangling loose. 

In this way two hundred hooks and sev- 
eral hundred feet of line are reduced to 
a form which makes carrying, baiting and 


on Arctic Rivers 


setting comparatively simple to an ex- 
perienced hand. Others would be well 
advised not to touch one of the infernal 
things. A novice cannot pass one from his 
left to his right hand without pricking 
himself; and if he drops two or three of 
them on the ground, they will be found 
to have grown together at a dozen 
points, no matter how gingerly he picks 
them up. 

A ’breed fisherman by the name of 
Colin Mackenzie assured me that the most 
terrible mess-up he had ever seen occurred 
when two six-dog sled-teams got to 
fighting in a boat containing a score of 
sturgeon lines. If any of those four thou- 
sand hooks failed to find its way into a 
dog, it was only because there was no 
room left. Between hooks and loops of 
line, the whole dozen huskies were bound 
together into one wriggling, snapping, 
howling mass. Nothing could be done 
toward. resolving it into its component 
parts until every dog had been clubbed 
to insensibility, and even then it was 
like cutting up the carcass of a moose. 
Some of them bled to death from the 
cutting out of the hooks, others died after- 
ward, and of the survivors none was ever 
of any use again as a sled-dog. 


ESIDES sturgeon fishing, not a little 
hunting had been going en in the 
vicinity. As long as an Indian does not 
hunt for the market, a good deal of 


liberty is allowed him in the matter of 
getting meat and moccasin leather for 
his family, irrespective of the game laws. 
Two or three moose hides were strung on 
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Gun and Outboard on Arctic Rivers 


frames and in process of scraping. Several 
fresh bear hides, nailed up to dry on what 
had been the sunny side of a shack, were 
sagging in the rain. 

One cross-eyed Nimrod by the name of 
Andrew Mackintosh, averring that he had 
both a bear and a moose in the woods a 
few miles up the Torch, begged the loan 
of my motor to drive his canoe up after 
the meat. Knowing something of the way 
of an Indian with an outboard, I was 
about to refuse pointblank a demand 
which might well result in the loss or dis- 
ablement of my motor at the very time 
[ would be most helpless without it. Then 
the squinting Andy began to add a few 
clucidative details. 

He had, it appeared, used up his last 
cartridge in bringing down the big bull 
moose. That left him without means to 
polish off the hulking brown bear which 
he found in his trap on the way home. 
Didn’t like to tackle the job with a club 
or hand-ax for fear the mad brute would 
tear loose and turn the tables on him. With 
all the motors in the place, including the 
inboard of the white trappers, out of ac- 
tion, he would have to return by paddle 
against the current, and that would take 
so long that the bear would probably 
yank his foot out of the trap and get away. 
The beast was only held by the half of a 
fore-paw—or at least that was the way 
it looked from a safe distance. What 
Andy was particularly worrying about 
was the hundred per cent loss that he 
would suffer if the ravenous bear, after 
escaping, nosed out and ate up the dead 
moose. 

Contemplation of so complete a disaster 
broke down my resolution. While I could 
not afford to take the chance of allowing 
Andy to practice the occult rites of Cree 
engineering on my motor, I compromised 
by volunteering to go along and run it for 
him. Not to put all my eggs in one basket, 
I left my boat with McKay, transferring 
the outboard to Andy’s old canoe. 


HIS was a wise precaution. Before 

another twenty-four hours had gone 
by, that venerable craft had ceased to exist. 
The bow section of it decorated a boulder 
bar at the foot of a rapid on the upper 
Torch; the stern fragment, weighted 
down with several hundred pounds of 
moose meat and moose bone, reposed on 
the bottom of the same river a few yards 
above. 

The lower Torch is deep and free of 
snags. In spite of its swift, licorice-colored 
current, we ran the twenty miles to where 
the bear was trapped in just over four 
hours. Had the voyage been made by 
paddle, Andy’s worst fears would prob- 
ably have been realized. After a couple of 
rather badly placed bullets from the 
‘breed's rifle had ploughed his chest, the 
big brown’s dying struggle tore a half- 
caught left fore-paw free from the trap. 
He would doubtless have been loose in 
a very few minutes had we not arrived, 
though the chances are we would have sur- 
prised him feasting on the body of the 
moose, 

My motor, by a lucky chance, did not 
figure in the disaster which brought de- 
struction to Andy Mackintosh’s canoe. 
Shallowing water above the point at which 
we shot and skinned the trapped bear led 
me to unclamp and leave it on the bank 
before we lined up the rapids to reach 
the body of the moose. It was that cross- 
eyed ’breed’s ambitious attempt to bring 
down the meat, hide and horns at one 
load that had caused the smash. Not even 
the rising flood had put enough water 
over the rocks to permit the overladen 
canoe to pass without bumping. 

Disintegration followed fast on the first 


bump, and the end was a matter of but 
a few seconds. Andy lost his gun, but I 
saved my camera with slight damage ex- 
cept to the partly exposed film. Salvage 
operations took the rest of the day and 
part of the night. Returning to the mouth 
of the river on foot, we brought up my 
canvas boat and a canoe under paddles. 
Andy retrieved his rifle after much wad- 
ing and diving, but of the load of dis- 
membered moose only the horns lodged 
in water shallow enough to be searched. 
Running with the motor on the canvas 
boat, the canoe-load of bear meat and 
hide was towed back to the Saskatchewan. 


HE sturgeon-buyer from Cumberland 

House arrived during the night, and 
business was in full swing when I dropped 
down to his camp in the morning. A dozen 
canoes were drawn up on the bank, with 
the water below them beaten white by the 
flounderings of tethered sturgeon. Each 
man’s catch was handled separately. 
Hauled out on the grass one by one, the 
fish were killed by a blow on the back 
of the neck with a club and dressed by the 
removal of head, tail and entrails. 

Some dressed as high as fifty pounds, 
which meant a reward of fifteen dollars 
for the lucky fisherman. Weighing was 
an awkward operation, with three or four 
feet of fish balanced across the scoop of 
an old-fashioned grocery-counter scale. It 


seemed to me that the steadying touches 
of the hands of the buyer and his assistant 
at either end of the tilting slab of bleeding 
meat might well have caused balance to 
be struck several notches short of the real 
weight. 

Several of the largest fish were heavy 
with roe—all of a third by bulk and 
perhaps a fifth by weight, I should have 
estimated. Most of this costly delicacy 
was tossed to the dogs with the heads, tails 
and entrails. Yet when I discovered one 
wrinkled old dear called Jeanie Macfie 
wrapping up forty or fifty dollars’ worth 
of eggs in her apron to carry home, I was 
sure I had at last found someone with a 
caviar taste. But the soft impeachment 
was denied with a vigorous shake of the 
head. The use of caviar, it seems, is not 
limited to the stimulation of jaded ap- 
petites, It is also good for a litter of husky 
pages at weaning time. 

After laboriously checking up each 
fisherman’ s reckoning on a square of 
cardboard, payment was made either in 
cash or in goods. The big trade chest in 
the buyer’s canoe was a Hudson's Bay 
store on a small scale. Prices, even allow- 
ing for canoe transport, were a bit stag- 
gcring. A family with fifty or sixty dollars 
coming to it for fish usually had not more 
than one or two small armfuls of equiva- 
lent trade. 

Chaboyer, the French half-breed_ stur- 


The Cree Chief and two of the big Canada geese 


































geon buyer, was one of the most savage- 


visaged men I ever met. Three days 
spent in his company proved him one of 
the gentlest and best-tempered. Half of 
his teeth were missing, with the remaining 
fangs grown to the proportions of tusks. 
His nose was thin and hooked like the 
beak of a predatory bird; his eyes glinted 
fiercely from under beetling brows. Yet 
he was always courteous and patient in 
dealing with bickering Indians, he dis- 
played unremitting consideration in look- 
ing after me during our voyage in 
company, and he never resorted to 
profanity even when his outboard 
stalled in a snow-storm. 
Between buying, trading 
checking over returned — stur- 
geon lines, Chaboyer was not 
ready to start on his return until 
the following morning. The night, 
considering it was still Sep- 
tember, was bitterly cold, only 
the rapid rising of the flood pre- 
venting a fringe of ice at the 
river's edge. The rain had turned 
to a light, powdery snow, driven 
in blinding clouds before the 
frigid wind that howled across 
the swamps to the north. It was 
a beastly day for the river. 
Crossing himself with a mut- 
tered prayer at every flip of the 
starting rope, Chaboyer tried vainly fof 
half an hour to galvanize his outboard into 
action. At the end of that time, his youth- 
ful Cree assistant suggested that the 
trouble might have arisen as a consequence 
of an overhauling he had giv en the motor 
the previous day. Most of it had been done 
with a handful of feathers, and he was not 
sure but that some of these might have re- 
mained in the cylinders and carbureter. 
After a vigorous sucking of the parts 
affected had removed some stringy ob- 
structions that John declared tasted like 
“goosfetta,” Chaboyer crossed himself with 
deep solemnity and tried another flip of 
the flywheel. This time there was a spatter 


and 


of wheezing pops which was finally coaxed 
That was my most 


into sustained action. 
illuminative experi- 

ence to date of Cree 

mechanics. My vi- 

sion on that score 

was to be broadened 

all of the way to 

the Bay. 


IT-H the 

wind and the 
waves against us 
and Chaboyer bur- 
dened with a tow- 
ing canoe heavily 
laden with — stur- 
geon, progress was 
painfully slow. As 
the river spread 
and divided, the 
current quickly 
ceased to be a 
favoring factor. 
But Chaboyer never 
hesitated at a fork- 
ing. Now he would 
head through a side- 
chute not twenty 
feet in width, to 
come out on a ser- 


x 


pentining channel 
that bent almost 
back into itself before suddenly losing 


identity in a lake so shallow that the wind 
was skimming the north side of it dry of 
water. In such places, a willow or two had 
frequently been stuck in the mud to mark 
the channel, and now and then there was 
some rude mark to give a bearing for the 
opening in the farther side of a lake or to 
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Field and Stream 


indicate the course at a fork. The farther 
we fared, the more fully I realized how 
fortunate I was to have a guide—how 
baffling a task it would have been to at- 
tempt to blunder through alone. 

Every few miles Chaboyer would have 
to paddle into the bank and set John to 
sucking and blowing clogging feathers out 
of the stalled motor. At one of these times, 
the boy laid his leg across a husky and got 
well nipped on the calf for his careless- 
ness. That necessitated a suspension of 
mechanical operations while the whole 
team was given an impartial clubbing. The 





Chaboyer weighs a 48-pound sturgeon 


Cree never lacks an excuse for beating 
a dog. 

When I protested that only one of the 
six had done the biting, John rested long 
enough to explain that he hammered the 
others to keep their memories from getting 
dull. Chaboyer interfered finally, but 
only when two of the dogs, hung over 
the central thwart by their chains, began 
to fight. With a couple of dozen sturgeon 
lines stacked in the canoe, a general fight 
among the dogs was a bit too risky. 

That last two miles to the flat, bluffless 
spit called Pine Bluff was a cold, wet, 
bumpy fight all the way. For a while, in 
fact, it looked as though we would have 
to turn back and wait with the dogs and 
the sturgeon until the wind fell lighter. 


> 


Indian women scraping a moose hide at Pine Bluff while the men look on 


Chaboyer was in trouble from the start, 
and it was only by hard work with the 
paddles that his canoe was kept from being 
swept back on to the beach when its motor 
stalled just outside the chute. 

The frozen spray stung the face like a 
shower of needles. Even for a swift bear- 
ing-taking squint, I had to cock an eye 





just over the arch of the spray-hood and 
peer through a slit between the fingers of 
my gloves. Too much speed meant instant 
conversion of the boat into a submarine; 
too little allowed it to be buffeted back 
by the force of the wind and waves. I 
must have been all of forty minutes 
winning through to the reed-smoothed 
water in the lee of the spit. Chaboyer 
would not have made it at all had I not 
run back and thrown him a tow-line when 
his weakened motor stopped for good be- 
fore he was half-way over. 

With a belt of rushes cutting off the 
waves and a close-growing strip of 
willows the wind, Pine Bluff land- 
ing was quiet and snug. Dragging 
the boats up out of reach of the 
rising flood, we started for the 
house of Mary McGilvray, the wid- 
ow of a cousin of Chaboyer. Mary 
had been famous for her cooking 
and her beauty for many years, he 
said. She was still a fine cook. 

A fresh moose hide stretched 
on the scraping-rack and a score 
of meat-gorged dogs sleeping 
about the doorstep presaged a 
well-stocked larder. A side of 
moose, a sturgeon and a half dozen 
geese hanging in the outer room 
confirmed the promise. Mary, 
still a fine figure of a woman, 
suggested moose steaks for immediate 
consumption, roast goose for a late 
supper and fried sturgeon for break- 
fast. If we would do her the honor of 
staying longer, doubtless there would be 
ducks ‘and the venison of the jumping deer 
by way of further variety. 


UR amiable hostess took her culinary 
responsibility as seriously as a French 
chef. The dry flesh of the moose needed 
larding to make it tender and bring out 
the flavor, she said, and unfortunately she 
was out of lard. Did Chaboyer have some 
in his trade box, by any chance? When 
it transpired that he did, saucy-eyed 14- 
year-old Jean McGilvray tripped down to 
the boat and brought a package back. Mary 
thawed out and used 
the whole pound 
loaf. 
That moose steak 
was actually tender- 


er than the thick, 
clinging gravy in 
which it floated; 


and as for flavor, 
the house was suf- 
fused with such an 
aroma as never be- 
fore assailed my 
twitching nostrils. 
Chaboyer suggested 
that the sharp pun- 
gency of it might 
have been caused by 
spruce-bark which 
the moose had been 
gnawing. It was not 
until the following 
morning, when he 
looked for the loaf 
of tallow, beeswax 
and resin to staunch 
small leaks in the 
canvas of his canoe, 
that the real source 
of that delectable 
odor and taste was 
discovered. Jean had brought up the 
wrong package. 

The fragments of that solidified moose 
gravy I chipped from the platter actually 
tinkled like broken glass. Every time the 
arctic blast swept across my tummy for 
the next twenty-four hours, I seemed to 
hear that sound (Continued on page 114) 
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‘Vhe Best Bird Dog 


Every sportsman has at some time owned the world’s best dog 


IS last point! I can see him now. 

In that long, swinging, distance- 

devouring gallop, he had cast over 

a hill to my right and melted into 
the molten glare which marked the final 
salute of a setting sun. I had leisurely fol- 
lowed, with the tired satisfaction of a 
hunter who slowly sips the wine-cup of 
contentment. 

As I approached the crest of the rise, 
far to my left I saw him top the hill, race 
down toward a sedge-covered bench—and 
stop mid-stride. As if he had been instantly 
turned into stone, those rippling muscles 
snapped rigid. With high head and tail he 





stood, nostrils distended, eyes dilated. And 
as 1 drew nearer I could see the faint rise 
and fall of his lips which characterized his 
every point. Save for this faint movement, 
not a muscle stirred. He had frozen into a 
cataleptic immobility. 

I stood there, feasting upon the beauty 
of the scene for I know not how long. But 
the golden glow of the sunlight changed 
into crimson, and the pastel shades of eve- 
ning tinted the sky. It was a fitting bene- 
diction to a perfect day. 


ORPEDO JOE, as usual, had his 

birds well located. As the bevy 
zoomed from the cover I picked a cock 
quail from the left flank and stopped his 
flight with a bark from the old double. 
When the bird crumpled, Joe sprang for- 
ward, picked it up, tossed the lifeless body 
in the air, canght it and, galloping back, 
laid it in my hand. 

The day was done. The crimson tip of 
the dying sun dropped below the rim of 
the horizon, leaving in its wake a color- 
ful afterglow. Little did I realize it then, 
but it also rang down the curtain on Joe’s 
days of usefulness. It was his last point! 
And it still stands out in my panorama 
of retrospection with a mingled sensation 
of pleasure, sorrow and pride. For to me, 
the pointer Torpedo Joe will always 
be “the best bird dog that ever lived.” 


By HENRY P. DAVIS 


If you are a quail hunter and a dog 
lover, you also have owned “the best 
shooting dog that ever lived.” You may 
have owned only one individual, and that 
twenty yca’s ago, but whenever dog-talk 
begins you never fail to sing his praises 
and defend his rank. If you have owned 
a number of bird dogs, there is always 
one, the memory of which never fails to 
thrill you. 

As shooting dog standards are measured 
he may have | been woefully lacking. As a 
field-trial contender, he may have been 
utterly impossible. But to you he was 
perfect, and his place in your memory 


the heights reached by the Dick or Rap 
or Old Sport we knew in the days gone 
by. Most of the “best” dogs are dead. 
Maybe that is why we remember them 
as such. The passing of the seasons may 
exaggerate the glory of their perform- 
ances. Be that as it may, they have left 
behind a priceless heritage. 

The golden memory of their deeds of 
valor serves to make pleasant our hours of 
reminiscence, affords us the opportunity 
to engage in friendly argument with our 
fellow sportsman, and leaves us with that 
delicious tinge of pride in the confident 
knowledge that we have owned the perfect 
dog. We are proud to have been his master, 
his companion and his friend. We’ve for- 
given his faults and shortcomings, prob- 
ably magnified his virtues and miss him 
more each year. To us he still remains 
“the best bird dog that ever lived.” 


MAY be wrong about Joe. Probably 

am. He was a big, upstanding, white 
and liver pointer of noble ancestry. At the 
end of a hard season's work, he weighed 
sixty-one pounds. He knew more about 
bird hunting than I, and was well aware 
of the fact. I believe he knew more about 
quail hunting than any man or dog I’ve 
ever seen. But that very knowledge 
caused him to be hard-headed and at times 
unreasonably independent. He knew where 
he wanted to go and why, and there was 
simply no stopping him until he had com- 
pleted his cast. 

He was of an extremely jealous nature; 
and while he would instantly honor his 
brace-mate’s point, he would just as 
quickly jump into a fight over a dead bird. 
Also, he was rather hard-mouthed. AI- 
though he would not deliberately chew 
a quail, he had a habit of bringing 
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As a single bird dog, Mike was a wonder 


can never be challenged. He had the “way” 
about him which afforded you constant 
thrills, and covered you with goose 
pimples of pleasure that only the ‘pride 
of ownership can bring. And no other 
canine companion has done it before or 
since. 

We may be satisfied with our present 
performer, but he can never quite attain 


one to me in a gallop, tossing it up and 
catching it as he came. And sometimes 
those tactics were not so tender as I would 
have liked. 

He was not a force-retriever, yet I have 
seen him swim an icy stream to bring 
a cripple to bag. He would retrieve 
nothing but a bird, and that to no one but 
me. And his ar- (Continued on page 129) 
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F it were possible to catch a six-pound 


bass at any time in any lake, I wonder 

if bass fishing would fall into dis- 

repute? Isn't it true that much of the 
lure in present-day fresh-water fishing 
lies in the fact that we are always hoping 
to hook a whopping big bass or a prize- 
winning trout or a forty-pound muskie? 
I think so. We usually want what is hard 
to get—the most coveted things are the 
scarcest, and vice versa. Isn’t it just a 
case of supply and demand when we place 
Eastern brook trout fishing near the top 
of the list of prize sports and great 
northern pike fishing near the bottom? 

So low in the scale of things has the 
great northern pike fallen that the average 
fisherman turns up his nose at catching 
one. At least, this is the situation where 
the great northern pike is plentiful—in 
northern Minnesota and southern Ontario. 
Up in the wilderness country that lies 
within the boundaries of the Superior 
National Forest and the Quetico Provin- 
cial Park, these fish are called “snakes,” 
and no true nimrod would ever admit to 
another that he had wasted time or photo- 
graphic film on any of that species. 

At a time when the public is more or 
less “stock minded,” I want to “boost the 
stock” of the great northern pike. This 
fish is often confused with both the muska- 
longe and the pickerel, and sometimes it 
is hard to distinguish it from individuals 
of either species. There seems to be only 
one infallible way of differentiating, and 
that is by the scales on the cheek and gill 
plates. Distinctive coloring rules cannot be 
relied upon. 

The true pickerel is a small fish, and 
seldom exceeds a length of thirteen inches. 
Its cheeks and gill plates are covered with 
scales. The great northern pike has scales 
on its cheeks, but only the upper part of 
the gill covers carry scales. The muskie is 
“smooth shaven”—the lower part of cheek 
and gill plates are scaleless. 

Though my fishing days date back to 
the time when, as a boy on a farm, I 
caught the toothsome bullheads in a muddy 
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W e fished the weedy 
pockets for pike 


stream, my first 
real introduction to 
game fish occurred 
less than ten years 
ago in northern 
Wisconsin. Quite a 
few trips into vari- 
ous parts of that 
country saw me receive more than my share 
of luck i in catching specimens of Wiscon- 
sin’s game fish. So the time came when I 
began-to yearn for new fields to conquer. 

Thus it happened that I graduated to 
fishing the wilderness lakes of the Hun- 
ters Island Region, where great northern 
pike are both a pest and the greatest of 
fighters. Having had an opportunity to 
match him against the muskie, I am ready 
to argue this point: pound for pound, the 
great northern is equal in flash, snap and 
fight to the muskie of Wisconsin. 

I shall never forget when I met my first, 
big, northern great northern pike. You 
will note that one of my descriptive adjec- 
tives is “northern.” The cold water of 
those northern lakes may account for the 
fact that he is such a great fighter. 


ICK and I had hardly waved goodby 

to the launch that had brought us and 
had towed our canoe to the northern end 
of Basswood Lake when we left Roy, our 
guide, to make camp while we set out to 
test the fishing. We tossed a coin to see 
who should have to paddle, and I lost. 

I directed the canoe around the rock 
promontory upon which we were going to 
camp, and soon Dick had caught a nice 
wall-eyed pike, large enough for our eve- 
ning meal. In the next fifteen minutes we 
had several strikes, but no fish actually 
took the lure; so we “dressed it up” a bit. 
Dick had been using one of those ordinary, 
fluted, spinning spoons with a treble hook 
tied with feathers. It was a big spoon, but 
our hopes were high. We added a strip of 
pork rind to one of the hooks and a piece 
of red flannel to a second one. 

It worked like magic. Only one or two 
casts with this remodeled bait were neces- 
sary, and Dick was tied to our first, big, 
northern great northern. 

When Dick hooked this fish, we were 
in the middle of a deep, weedy bay. He 
had been casting up to the edge of the 
taller grasses and reeds that grew above 
the water, and the fish seemed to have 
come from out of these reeds. Down in the 


Fighting 


Northern 
Great 


N ortherns 


fish, tf you please—yust 


as game as any muskte 


By A. 'T. HUIZINGA 


water, directly below the canoe, we could 
see a great deal of underwater plant life, 
and we knew we were in for trouble. 

Dick had to hold his rod high and exert 
every effort to keep the great fish near the 
surface and prevent him from becoming 
hopelessly snarled in the weeds. These 
tactics forced the pike to break water, and 
as he did so ke shook his head violently, 
mouth wide open, in an effort to throw 
out the spoon. We could hear the spoon 
rattle as he shook it, but a tight line kept 
the hooks well set. We were deathly 
afraid that we would lose this monster, 
and doubly so because it was the biggest 
fish we had ever handled and—we then 
thought—the only one we would catch on 
the whole trip. 

We were so unprepared for such luck— 
unprepared both mentally and in equip- 
ment—that for a time we were at a loss 
to know just what to do. W e had no gun 
to shoot the fish, as they do in Wisconsin, 
for no guns are allowed in the park. We 
had never taken the time to think just 
how we might land an ugly-jawed mon- 
ster nearly four feet long. Its snapping 
jaws and long, sharp teeth easily persuaded 
us that bare hands had certain disadvan- 
tages, and only half of such a fish can be 
enveloped by the ordinary landing net. We 
knew enough of the species to know that 
we couldn’t grasp it through the gills, for 
even here it is armed with sharp “teeth” 
(gill rakers). 

So I paddled around in circles, towing 
the fish when Dick wasn’t playing it. In 
time, of course, the pike got tired, and 
when it was drawn alongside, Dick 
grabbed it in the eyes and lifted it into the 
canoe. While he still held it in this man- 
ner, I paddled for camp, only fifty yards 
away. We had nothing with which to club 
it, and had he released his hold it would 
have flopped out of the canoe in short order. 


HIS method of landing or holding 
a large muskie or great northern is 
well worth practicing. The eyeballs can 
be forced in a finger length. Thus a firm 
hold is obtained on the bone of the skull 
between the eyes when the thumb and 
large finger are inserted, one in each eye. 
It must be done quickly and surely, for, 
if missed, the mouth is only an inch or 
two away. Dick still carries the scars of 
the gashes made by a muskie’s teeth—a 
big fish he was trying to land after dark, 
when visibility was low. 
Apparently this method of landing does 
not hurt the fish in the least. The covering 
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over the eye is so tough and the eyeball 
slips back in so readily that it does not 
harm the sight of the fish, which may be 
released if not wanted for food. 

When we got to camp with this prize, 
we found Roy talking to two Park 
Rangers, whose coming we hadn't noticed 
during the battle. We proudly exhibited 
the pike, and they certainly ridiculed us. 
We were told that no one ever bothered 
to catch that species of fish; that it was 
only a “snake”; that they had an offensive 
odor; that no one ever ate them; 
that anyway, our specimen was 
only a small one (it was 4314 
inches long and weighed 25 
pounds), and that they often 
caught pike as long as a canoe 
paddle. We let them talk because 
we knew that we had had a world 
of fun and an exciting time. 


UT that wasn’t the only 

big one, or even the 
largest, we were destined to 
catch on this ten-day canoe 
trip into the wilderness. We 
were “doing the country” by 
canoe, paddling and portaging. 
In these millions of acres of 
wilderness there are no roads, 
no railroads, no towns or even 
houses. There are a few ranger 
cabins, and the Park and Fire 
Rangers were the only human 
inhabitants, aside from other 
campers, that we met. 

Ve were up there to see the 
scenery—lakes, woods, water- 
falls, rivers, rapids, rock cliffs, 
swamps, islands and sunsets— 
but we were there mainly to 
fish. While we enjoyed bass 
fishing as fine as can be had 
on the American continent, 
while we made the most of the 
wall-eyed pike fishing with the 
thrills that come when big ones 
are caught by casting and 
trolling, and while we paddled 
many enjoyable miles trolling 
for the beautiful lake trout in 
clear water 200 to 300 feet 
deep, our late-afternoon “snake 
hunts” stand out most vividly 
and pleasantly in our memories. 

A “snake hunt” is our phrase for an 
hour’s sport with the great northern pike. 
These hunts were usually staged near the 
end of the day, while Roy was preparing 
the evening meal. We found that these 
fish were especially voracious in the late 
Pang ge so we reserved that time of 

day for them. Then, too, there was an- 
other reason. Roy, being a loyal, “local” 


Northern Great Northerns 


resident, would have little or nothing to 
do with them, and we were forced to go 
at a time when he wasn’t in the canoe. 
With Roy busy in camp, we would steal 
away to a weedy bay and the haunts of 
the northern great northerns. 

The tales we can tell about these fish 
are many and strange. One reason for 
this is that we deliberately fished for 
them. It is only natural that we should 
have had more experience than the man 
who catches them only when he is fishing 





These four pike weighed over eighty pounds 


for something else. Then, too, that 
prejudices him and colors his words and 
feelings when he hooks what he thinks 
is certain to be a record-breaker of a 
bass, only to have it turn out to be a 
small great northern. 

But to continue with the tales. On our 
first expedition into this country, we 
located the convention headquarters of the 


great northern pike in a weedy bay near 
Prairie Portage on the eastern extremity 
of Basswood Lake. We had until this time 
foregone the pleasure of deliberately fish- 
ing for great northerns, as the chain of 
lakes we had traversed were noted for bass 
and trout. The only big pike we had caught 
was the one in North Bay, which had 
fallen to our lot on the first ‘day out. 

Here, at Prairie Portage, we found 
ideal pike water, and so decided to catch 
a monster to take home and have mounted. 
On the first evening, I hooked 
a beautiful fish as I was idly 
casting from the shore in front 
of the camp. We were not due 
to leave for two days; so we 
decided to keep the fish alive 
until ready to move. A large 
corral was built by erecting 
a wall of rocks in a circle in 
shallow water, and in this we 
placed the live pike. That night 
we learned that these fish are 
high jumpers, for it was gone 
when morning came. 

With this disappointment as 
a start, we planned a “snake 
hunt” for late afternoon. It 
was my fish that had gotten 
away; so I began the fishing 
while Dick handled the canoe. 
In one hour we had alongside 
three great pike weighing 
fifteen, eighteen and twenty- 
four pounds. They had been 
caught within fifty yards of 
each other, and nearly the en- 
tire hour had been devoted to 
landing them. My diary of the 
trip reminds me that I made 
less than a dozen casts to get 
these fish. 


HE disagreeable feature of 

such an expedition comes 
in removing the treble hook 
from the fish’s mouth. We 
finally hit upon this method. 
With a firm hold through the 
fish’s eyes, as already described, 
the protruding lower jaw is 
hooked under gunwale of the 
canoe and the mouth opened 
by an upward pull on the head. 
In this manner, it can con- 
veniently be held open by one hand, while 
the other is free to work safely on the 
hook. 

These “snake hunts” were a regular part 
of the program on our second trip into 
this region a year later. In a bay off 
Crooked Lake on the portage to Bart Lake, 
we found more and bigger pike. Here we 
had a base camp (Continued on page 106) 


The Superior Forest, unsurpassed for beauty, is veritably a fisherman’s paradise 











Bagging a 


Bengal’ Lom-Cat 


THE STORY SO FAR 


Having failed the year before to get a 
tiger on his Cambodian hunt, the author 
resolves to leave the Philippine Islands 
and spend a month hunting in the jungles 
of Anam for Felis tigris. After many delays 
and difficulties, he and his native top- 
sergeant sail from Manila for Hongkong. 
There they board a rice boat, and a week 
afterward go ashore at Saigon. Imme- 
diately they entrain for the homestead of 
Defosse, the best tiger hunter in Indo- 
China. His shack is located out in the 
middle of the jungle. Several days are 
spent here hunting deer, wild pigeons and 
jungle-fowl. And then on to camp. A bait 
is put out, but the tiger does not visit it. 
The author is initiated into all the myster- 
ies of night-hunting. More baits are put 
out. When they are carefully watched or 
stalked, no tiger appears. As soon as the 
hunter departs, Old Stripes feeds on the 
bait. Again the author sits in the blind. 
A coughing roar shakes the jungle. A 
big cat is right at the hunter’s elbow. 


OR a few seconds I wondered 
whether he had smelled me and 
would pick me daintily out of my 
hiding place like a cat would a 
mouse out of a wisp of hay. Then I heard 
his soft footfalls as he strolled about, and 
finally the crackling of leaves and a con- 
tented grunt as he lay down heavily, his 
hunger fully surfeited. 
3ut he lay down in the thicket to my 
left rear again; and try as I might, I 
could not see him without letting him see 
me. He was still so near me that I could 
hear his breathing, and it is not such a 
wholesome procedure to surprise any wild 
animal at too close range; they are some- 
times too startled to run. I desired to 
give this tiger room enough to use his 
judgment; if I got him all flurried, I 
couldn’t tell what he’d do—I might never 
tell what he did. So I sat quiet as a snake, 
biding my time and meditating the coolest 
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By 
CAPT. JOHN J. 


PART V 


of cold-blooded murders when Oom-Kop 
should decide to come around front and 
have another bite to eat. 

But the insects resumed their droning 
hum, and the same tiresome bird said the 
same tiresome thing over and over again, 
as he had been doing for hours past; and 
the damp, sticky; green, shady, jungle 
heat boiled up over, around and through 
me again—so that in fifteen minutes my 
head was nodding on my chest once more. 
I waked with a jerk, and there, just leav- 
ing the bait, was the cat—not a tiger, but 
a magnificent leopard. 

He looked in my direction a moment, 
baring his teeth as if he knew danger 
threatened from that point, and, before I 
could shoot, bounded gracefully off behind 
a tree. Defosse had said that a leopard 
almost never came to a bait in the daytime, 
and I feared I’d never get another chance 
at him. About two inches of his ribs were 
visible from behind the tree, and another 
bound would put him out of sight in the 
jungle. Aiming quickly at what I could 
see, I fired; but the leopard was off into 
the thicket like a black and yellow flash. 
| ran out of the blind, hoping that I had 
at least wounded him badly; but I could 
find no trace of blood and never saw him 
again. 

The guide said later that I should not 
have fired when I did; that I should have 
waited for him to come back out and 
give me a decent shot. But after being told 
how seldom leopards came to a bait before 
dark, I thought it was then or never. 
Defosse said, too, that I should not have 
left the blind after missing the shot, be- 
cause the baits had been torn up in the 
first place not by this prowling leopard, 
but by a big tiger, and that he might 
have come back before dark. 

I sometimes think that the leopard was 
frightened off the bait by the approach 
of this tiger; he wouldn't have been so 
nervous about me and the blind if he was 
the “critter” that sneaked up almost into 


the blind with me and let out that roar 
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right at my shirt-tail and then lay down 
within a few yards of it. It’s hard for me 
to believe, too, that any such tremendous 
roar could be packed into a cat the size 
of a leopard. 

At any rate, I had thoroughly tied up 
the detail—missing one beautiful trophy 
and possibly scaring off another better one. 
So, trudging on back to camp in disgust, 
I told the Mois in sign language to get 
ready to move to the new country early 
next morning. I had never liked this first 
district anyway, and I had earned Defosse’s 
dislike at once by telling him so the first 
day. He was a very temperamental, sensi- 
tive Frenchman, harder to keep in good 
humor than his Mois. But he had admitted 
that this was strictly a tiger country; 
that elephant and sladang never ranged 
over this way, and even banteng were al- 
ways very scarce here, and I could not see 
the point in spending ten days out of my 
precious month in such a district when 
there were plenty of other places where 
tigers were just as numerous and all the 
other sorts of game could be found. 


WANTED to go up on the Lanya 
River, but the rains had started some 
time before and Defosse said the water 
had already covered all that country. I 
wanted to shoot another good specimen of 
water-buffalo, but he said those great 
beasts were only to be found on the al- 
ready flooded Lanya Plains. The French- 
man was used to doing exactly as he 
pleased, and my soul is mellowed neither 
by patience nor diplomacy ; consequently, 
there was no undue amount of cordiality 
wasted between us. He wanted me to stay 
where we were, and later he said, “I told 
you so!” when a big tiger tore up my first 
buffalo bait and another one was trapped 
near by, after we had left the district. 
But next morning early we were on 
our way to the Flat Rock River, where 
the guide and a couple of coolies had pre- 
ceded us the day before. And about half 
way there, we saw the biggest tiger tracks 
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I came across in Anam. A little farther 
along, another beautiful peacock crossed 
the trail ahead of us, but he was gone into 
the thicket before I could get my rifleonhim. 

We reached the new camp about 10 
A. M., and immediately trailed the guide 
and coolies out to where they were putting 
out a bait. Here, again, we saw big tiger 
tracks, and the country looked so wild 
that I felt better at once. And we put 
out another bait in a different direction 
that afternoon, where a hunter had killed 
two tigers some months before. Both baits 
were sambur deer which the guide and 
I had shot with rifle and headlight two 
nights before. 

Next morning at dawn we went out to 
stalk the baits. At the nearest one to 
camp, though I didn’t surprise the tiger 
at his breakfast, I saw that he had finished 
his meal and had rent and torn great 
chunks out of the haunches of the deer. 
The horns and scattered bones of the bait 
over which the hunter had shot two tigers 
some months before were lying near, and 
I sat down in the blind with high hopes, 
thinking this was surely a lot better 
country for hunting and that now my luck 
was bound to change. 

All day again I sat and waited, thinking 
dozens of times that I heard the old cat 
coming. Night began to fall, and nothing 
came but the nasty scavenger lizards, and 
later the guide and coolies. 

My disappointment was crushing. Three 
weeks of my precious leave were gone, and 
still no tiger! I was a Jonah, and I’d come 
home from Anam, too, with nothing to 
show for my hunting but deer and bison 
and that sort of thing. If I could just go 
ahead and get a tiger, I could start out 
and hunt something else. This sitting in 
ambush was no fun; it was the most dis- 
agreeable thing I had ever done, but the 
success or failure of my hunt depended 
on a tiger. Nothing else would suffice. 


Bagging a Bengal Tom-Cat 
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That night I broke the luminous hands 
out of my watch in the effort to fit my rifle 
sights for night-firing without a head- 
light ; and next morning, when I crept up 
to the bait and found that the tiger had 
come back after dark and eaten his fill 
again, I told my native sergeant to be 
ready that evening to climb a tree over 
the bait with a flashlight. We would wait 
for old Felis tigris that night, if he didn’t 
come back before. 


NCE more I sat all day and let 
centipedes crawl over me and lizards 
over the bait, but Felis T. failed to show 
up. At dusk the guide and my sergeant 
came. I put the latter up a tree near the 
bait with my flashlight, and I led a cord 
from the blind up the tree and had him tie 
it to his finger. I would sit down in the 
blind; and when I heard the tiger crunch- 
ing and tearing at the bait, I’d jerk the 
cord and the sergeant was to flash the light 
down on the cat. I hoped I could see my 
sights well enough to hit him that way. 
It got dark in that tropical country at 
6 P.M., pitch dark in that deep jungle, 
and the usual evening rain started down in 
a steady pour shortly after. Again and 
again I thought I heard Felix on the bait, 
but I couldn’t see a yard in front of me 
and I had to be sure. If I once flashed the 
light, he’d be gone for good. The day 
had been stiflingly hot, but the rain was 
cold. I had a big palmleaf hung over my 
head, but the blamed thing leaked. 

I felt sorry for my sergeant up the tree; 
he'd probably have chills and fever next 
day. Natives can’t stand punishment like 
a white man, but turn up sick after a hard 
march or a bad wetting. I wondered how 
soon a spider or centipede would crawl 
down my neck; and I shuddered as I 
thought what a fine, warm bedfellow I'd 
make for some wandering, homeless cobra. 
And the rain came down in a steady sheet. 


He looked in my direction, baring his teeth 


I strained my eyes to see a foot beyond 
the blind, and I cupped my ears to deter- 
mine whether the noise I heard was some- 
thing gnawing at the bait or water 
dropping on the leaves. It seemed to me 
that I heard something out there cracking 
bones; that peculiar noise couldn’t be 
dropping sticks or rain. I jerked the cord 
No light flashed! Was the sergeant asleep? 

Again I jerked, hard enough to cut his 
finger or yank him off his perch. No light. 
The wind had hopelessly tangled the string 
in the leaves and branches. “Light!” 
barked sharply.. The beam flashed down 
and found the bait, but nothing was there 
—nothing but the rain pouring dismally on 
the sodden carcass. 

“To hell with this business, Sergeant! 
We're going on in to camp. Wait! 
Keep that infernal light on, and keep it 
this way till I get over there! I don’t want 
that blinkin’ tiger to sneak up here just 
in time to bite the hand that’s fed it all 
this bait. Now, drop the light down to me, 
and you come on down.” 


E had sat out there in the cold rain 

and crawling darkness until eleven 
o'clock, bagging nothing but the knees of 
our breeches. Even in case something had 
come, our line of communication had gone 
out and I was totally unable to see my 
watch-hand “luminous” sights. Next time 
I'd have the sergeant sit in the blind at 
my side, so there’d be no tie-up in com- 
munications and so there’d be more choice 
in case that cold, lonesome, hooded cobra 
happened along looking for some one to 
warm his feet on. And I’d make me some 
sights out of an empty cartridge case that 
would loom up better at night than my 
luminous ones; I’d have the front blade 
about half an inch wide and the rear peep 
about the size of a dime. With these prop- 
erly adjusted, it should be possible to 
shoot accurately (Continued on page 102) 
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When Do We Eatr 


The most vital and important ques tion on any 


UNGER, with no food sight, 

is a torture second to none in- 

vented by the devil. Hunger with 

food just around the next bend 
is a creation of the gods of joy. The next 
best thing to appeasing a good, old-fash- 
ioned hunger is the anticipation of a meal 
soon to come. 

Once, on a winter trip, one of our 
party kept dipping into the grub sack and 
extracting bits of food. Another member, 
a stickler for regularity, nagged him 
about it. “You'll ruin your appetite,” he 
told him. 

“I want to,” said the delinquent. “That's 
what an appetite is for, There’s nothing 
I love to do more than to ruin my appe- 
tite.” 

That’s what Oscar Heikkila and I were 
planning on doing one dark evening as 
we paddled down Kneiff Lake, along the 
Minnesota - Ontario boundary toward 


Prairie Portage. We were hungry. With 
a stiff wind behind us, we had wasted 


no time in lunching. As lazy people and 
forest rangers will, we had jumped in 
our canoes early that morning, and had 
paused only for hasty portages. A spruce 
tree, propped in the bow, was our sail. 
We made sixty miles that day. 

We were paddling, at last, over a series 
of small lakes toward the portage. The 
wind would freshen in the morning, and 
we wanted to be near open water again, 
ready to take advantage of it. Our stom- 
achs were empty—had been for hours. 
Our minds were occupied with visions 
of what was going to happen when we 
hit our camping place. 

When we got there, I made supper. 
We had soup. Nothing but soup. But such 


Of course, if 


By DUSTY WATERS 


soup! It was no ordinary soup, let me 
tell you. It was the kind of soup you read 
about. The kind that lost explorers dream 
of just as they are about to expire. 

I used two large kettles. In the first 
I made a thick soup of split peas and 
celery—a thick, creamy, delicious soup 
the color of sea shells. In the other I 
made a vegetable soup. In this went a 
quart of dehydrated vegetables that had 
been soaking in a can in the canoe all 
afternoon. Real potatoes were added, and 
real onions. In the frying pan I fried 
cubes of bacon. 

When these three delicious items were 
ready, I poured them all together. The 
result was a soup so thick you could al- 
most walk upon it, so aromatic that it 
must have attracted coyotes from miles 
around, so appetizing that each moment 
of its preparation seemed like an hour. 
At last, it was ready. I salted it, peppered 
it, called Oscar. 

Then I discovered that our spoons and 
plates were in another pack. I asked Oscar 
to stir the soup slowly while I got them. 
When I returned, I found Oscar under 
the spell of my concoction. The delicious 
aroma had all but overcome him. Stark 
hunger stared from his eyes. He was 
looking at the soup with all his soul. 

At last, I ladled the delicious, steaming 
liquid into our plates. We dipped in. 
Horror! Such a taste! Shall I ever forget 
the awful insult to my palate? 

I looked at Oscar, and he looked at me. 
We both said the same word: “Salt!” 

“T didn’t think you had salted it,” ex- 
plained Oscar. “I put in plenty. Soup 
like this needs salt.” 

3ut I had salted it. In fact, I had given 


camping trip 


it an extra dose. Our soup was brine! 
Hungry to bed was only the least of 
our troubles. It's not so tough to go 


hungry when there’s no food. But to go 
hungry while the aroma of delicious soup 
—soup such as starving explorers dream 
about—assails the nostrils is an inquisi- 


tion. All of which simply points to the 
old saw that one cook is enough for one 
broth. 

After that Oscar never dared come 


into the “kitchen.” That was my domain. 
I salted things to suit my self, and if he 
wanted more in his portion he took it. 

This brings us to the first law of out- 
door cooking. Let one man do it. Don't 
take turns. Don’t hold conferences. Let 
one man do it; and if he. doesn’t do it 
right, hang him, quarter him, toss him in 
the lake—but don’t give him any advice. 
An amateur cook is more temperamental 
than an opera singer of long press-agent 
experience. Meddling simply confuses him 
and cramps whatever style he may have. 


AM a good camp cook. I know that's 
what everybody says about himself, 
and it is the ambition of every stock 
broker on vacation. But the difference is 
that I am a good one. As evidence I point 
to the following: 
I never have baked a fish on a plank. 
I never have cooked beans in a hole in 
the ground. I do not soak rice before 
boiling it. I can not make flapjacks. I do 
not believe in condensed food. I never 
have seen a fowl roasted on a spit. I never 
have seen a fowl baked in clay. 
There’s my diploma. It may rank me 
as an amateur in the estimation of many, 
but it ranks me as an accomplished person 


you have a mule to do your carrying, it’s a different matter 
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W “a ever saw a better banquet table? Rocks are the friends of camp cooks 


in my own. There are few subjects which 
are so shot full of bunk and hokum as 
outdoor cooking. Without doubt, there 
are many delightful, exotic ways of 
preparing food in the open, but they 
are largely of academic interest. For 


example, how many people have found 
the right kind of clay, the required 


time, and a dead duck, all at the same 
time? 

Planked fish or quail baked before a 
birch fire are doubtless tasty dishes. I 
never have tried them. In order to plank 
a fish, you must have a plank and a fish 
and the right kind of fire wood, all to- 
gether at once You can’t roast game over 
a pine fire, for example. 

Let the vacationist forget such gas- 
tronomic delights. Let him go into the 
woods armed with one small frying pan 
to be used on occasion, a reflector oven 
if necessary, and plenty of pails for boil- 
ing. Let him follow some long-estab- 
lished rules. Here they are: 

Never bake biscuits if you 
can carry bread. Camp bis- 
cuits are not nearly so good 
as ordinary bread. They 
merely sound better. 


ARRY fresh potatoes. 
The same goes for on- 
ions. Desiccated carrots and 
corn and all sorts of soup 
stocks, such as _ erbswurst, 
split pea and celery, are as 
good as the fresh kind. I 
believe they are better. 
Don’t believe that a square 
of chocolate is worth a pound 
of steak. Or that a malted- 
milk tablet is worth a peck 
of potatoes. Don’t rely on 
calories to keep you alive 
and happy. Food supplies 
based on calories may keep 
you alive. They’ll not keep 
you happy. You aren’t taking 
your vacation merely to be 


kept alive. On the second day out, you 
can sell a big, juicy corned-beef sandwich 
to the “condensed food” man for fifty 
dollars plus his shirt and boots. 


ON’T shy from things which do not 

seem to be worth their weight and 
bulk. Rye bread and a ham and a half 
bushel of potatoes on the “go-light” canoe 
trip are worth their weight in gold. Take 
an extra pack-sack if you have to. If 
that means another trip across the 
portages, what of it? If you are in 
such a hurry to get some place, why 
did you go to all the trouble of taking a 
vacation? 

For lunches to be carried in the pocket, 
don’t take a couple of food tablets and 
a square of chocolate. Take a big, drip- 
ping, juicy, fat, ham sandwich. 

Don’t be afraid to boil things. This is 
not amateurish. It is common sense. It is 
the way to cook. Ever eat boiled pickerel ? 


Small dabs of everything go in the grub box 





I thought not. Ever eat fish soup? Well, 
try it. Skin the fish, boil: it in a kettle 
with potatoes, onions, a few squares of 
bacon. 

If you must bake, bake in a reflector 
oven. Never mind being hard boiled and 
baking in a frying pan, like the prospec- 
tors are supposed to have done. Most 
of the prospectors are dead now. And 
don’t make biscuits. Make loaves, about 
an inch and a half thick. They won't 
dry out and can be sliced fresh for three 
days. 

Those are all the rules I can think of 
just now. And now let me advise you to 
avoid as much as possible cooking by 
woodsmen. Pierre, your wonderful guide, 
makes miserable flapjacks. They are not 
fit food for your city belly. His coffee 
is poison. His biscuits are heavy, 
his fish are steeped in lard. There is 
a sort of a myth built up around “good, 
plain food.” It is the “home cooking” 
libel in another guise. Food 
that is poorly cooked, there- 
fore plain, is not necessarily 
good. It usually is simply 
awful. 

If you think Pierre is such 
a good cook, invite him to 
cook a meal for you in the 
city some time, when you 
are not so ravenously hun- 
gry as you are in the open, 
and see how delightfully it 


gags you. Simply because 
you are hungry is no rea- 


son for abusing your stom- 
ach. 

The matter of eating well 
on go-light trips has been 
vastly simplified during re- 
cent years. Powdered milk, 
desiccated egg, dehydrated 
vegetables—some of them— 
are cases in point. By the 
intelligent use of such foods 
—don’t make a fad of it— 
you can (Cont. on page 127) 
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~The Weather and Our Fishing 


To what extent, if any, does the weather affect fishing ? 


O all anglers, the weather is of 

vital importance. When planning 

an expedition, the first question to 

come up is usually one of weather 
conditions and the possible effect they 
will have upon the fishing. The success or 
failure of the trip, especially the latter, 
will be credited to the atmospheric dis- 
plays of Mother Nature. Rainy seasons, 
droughts, thunderstorms, winds and tem- 
peratures have always been subjects of 
absorbing interest, and many are the 
theories and related incidents that owe 
their origin to the experiences of enthusi- 
astic anglers of the past. 

So it is that tradition has handed down 
to us certain rules pertaining to the sort 
of fishing we should have under various 
weather ‘conditions. While most of us do 
not admit that we are influ- 
enced to any extent by the time- 
worn opinions and theories of 
the generations before us, we do . 
subconsciously allow them to 
taint our judgment, mainly be- 
cause we have all experienced 
times when the old traditions 
have held true. 

It is a common trait of hu- 
man nature to remember and 
expand upon those things which 
correspond with an ingrained 
idea that is firmly planted in 
the subconscious mind. It is also 
a trait of our humble intellects 
to forget those incidents which 
are in direct opposition to the 
orthodox; or, if we do remem- 
ber them, to speak of them as 
the exceptions. Because of these 
traits, we are likely to overlook 
some excellent opportunities for 
exceptional fishing; and instead 
of going forth when Nature 
frowns, to see just what she has 
to offer, we are inclined to re- 
main indoors, dreaming or fum- 
ing, as our nature dictates, 
instead of experimenting as we 
could, often to our great advan- 
tage. 

It is no doubt true that we 
put a little too much stress upon 
the state of the heavens, and 
let our prejudiced ideas in the 
matter overcome our desire to 
prove certain rules false, or at 
least misleading. Perhaps we 
find it easy to call inclement 
weather bad fishing weather because of 
the physical discomforts connected with 
angling in it. Perhaps if we could forget 
the disagreeable effects of rain on our 
person and go about our fishing with 
as much enthusiasm as we do when Nature 
smiles, we would get results far better 
than our dubious expectations lead us 
to believe. 

As long as I can remember, I have been 
angling in all sorts of weather. I have 
never been able to choose my fishing days. 
I have been forced to take them when 
the opportunities presented themselves; 
consequently, they have been far too few 
for me to pass any of them by because 
the sun refused to shine. As a result, I 
have had scores of rainy days on lake 
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and stream, many of them days of ex- 
ceeding charm and unusual interest. 
“Fish will not bite during a thunder- 
storm.” How many times has each one 
of you heard that apparently sage re- 
mark? Countless times, I'll vow. But how 
many of you have ever attempted to prove 
the rule or disapprove it, as the case 
may be? In my notebook are records of 
many experiences of fishing during the 
worst kind of electrical storms. My first 
is in 1905, during the month of July. It 
came as a climax to three weeks of ex- 
tremely hot, dry weather and very poor 
fishing. The stream in question was a 
small one, but its waters were cool and 
clear and the native trout w hich inhabited 
its sylvan riffs and pools in goodly num- 
bers were healthy, colorful and strong. 
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Don’t you idles fish won’t t strike ‘during a storm 


In those days I had not become a fly 
angler. I was versed in nothing but the 
use of the worm. It is not to be wondered 
at when I speak of my fruitless efforts 
during the’ entire morhing of the eventful 
storm day or of how 1 welcomed the 
black, awe-inspiring cloud that appeared 
in the west at 2:30 that afternoon. 

The storm broke with a furious on- 
slaught of wind, rain and hail, accom- 
panied by intensely vicious lightning and 
deafening thunder. In the midst of all 
the pandemonium, during which a bolt 
of lightning shattered a huge oak some 
250 yards distant, I took six. good trout, 
all well over three-quarters of a pound, and 
in water not over twelve inches deep that 
had already been heavily fished over. 


At the time that the fish bit best, the 
stream was being lashed into a foam by 
the hail and rain, while leaves and limbs 
from the arching trees so cluttered the 
water that I had a hard time fishing 
without becoming entangled. I can only 
account for the activity of the fish by 
assuming that they were feeding on the 
food which was being projected into the 
stream by the furious elements. My 
natural conclusion is that they were not 
in the least disturbed by the commotion. 

After the shower, a steady drizzle kept 
up for the rest of the afternoon and the 
trout continued biting until the water 
became so roily that it resembled a mud 
puddle. As it gradually thickened, how- 
ever, they struck less and less frequently, 
until they finally stopped altogether. 

Again, in an Adirondack 
spring hole some years later, I 
took five natives, weighing the 
state limit of ten pounds, during 
a terrific thunder-storm which 
lasted two hours. This was at 
night, between the hours of ten 
and twelve, and previous to the 
storm we had not taken a single 
trout. The water in this spring 
hole averaged four feet in depth 
and was directly exposed to the 
elements. 


N two cases, during a lull in 

the rain, I saw my trout 
take the fly at the same instant 
that a prolonged flash of light- 
ning disclosed the entire hole 
in vivid detail. At this time I 
was fishing, a_ wet, _ slightly 
sunken No. 8 quill gordon, 
dragging it through the quiet 
water in slow even jerks. Surely 
the flashes of lightning did not 
disturb or frighten these trout. 
Other anglers who fished after 
the storm took trout off and on 
throughout the rest of the night, 
but not one of them had as many 
big ones as I had taken during 
the worst of the shower. 

At another time, while fishing 
in a stream for small-mouth 
bass, an extremely heavy shower 
came up. Previous to the storm, 
the bronzebacks had been taking 
a streamer fly spiritedly. At the 
first lightning flash they stopped, 
nor could I induce them to come 
even though I sunk my flies deep with a 
split shot after it started to rain. Having 
a few hellgrammites with me, I put one 
on and during the shower took six bass, 
each w eighing i in the neighborhood of 1% 
pounds. Immediately after the skies 
cleared, the bass stopped biting entirely. 
This was something that I could never 
understand, as the stream did not color 
from the effects of the storm, and aside 
from the fact that the temperature of 
the air dropped some 12 degrees, condi- 
tions were the same as they were before 
the disturbance came. 

I once fished a shallow, weedy lake on 
a day which delivered a succession of 
veritable cloudbursts, accompanied by 
spectacular electrical displays. I was kept 
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The Weather and Our F ishing 


so busy bailing out the water from my boat between showers that 


I did practically all of my fishing during the downpours. The 


wind blew so hard that it was impossible to cast; so I trolled 
from the side of the boat with a spinner and piece of pork rind. 
It was amazing how the bass struck. 

In spite of, or perhaps because of, the fact that the wind 
caused me to drift at least five miles an hour, and my lure was 
splashing and bouncing along on the surface of the water, I 
was kept busy playing the large-mouth scrappers. I put most 
of them back, but at that I kept seven that weighed a full 18 
pounds. 

These are four typical incidents of fishing during thunder- 
storms. I have had many more, and only a small percentage of 
them show a blank, most of them being i in connection with brown 
trout. Of course, I do not claim that it is pleasant fishing under 
such conditions; in fact, more than once my heart has jumped 
into my throat, due to lightning striking somewhere in my 
vicinity. At such times, I have been sorely tempted to break for 
shelter. However, I keep at it. I admit that I am a bit of a fatal- 
ist, and besides, I do enjoy catching fish under unusual conditions. 


HE direction in which the wind blows is supposed to affect 
our fishing. I believe that it does, to the degree that it 
changes the weather from one phase to another. 
When the wind is in the south, 
It blows the bait in the fish's mouth. 

This tradition is well known, believed by a great many, and 
is true with limitations. There is often good fishing when the 
wind is in the south, but so it is when the wind is in the west 
or north or east, the order in which, by the way, it is supposed 
to graduate from good to bad. In my own opinion, there isn’t 
any better sort of weather for fishing than that which comes 
with a midsummer northwest breeze. With the cool, bracing 
air and the deep-blue, cloud-flecked sky which is usually at- 
tendant on such a day, the bass and trout alike seem filled with 
vim and a willingness to strike. 

From the middle of June to the last of October, my records 
show good catches under such conditions, although October is 
a rather uncertain proposition. Then, too, there are exceptions, 
such-as the following, experienced last year on the Mongaup 
River. In this instance, the stream was three feet above normal, 


The man who fishes rain or shine gets the most fish 





and had been six the day before. It was also frightfully dis- 
colored and ugly-looking, all this resulting from a cloudburst 
that had flooded the valley two days previously. 

We could not catch a trout, and we tried hard, too. Fly, 
spinner, minnow and worm all went down in defeat. I firmly 
believe that the fish were all hiding in‘thte deep holes and under 
rocks, awaiting the stream’s return to normal flow. On that 
same day we went to another stream, where the water was just 





The fishing may be best when the wind is in the east 


a trifle above normal, and took a number of fair sized brown 
trout on the dry fly. 

I will say that the north and west winds during April and 
May, and often in October, do not show up with such good 
results. This can be readily understood, inasmuch as these 
winds usually bring cool weather; and when they come early 
or late in the season, the temperature is very likely to be near 
the freezing point instead of just delightfully cool. During these 
three months and including November as the fourth, the south 
wind will, no doubt, show the greatest percentage of good fish- 
ing days; at least, my own records, which have been very care- 
fully kept, show this to be the case. 


STORMY east wind will often bring excellent fishing, es- 

pecially on the lakes, and in the streams also if one will fish 
with bait. Perhaps the reason why so many anglers think that 
fish do not bite w og — a north- or southeaster is because 
so few of them try As a rule, a rainy, windy day will find 
the lakes practically btn except for the few who are willing 
to brave the cold and wet for the sake of their sport. If one 
will take the trouble to investigate the results obtained by these 
few fishermen, they will find that a number of very good fish 
have been taken. 

Personally, I have taken some of my best catches of large 
fish under such weather conditions. Therefore, I believe that 
the big fellows are inclined to move about more than usual 
during stormy weather. And when one comes to think of it, 
the old rhyme does not say anything about an east wind being 


bad for fish. 


When the wind is in the east, 
Tis neither good for man or beast. 


It seems to me that the worst possible weather is extreme 
heat and calm. At such times, the fish seem to be as lazy 
and indifferent as we ourselves. The glassy surfaces of the lakes 
remain unbroken by any sign of feeding (Continued on page 69) 


so 
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Hunting With sie Movie 


A business man lays aside the big-game rifle for the camera 


By ALEXANDER FRASER 


ROUND the walls and on the floor of my 
library repose the trophies of my hunts. 
Moose, Virginia deer, mule deer, goat, 
sheep, bear are all over the place.. My 

wife says so, at any rate. Each trophy carries a 
story—a memory of trail and canoe, of pack- train 
and camp, of biting winds on the mountain side 
or of wonderful autumn days in the bush. 

But lying over there on the window seat are 
three large round cans. They contain another sort 
of record, for they hold 2,500 feet of movie film 
taken in the Alberta Rockies last fall. And now, 
instead of the fading memories of the beautiful 
Liverpool Lake region of Nova Scotia, or the 
thousand islands of Sasaganaga ’way up north of 
Superior, I have only to snap on the film, turn 
out the lights, and presto! I am back in the moun- 
tains again with Bill and Buz, with my peerless 
Swedish guides John and Nick, and my Scottie 
camera man Jack, all living before me as they did 
in a grand three weeks’ trip last fall. 

Not only do my comrades of the trail take their 
turn on the silver screen. There is the big moose 
we stalked. He turns his head at the whir of the 
camera, and then, when John yells at him, proudly 
trots off, with the sun gleaming on his palms. 
The jumping deer walks in on us in our camp 
in the goat country. The two big mule deer 
bucks charge up the other side of a little gully, 
only to stop and stare when John whistles, while 
the camera spins on. The ewes almost step on 
us as we lie hidden in the rocks. And the rams 
we surprised on the mountain side. All living, 
and ready to bring back to me the thrill of the 
mountains. 

Which is the better, the trophies or the films? 
Far be it from me to go back on the rifle I love 
so dearly, but I can say that from now on, as 
on this last trip, the movie is to have first place. 
What is more natural and desirable than that 
the hunter of big game who has taken his round 
of trophies should thereafter turn to the mov- 
ing picture camera to bring his game home 
“alive” ? 

To the big game hunter who is considering lay- 


A nice bull moose photographed at about 50 yards 


ing aside the old .30-06 and taking up the movie 
camera for his future sport, let me say right 
now that it will také greater ability in stalking, 
and infinitely more effort and patience, to get 
even a telephoto “shot” at game with a movie 
camera than it will to take the same animal with 
a high-powered rifle. Two remarkable shots with 
the rifle were made by our party this fall—both 
on rams, one at 350 yards and one at 500 yards. 
It was not a “good shot” with the movie, how- 
ever, unless I got within 100 yards of the game. 
And a close-up, even with a telephoto lens, should 
take one within 40 yards of the animal. 

I am writing this yarn because I believe it 
will be of help to the growing army of hunters 
who are turning to the movie camera for their 
triumphs in the field. If I knew last fall the things 
I know now about movie making ‘in the moun- 
tains, | would have had some better pictures and 
would have saved myself a lot of grief. For a 
year I had absorbed everything I could on movie 
making, but the conditions in the field, particu- 
larly in the Rocky Mountains, are such that they 
cannot be anticipated. They must be experienced. 
So I am 


setting down my experiences for the 
benefit and enticement of others. | wish some 
one had done it for me. 


HIS is written by an amateur for amateurs. 
Much of the stuff that is written about movie 
making is away over our heads. For a _ year 
I read everything I could on the subject. I jotted 
down in a note book all the things I thought I 
would need to remember, but never read them 
while in the mountains! I had made them my 
own by the very process of putting them on pa- 
per. This helped a lot; but it is the things I 
learned only in the field that I want to pass along 
to other tenderfoot movie makers. If I have 
one criticism of the things I read, it was that 
they were not definite or practical enough. So 
I am going to be as definite and practical as I 
can. 
First, then, my outfit. It consisted of: 
1. A spring-operated camera using standard 35 








mm. film. I recommend the standard 
serious work. It costs more, it is 
reasonable cost is much of a factor, 
making movies. 

2. An F 1.5 lens. This lens is special (the stand- 
ard lens being an F 3.5), but it is so good and 
so fast—it will take movies in the rain—that it 
was an excellent investment. I modestly disa- 
gree with Mr. Harold McCracken on the sub- 
ject of fast lenses, as expressed in his splendid 
articles on photography in Fretp AND STREAM. 
The first of these articles came out before I 
left on my trip, and was so good that I tore it 
out and took it into the mountains with me to 
read to my guides, with particular reference as 
to what to do and what not to do when the 
camera was working on them. 

The focal depth of this F 1.5 lens is remarkable, 
notwithstanding its speed. I didn’t have .a picture 
seriously out of focus except such shots as a 
“porky” who would run out of the picture on 
me. The main reason for having a lens faster 
than the F 3.5 is the nature of the shots one must 
take in the woods. Our sheep camp was in a 
dense and beautiful growth of spruce. On any- 
thing but the brightest days I used an F 2.8 or 
an I*°2.2 around camp, getting the interesting 
story of our camp life. At night I used an F 1.5 
with one flare, for camp-fire scenes. A hunter's 
best shots, with both rifle and camera, often come 
in the early morning or late evening when the 
light is poor. I’m all for the faster lens. 

A special 9-inch telephoto lens. This is as 
long a lens as. is recommended for ordinary 
field use. It gives one a 4% to 1 ratio in compari- 
son with the 2-inch lens. In other words, an 
animal filmed at 90 yards with this lens will give 


film for 
true. But if 
stay out of 


the same result as if it were filmed only 20 
yards distant with a 2-inch lens, 
4. I used panchromatic film exclusively. Of 


course, color screens must be used over the lenses 
with this film to correct its tendency to overem- 
phasize the high lights, but its value for scenic 
effects is too great to be disregarded. These 
screens reduce the speed of the lens—another rea- 
son for a fast lens. 

5. A special sole leather case to hold camera, 
lenses, light shades, view finder for  tele- 
photo lens, two extra reels of film, color screens, 
crank handle, and other appliances. Nothing less 
than a sole leather case will stand the usage 
of the mountains. 

A tripod. This is a delusion and a snare 
for mountain or game work, but nevertheless 
should be used when possible. More on this later. 

7. A special case of heavy varnished fiber for 
my stock of film. I carried 4,000 feet. 

8. A first-class exposure meter. A good ex- 
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Always try for interesting action in your movies 


posure meter is vital. I tried out a cheap one be- 
fore I left and spoiled some valuable pictures. 
Conditions of latitude, altitude and strength of 
light should not be guessed at. This meter was 
worth ten times its cost to me. I was astonished 
at the high percentage of correct exposure on 
my pictures. Also, I found the northern light 
unexpectedly uniform, varying but little between 
early morning and late evening, and noon. This 
is due, of course, to the low arc of the sun. 

9. Magnesium flares for night work, such as 
camp-fire scenes. 


LABELED and numbered every box of film, 

and recorded on the label the shots on the 
reel. I also kept a duplicate record in my note 
book. All shots on which I wanted special de- 
velopment for subject were marked XXX on the 
box for the guidance of the developer. 

Based on my previous experience in the moun- 
tains, I made in advance a list of all shots I 
thought would make effective pictures. Then I 
watched the regular movies for other ideas. It 
was a great help to have been partially over the 
route we were to take, as I was able to antici- 
pate many good scenes. Also, I kept well to the 
head of the pack-train in order to size up the 
country we were coming into. 

A most important item was the 
packing the camera while on the trail. The tripod 
was disregarded completely, and only the small 
lens used. I bought an army saddle and bolted 
to its cantle a little platform about five by six- 
teen inches, to which the camera case was strapped. 
Leather strap guides were firmly sewed to the 
sides of the case on the back and below the flap 
of the cover on the front, so that by turning 
in the saddle I could get the camera out in jig 
time. 

I intended to shoot a good many trail pictures 
from the saddle. This was fine theory, but darned 
poor practice. Just as the camera got going, 
Bobby would shift his weight from one set of 
legs to another combination, or reach for a fly. 
Result: picture wabbling all over the map. Af- 
ter trying a few of these, I gave it up and 
thereafter dismounted. 

The big difficulty was getting into the saddle. 
It was impossible to throw my leg over the case; 
so I had to slide it through over the saddle, 
starting from a position well forward at the 
horse’s shoulder. I developed two new equestrian 
stunts before I got the technique of it. One I 
called the “belly glide.” It consisted of getting 
the right foot at the point of going over the sad- 
dle and having the left stirrup come loose at just 
that moment. The completion of this movement 
calls for one to land (Continued on page 107) 
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For denn é a quarter of a century the “Kaiser” has been fishing the por of this c coast 


Surfing for Pympano 


He 1s a sporty fish to catch and most delicious food 


HILE walking along Dearborn 

Street in the Chicago Loop, I 

suddenly saw, not a machine- 

gun battle between gangsters, 
but instead a fine display of pompano in 
the window of a_sea-food restaurant. 
Though only a visitor in the Windy City, 
I immediately felt at home, and hurried 
inside. 

The grilled pompano which the waiter 
brought was delicious—almost as good 
as any I ever ate in Florida. Each mouth- 
ful reminded me of the wonderful pom- 





pano fishing down in what Californians 
jealously call the Hurricane State. 
Including extras, the bill I received 


would have ruined any Scotchman’s diges- 
Everything considered, however, the 


tion. 
dinner was worth any price they might 
have asked. That evening, in telling my 


Chicago friends about catching real, live 
pompano with rod and reel, I talked my- 
self into an early return to that paradise 
for anglers—sunny Florida. 

Though sportsmen in general do not 
seem to know it, Florida does not offer 
any better sport for the angler than the 
pompano fishing along the lower east 
coast of the state. Next time you are 
down that way, try a pompano, leaping 
and tugging, at the end of a fishing line 
—as well as broiled, at a restaurant. Then 
you will understand why pompano fish- 
ermen insist that the pompano is, pound 
for pound, the very finest game fish in 
the world. 

Fishing 
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for pompano in Florida is 


By SPENCER MOSHER 


really a surf-casting proposition. While 
these spectacular fighters are often taken 
in and around inlets, the best sport is 
found in the surf. Of course, the size 
of one’s bank roll will have much to 
do with the selection of surf equipment, 
but there are several items of tackle 
which must be up to standard. 

A suitable rod is essential. Buy a first- 
class surf rod of split bamboo or green- 
heart, or use a ten- to twelve-foot section 
of unsplit bamboo, carefully selected and 
rigged with surf guides, large tip top 
and a reel seat. No other type of rod 
will do. Long casts are necessary to 
catch pompano. While the inexpensive 
piece of cane will cast just as far as 
the fancy surf rod, there is boundless sat- 
isfaction in fishing with fine tackle. 

A reliable free “spool reel is absolutely 


necessary for fishing in the surf. Ten 
dollars will buy one that is satisfactory. 
It should have a capacity for three- 


hundred yards of nine-thread linen line, 
which is correct for pompano. Surf reels 
which come apart instantly when a button 
is pressed or a lever pulled are conven- 
ient but not essential. Of course, any 
reel which is used in surf casting should 
be taken apart and cleaned regularly. 

Most of the pompano fishermen from 
Palm Beach use expensive reels with pi- 
lot wheel drags, handles which do not 
turn backward and similar attachments. 
It is a genuine pleasure to use these reels 
on the pompano, which pulls like a tug 
boat and never asks for quarter. 


This pulling ability is characteristic of 
Carangidae, the family of fishes to which 
the pompano belongs. His relatives in- 
clude such well-known game fish as the 
noted yellowtail of California, the pow- 
erful ulua of the Hawaiian Islands and 
the great amber-jack, often caught by 
Florida sportsmen. Though smaller in 
size, the pompano is the true aristocrat 
of this famous group. 

Let me add that the foregoing com- 
plimentary remarks are intended only 
for Trachinotus  carolinus, commonly 
called the true pompano. The other 
pompanos, of which there are several dis- 
tinct species, are inferior in quality and 
flavor, besides being comparatively scarce 
along the east coast of Florida. 


NCE in a while a_ twenty-pound 

“great pompano” (Trachinotus 
goodet) is placed on exhibition in the win- 
dow of a tackle shop, where it never fails 
to create wild excitement among anglers. 
Such a fish is known to Florida crackers 
as a “permit.” It looks, but does not 
taste, like a true pompano. Specimens as 
large as eighty pounds have been re- 
ported. The true pompano seldom exceeds 
six pounds in weight, averaging between 
two and three pounds, and is the only 


species with which I shall deal in this 
article. 
The best pompano fishing is found 


of Florida— 
semi-tropical 
Beach, famous 


along the “pompano coast” 
a hundred-mile strip of 
ocean beach, with Palm 








winter resort, as the approximate cen- 
ter. Here this gamy fish has even given 
its name to a town, the little village 
of Pompano, located near Fort Lauder- 
dale. 

In January, the first pompano appear 
in the surf, and patient anglers make 
occasional catches of unusually large ones 
They become fairly numerous in Febru- 
ary, while in March the annual migration 
of pompano from the Gulf of Mexico, 
northward along the east coast of Florida, 
is under way. Evidently, the fish migrate 
north for the purpose of spawning. 

During March, April and May 
there are millions of fine pom- 
pano scattered along this coast. 
They may be taken in good num- 
bers nearly every day of the 
week. Pompano fishing offers the 
most consistently good — sport 
known to angling. In June, these 
great schools of pompano disap- 
pear, and no one seems to know 
just where they go. 


OMPANO fishermen do most 

of their fishing in the late 
afternoon, at which time the fish 
bite best. Many believe that pom- 
pano cannot be caught at any 
other time. This is not. strictly 
true. Good fishing may be en- 
joyed in the morning, just after 
sunrise. During cloudy weather, 
these fish often bite all day long. 
Occasionally they may be taken 
at high noon, with the sun shin- 
ing brightly, or even at night. 
Winle I have never landed more 
than twenty-three pompano in a 
day’s fishing, larger catches are 
commonly reported. An average catch is 
about half a dozen fish. 

I remember one day last May as being 
typical of an average day with the pom- 
pano. Along about. four o'clock in the 


atternoon, I loaded my tackle, two dozen 


large clams and a shovel into the rumble 
seat, and drove south two miles from the 
heart of Palm Beach on that world- 
famous drive, Ocean Boulevard. Stopping 
at a path through the tropical foliage 
which grew between the road and the sea, 


Surfing for Pompano 


discovered that my friend Frank Neu- 
bauer, well-known Florida angler, who 
was tod join me here for the evening's 
sport, had not yet arrived. 

The weather was perfect—a day right 
out of a chamber of commerce booklet. 
Along the sandy shore, cocoanut palms 
swayed lazily in the bright Florida sun- 
shine. Restless green and white surf 
blended farther out into the sapphire blue 
of Gulf Stream waters. A moderate south- 
east wind and an incoming tide made 
everything favorable for fishing. Like 
any good Floridian, the pompano prefers 





The outfit and the pompano 


a southerly breeze and a comfortable tem- 
perature. When a norther comes howling 
out of the northwest, pompano flee to deep 
water, leaving the surf to those vora- 
cious ‘visitors from the north, the bluefish. 

At this point on the beach there was a 
deep channel out to sea, through a gap in 
the usual off-shore sand-bars. Ideal pom- 
pano water. Without wasting too much 
time looking at scenery, I tied a regula- 
tion pompano rig to my line. Such a rig 
is made by joining two three-way swivels 


with eighteen inches of leader wire, pref- 
erably bronze, and adding a_ bronze 
leader with 2/0 O’Shaughnessy hook to 
each swivel. A pyramid sinker, three to 
six ounces in weight, is tied at the bottom 
to hold the line out in the surf. 
Cracking a big clam, I put half on each 
hook. A lucky cast, and the line was away 
out in the breakers. In no way is the 
pompano an ordinary fish. Given half a 
chance, it will even hook itself securely. 
Leaving my rod standing erect in a “sand 
spike,” or beach rod holder, I took the 
shovel and started down the shore in 
search of sand-fleas. Sand-fleas 
are a great mystery to the Florida 
tourists. Tell a visitor from the 
North that the beach is full of 
“fleas,” and he will immediately 
beat a hasty retreat. 
The name is misleading. Sand- 
_ fleas are a harmless. species of 
beach crab, about the size and 
shape of an olive—excellent bait 
for all fish which feed on crus- 
tacea. These comical little crabs 
have no pincers for biting stran- 
gers, and are never seen unless 
dug out of the soft, wet sand in 
the backwash of the surf. It is 
quite a trick to catch them. Tell- 
tale ripples give the location, but 
a noisy approach sends all of them 
scurrying out to sea with the next 
wave. Ripples caused by shells 
add to the troubles of inexperi- 
enced bait seekers. 


[’ is almost impossible to watch 
sand-fleas and surf at the same 
time, and sooner or later the 
breakers go over boot tops to the 
accompaniment of language well suited to 
such an occasion. Digging sand-fleas is a 
well-established aquatic sport in Florida, 
which game is best played in a swimming 
suit. That afternoon the “fleas” were es- 
pecially numerous. Several scoops into 
schools of them netted about fifty large 
ones, suitable for pompano bait. 

There was another fisherman a short 
distance ahead, and I decided to find 
out from him how the fish were biting. 
He turned out to (Continued on page 72) 


When you hook a double, you simply have to fight them until they are exhausted 














North 


AKE a look at the map of } 
America. But wait a minute. Prob- 
ably your map is chopped off con- 


siderably south of Mile 214 on the 
Hudson Bay Railroad. If not, place your 
stubby finger on The Pas, Manitoba, and 
follow the thing that looks like a minia- 
ture presentation of a lot of sparrows sit- 
ting on a telegraph wire. That will be the 
Hudson Bay Railroad. Follow it up to 
Mile 214 or to Mile 340 or to Port Nelson 
on Hudson Bay, eighty miles farther. 
Naturally, you have a feeling of curi- 
osity about the boys who linger up there, 
so far from the corner of Broadway and 
42nd Street. A certain amount of mystery 
has surrounded their ways and works for 
the last three hundred years or so. Now 
it can be told. 
I did not dig up the following facts. 
I called on the lady school teacher at 
Mile 214. So let this research work be 
credited to her. She has spent two years 
studying the Northern trapper at close 
range. Men have strolled upward of two 
hundred miles to bring her gifts and to 
cultivate her good. opinion otherwise. As 
an explorer she should know her stuff. 
Our explorer estimates the population 
of that neck of the woods at about 1,500. 
Of course, she admits she did not count 
carefully; she may have seen the same 
face twice without remembering the first 
time on account of the face pelage being 
unprime the first time, or vice versa. She 
also points out that the term “neck of the 
woods” means an awful lot of territory in 
that neck of the woods, considered in re- 
lation to urban ideas. It is nothing for a 
man to say to himself: “I might as well 
mush over and see old Bill. His camp is 
only a hundred and forty miles away, and 
it’s a good trail. Only sixteen portages.” 
The boys get a feeling of being over- 
crowded somehow if they have to travel 
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Native son with 
a black bear which 
was tamed by kind- 
ness, perseverance 
and a rifle 


less than seventy- 
five miles to call on 
a next-door neigh- 
bor. They like to be 
alone. Now and 
again they pair up. 
But it never works. 
Two of them tried 
it out once. They 
seemed to get along 
splendidly for a 
couple of weeks. 
They were the best 
of friends, and ev- 
erything was lovely 
until Bill came 
home one night and remarked to Joe: 

“Cow moose down in them willows at 
the mouth o’ the creek. Heard ’er crashin’.” 

Joe considered the statement for an 
hour or so. His emotion finally overcame 
him. He blurted out: 

“How d'ye know it was a cow? Might 

bin a bull.” 

This terminated the conversation. But 
when Joe awoke next morning, he found 
Bill collecting his possessions and prepar- 
ing for a long journey. 

“What the hell?” Joe inquires politely. 

“Too much goldarned argymint about 
this shack to suit me.” Bill explains with 
finality. 

No doubt he pushed a few degrees nearer 
to the North Pole and found a spot where 
his opinions were unanimous. 

“This,” says our lady explorer, “is the 
land of magnificent distances. It is also 
the land of magnificent liars—1,500 of 
them. Not the pale, shallow, apparent, 
uninteresting liars of your cities (notice 
the pronoun) ; but hearty, robust, he-man, 
entertaining liars who can make it stick. 
Men who can make a bear or a fish grow 
even after death. Why, even I—” 

My stern eye stopped her. When her 
confusion had passed, she went on to 
illustrate. At times a crowd of men will 
be noticed congregating close to the rail- 
road at Mile 214. It consists of three 
impatient trappers who, for some reason 
or other, must kill time before they can 
start out to their trap-lines. The noise of 
the traffic in that place of comparative 
congestion is offensive to them. They 
must do something to offset it. So they 
swap yarns. 

Bill will tell of the time he lay help- 
less in his shack. He is down to his last 
75-pound chunk of moose meat. Three 
more days, and starvation stares him in 
the face. The door is open on account of 
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hat ‘They Are 
LikeUp There 


Tales from the Far North, where they 


tell them tall 


the mild weather, it being only 55 degrees 
or so below zero—comparatively tropical. 
Bill is trying to ease the pain of his broken 
leg by drawing pictures of his girl and 
congratulating himself that she is not 
present to muss things up around the 
shack. Suddenly he sees a deer standing 
in the doorway. He reaches for his rifle 
and shoots the deer. There is grub ahead 
again. 

Can you beat that? Of course, 
not. 

But Joe gives his wad of chewing to- 
bacco a couple of laps of exercise around 
his mouth and squirts the result expertly 
into a discarded tomato can fifteen feet 
away. Joe recalls the time he was laid up 
with rheumatism and couldn’t move out 
of his shack for three weeks in the mid- 
dle of winter. He had lots of grub, but 
no cut firewood. 

A colony of beavers, however, had taken 
up their location in the creek in front of 
his shack. Joe had never before known 
these animals to cut dry fallen spruce, but 
to his amazement he found they had 
started to cut the dry spruce into stove 
lengths. He was able to crawl out and 
drag in enough every day to keep his fire 
going until he was in condition to move 
around and cut his own. The beavers then 
stopped cutting the spruce and attacked 
the poplar as usual. 

These are examples of the elementary 
or less convincing efforts of the men of 
the North. The more studious ones, who 
are readers and browse deeply id law, 
philosophy, geology, natural history and 
what-not, produce a much more highly 
finished article when they operate the 
chief instrument of offense at the Battle 
of Hastings. The bow and arrow were 
probably invented in the neighborhood of 
Mile 214, and the region still reigns su- 
preme in the use of the longbow. 


you can 


ND again, sometimes the longbow is 
not being used when you think it is. 
Gunnar, who prides himself on his ability 
to stalk things, will tell you how he 
sneaked up on a mink which was feeding 
on the head of a deer. The deer had evi- 
dently been chased by wolves and had 
crashed through the ice on a lake in the 
fall. It stayed there, with only the head 
sticking up above the ice to tell the story 
of the tragedy. 

You try to look as if you believed 
Gunnar. Then he confounds you by hauling 
a photograph of the incident out of his 
mackinaw. He took the picture and 
watched the mink from the spruce on 
shore for fifteen minutes before he en- 
riched himself to the tune of fifteen dol- 
lars with a .22 rifle. That’s what the mink 
was worth. There is the yarn, and here 
is the picture. Take it or leave it. 
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What ‘They Are Like Up There 


This is the land of critics—literary 
critics. These men, who don’t do the 
things authors imagine they do, are ex- 
perts in the detection of hokum produced 
by other exponents of romance. There is 
one writer who is distinctly persona non 
grata, nux vomica, ultra vires and 100 
per cent blah all over the North. They 
read his stuff, and it fills them with a 
fury born of their failure to intel 
how he gets away with it. 

The untruth of the familiar things of 
the North gives these trappers a severe 
pain in the neck. They make a pilgrimage 
to The Pas and see movies of this man’s 
stories. The pain in the neck increases. 
No doubt it is one of the main causes of 
the rheumatism which afflicts these North- 
ern men and confines them to their cabins 
for weeks in midwinter, causing them to 
miss the “run” of white foxes and provid- 
ing a basic plot for their own yarns. The 
trappers are a solid body in agreeing that 
this author must have contracted his no- 
tions of the ways and works of mounted 
policemen and other forms of Northern 
life while parked beside a Quebec heater 
somewhere in the state of Texas. 

These Northern men average about 180 
pounds in weight. It is nearly all man, 
too, because they don’t wear many clothes. 
They use the dog teams for hauling sup- 
plies. They themselves run behind or 
break trail in front with snow-shoes. It 
is fairly invigorating exercise, and keeps 
them warm and healthy. If it is thirty 
below, they call it a warm day. Anything 
warmer than that brings on lassitude. 
They like the cold, and they like to keep 
moving. If you ask why they don’t ride 
in the toboggans, they say, “You can run 
like a dog or freeze like a man.” This is 
a real Northern epigram. 

And speaking of epigrams, any city 
high-brow who thinks he can go up to 
Mile 214 and put anything over on the 
trappers is making a ghastly mistake. 
These men are no mere dilettante stu- 
dents of things. Many of them have read 
deeply and pondered long on a wide va- 


riety of subjects; some have specialized 
on scientific subjects in which they have 
attained amazing proficiency. Of course, 
they are humble about their knowledge. 
But walk warily. 

“Most people hope some day to go up 
to the North and take it apart to see 
what makes it tick. Go by all means. But 
go to learn—not to instruct.” This from 
our lady explorer. 

As has been claimed for every place 
yet written about, the North is a great 
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place to build character. If anything said 
here conveys the idea that the trappers 
are not men of quality in heart and mind, 
dismiss the idea at once. A weakling could 
not live in this land; it requires a man. 
The longbow may be drawn with skill 
and high frequency, but the actual per- 
formance on the trap-line probably ex- 


ceeds the imagination of the raconteur. 

Every man is a novelist at heart. The 
high, heroic effort of the ordinary life of 
these trappers is full of things not easily 
dramatized. But there is always the divine 
spark of imagination to account for the 
trifling inaccuracies of the — habitually 
wrong 1,500. 

There is no such thing as a re- 
formed trapper. Some men _ perforce 
quit the trail when they get up around 
eighty or eighty-five. They have read all 
of the popular Northwest novels by that 
time, and they have heard the complete 
repertoire of local talent. A point is ar- 
rived at when Perry Davis’ Painkiller 
has no effect on the rheumatism. 


HEY retire to some quiet little lake a 

measly twenty-five miles from the rail- 
road. Childish stuff. But they remain un- 
regenerate trappers at heart. And why 
not? Breathes there a man with soul so 
dead that he doesn’t dream of an empire 
of his own on top of the world? Monarch 
of all he surveys—perspective, breathing 
space, elbow room. Occasion to visit with 
his own soul and listen to the eternal 
music of the spheres. Time. Time to 
cogitate, ruminate, speculate—yea, to 
vegetate if he wants to vegetate. Quiet; 
to figure out the riddle of the universe, 
the perplexity which is human life. Beauty ; 
to awe and to inspire and to satisfy; to 
blot out the unworthy notion that there is 
anything better than the North on the 
whole round earth. Gold; in the rocks, 
if not in the living roots of the grass. And 
fur—more readily convertible into gold 
than any other known commodity. 

All these are up there in the grim and 
kindly North, the land of brooding soli- 
tude and heroic men. It is a lovely land. 

That lady school teacher was a ladylike 
person. But she warned us that if we 
slandered the Northern trapper, she would 
take us apart and push us together again 
like a telescope. Which means that as far 
as I am concerned the Northern trap- 
per is a gentleman as well as a scholar. 


Far to the north in the land of ice and snow, the boys prefer to be alone 
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What one tuft of grass brought up 


HREE young anglers were stroll- 

ing about a little home place in 

Southern California, gathering ex- 

ceptionally robust — specimens of 
wrigely bait. They met the daughter of 
the house and teasingly told her that she 
ought to engage in the business of rais- 
ing earthworms for sale to tourists and 
sportsmen. Instead of resenting the re- 
mark and shrinking from the idea, she 
speedily accepted and carried it into 
execution. Now Miss Ursula Detrick 
has the world’s only commercial 
hatchery of the kind, and i is supplying 
an extensive and increasing trade. She 
is making money, and turning a jest 
into a marked success in an extraor- 
dinary field. 

The Flapper Fish-Worm Ranch is 
located in the small town of Bishop, 
at the eastern base of the Sierra 
Nevadas. The originator and direct- 
ing genius is a sunny-haired high- 
school student of only seventeen, and 
both an artist and a musician. Her 
sagacity is displayed in the choice of a 
name for the establishment. “Any poor 
fish,” she reasoned, “from the common 
human sucker to the golden aristocrat 


of the | trout family will fall for a 
flapper.” Her premise was sound. This 
season’s opening-day sales aggregated 


almost 20,000 
chasers were lucky. 
put is heavy. 


worms, and the pur- 
The constant out- 


Her chief assistant is a younger 
brother, who does most of the hard 
work, of which there is plenty. The 


boy is also the champion salesman and 
has been dubbed “the fish-worm king.” 
There is irony in the fact that he is a 
crack fly-fisherman and rejects crawl- 
ing bait with scorn. The “queen” and 
magnate of the unique industry ap- 
preciates the humor of this situation. 

Ten acres is the whole extent of 
the ranch. Through it all the earth- 
worms may burrow, but the plot 
actually devoted to them comprises but 
2,000 square feet. It is a patch of straw, 
hay, corn fodder and other decomposed 
materials about a foot in depth, with 
a pit four feet square in the center, 
where is sunk a bottomless box in which 
the breeding processes are carried on. As 
a protection against poultry, shrews, moles 
and other creatures of which the worms 
are natural prey and food, there is a 
screened cover. 

This nest is kept damp. Sour milk, 
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Fish-worm ranching ts a strange line of endeavor, 


\ cheese and bread crumbs, corn 
meal, eggs and all sorts of table 
scraps are thrown into the box. 
The continuous propagating re- 
sults are astonishing. 

Tiny worms emerge by mil- 

lions from the cocoons in which 

XY» the eggs have been laid. Soon 

they begin to make their blind ways to the 

outer edges—blind, because they have no 
eyes, but are guided by primitive, light- 
detecting organs. In due course they are 
dug up from the mulch and placed where 
they can be packed for market on short 
notice, As many as several thousand have 
been taken out with three shovelfuls of 
compost. 

Around the straw refuge is a luxuriant 
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This Chinese competitor for the worm trade 


is a bit off on spelling 


alfalfa pasture where they may be found 
in unlimited quantities, and nearby a few 
acres of corn that hold an_ irresistible 
attraction. The large worms stay in the 
aisles between the rows, and the smaller 
eravitate to the roots. Last summer 1,100 


but the industry 


By JOHN L. VON BLON 


thriving 


were extracted from a few dozen hills. 
These brought $5.50 cash, while the corn 
would have been worth perhaps 60 cents. 

Should all other spots fail, the pit itself 
is sometimes opened as a last resort to 
meet a sudden demand. That is a sight 
to give one a creepy feeling—a veritable 
mass of twisting organisms so interwoven 
that they can not be pulled apart, but 
must be given time to disentangle them- 
selves. It seldom becomes necessary to rob 


the fountainhead. There is a_ teeming 
horde just under the surface wherever 


a spade may be sunk. Should the soil be 
too wet or too dry on top, they go down 
to find satisfactory conditions, and vice 
versa. They show intelligence and dis- 
crimination in their simple habits. 

In the harvesting, a myriad diminu- 
tive and many enormously developed 
crawling things are encountered. The 
former are put back to grow. The latter 
are given a home in the feeding pen, 
where they soon go down and breed, 
multiplying with incredible rapidity. 
The adults in the pit are thus augment- 
ed by thousands at a time. Only those 
of medium and quite even size go to 
the customers. Eight inches without 
stretching is a not unusual length. They 
are of various colors, some even in 
the rainbow shades. The young are 
pink and red, turning gray with age. 
These lowly ‘angleworms are a fasci- 
nating study. 


ISS DETRICK and her helpers 
have perforce learned much by 
experience in this amazing venture, and 
she has acquired sufficient first-hand 
knowledge to fill a book. She has dis- 
covered, for instance, that Charles 
Darwin, who studied earthworms for 
forty-seven years and was the first to 
bring attention to their paramount use- 
fulness in the economy of nature, ap- 
parently made one striking error in his 
conclusions regarding them. He pro- 
nounced them absolute vegetarians. 
The discrepancy is apparent from Miss 
Detrick’s finding that in her propagating 
pen they wax particularly fat on the 
milk, cheese and meat scraps mixed 
in their diet for that very purpose. 
Whether the great naturalist-evolu- 
tionist was right or wrong on this 
point, the earthworm 1s now conceded 
to be the most important of all living 
animals. Experts maintain that with- 
out its ceaseless activity in keeping the 
soil fit for growth, the vegetable king- 
dom, and therefore the animal life, in- 
cluding humanity itself, must perish 
from the earth. According to Darwin. 
these worms average 50,000 to an acre of 
farm land, which means almost a quintil- 
lion on the globe—a bulk half a dozen 
times that of all the bodies of mankind. 
There are more than a thousand known 
species and additional ones frequently 
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noted. They range from the arctic circle 
to the depths of the tropics, where certain 
species grow three to six feet long, and 
they have close relatives in the sea. It 
would be difficult to find any form of life 
more universal. 

Constant handling on the ranch has 
shown that extreme care must be exer- 
cised to keep them in good order. Unless 
packed in cans with moist earth for im- 
mediate delivery and use, they are 
placed in large receptacles, such as bar- 
rels, until needed. If not dis- 
posed of within two days af- 
ter packing, 100 in a can, 
they are put back into the 
bigger container to remain 
healthy and fat. In the top 
of this is put grass or other 
plants with,sod and roots to 
keep them well and happy, 
for even angleworms may 
> signs of worry. 

Tight lids may not be used 
on the small cans, but on top 
of the damp earth an inch of 
dry dirt is spread. They never 
will go through this, while 
otherwise they would crawl 
out and escape. Formerly 
white cheesecloth covers were 
adopted to make the cans 
more presentable, but invari- 
ably the worms would poke 
holes in it with their bluntly 
pointed heads, find their way 
out one by one, and be killed 
by the sun. These problems 
Miss Detrick has solved. 

Although far in the lead, 
the flapper worms do not rep- 
resent a monopoly in their territory. They 
are the only “cultured” ones; but others 
are on sale in many places, at homes and 
street stands, and the highways are dotted 
with signs. The competitors are promiscu- 
ous diggers who find their stocks wherever 
they can, beside creeks and in swampy 


Flapper Fish Worms 


meadows. Some of the advertisements put 
out are ludicrous. You may see in front of 
ranch houses fresh milk, watermelons, 
butter, eggs or other produce boosted on 
the same boards with “guaranteed fish- 
worms,” and the combinations are incon- 
gruous rather than appetizing. 

An old lady who pioneered in the game 
is credited with having cleared several 
thousand dollars from worms during the 
past few seasons. A smart college lass 
picked up $40 pin money last summer by 





The Sees pit, protected by a sc nina cover 


selling at the rate of $1 per full quart 
measure, which was much under the reg- 
ular figure. The uniform price of 50 cents 
per hundred has been established. Resort 
proprietors in turn peddle them to their 
guests for 25 cents a dozen. A good profit 
is realized all along the line. 


Bishop is in the Owens River Valley, 
and is the outfitting point for fully a thou- 
sand miles of trout streams and hundreds 
of mountain lakes easily reached from 
there. Each season, more than a quarter 
million outside anglers go to that lofty 
region for their sport, while 2,000 local 
fishermen are on the job practically every 
day. Though the question of ethics is un- 
ceasingly raised, a considerable proportion 
f these still enjoy themselves with the 
form of lure Izaak Walton employed. 

It is estimated by officers 
of the California State Fish 
and Game Commission that 
of the 2,500,000 to 3,000,000 
trout annually caught in the 
High Sierra paradise here 
dealt with, 15 to 20 per cent 
are taken on worms. Therein 
is the principal reason for the 
excellent financial showing of 
the Flapper Ranch, which has 
a brisk and steady call for 
its product. Valley worm 
sales are believed to be in 
excess of 1,000,000 during a 
season. Tree grubs and hell- 
gramimites also are used to 
such an extent that they are 
kept on the market, and sal- 
mon eggs have latterly ac- 
counted for more fish than 
have worms; but gradually 
and surely artificial flies are 
superseding all other kinds 
of enticement. 

In view of the somewhat 
sudden recognition through- 
out America of the earth- 
worm as a beneficent agency 
without which the human race would have 
no chance to get along, it may be argued 
that the Flapper Fish-W orm Ranch is aid- 
ing a good cause instead of injuring it, by 
breeding far more of our underfoot friends 
than are destroyed in the effort to tempt the 
flashing trout beauties out of their element. 


Ursula Detrick, originator and manager of the fish-worm farm 
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Ozark (jobblers 


Turkey hunting and bass fishing in Mitssouri’s mountains 


NE fall morning, when the frost 

was on the bunch grass and the 

Kafir-corn was in the shock, 

Little Bill hove to in front of my 
office and said: “Let’s take that turkey 
trip, feller. The wheat is in the ground, 
thank heaven. I’ve pounded those ‘hard 
tails’ down the home stretch at last, and 
I yearn for fresh air and a 
change of scenery. Air that 
hasn't been stirred up by a 
twenty-disc wheat drill and «* 
a platoon of Missouri mules. 
Come on! That lawsuit can 
wait. Nobody ever lost any- 
thing by putting off trouble 
anyway.” 

We pulled up before Uncle 
Hank’s two-room shack on a 
rocky ridge which overlooked 
a winding river and a misty 
vista of timbered mountains 
stretching away into the dis- 
tance. 

The next morning at nine 
o’clock we were floating 
down that fascinating Ozark 
river, the White. The air 
was biting and thin. The 
magnificent panorama of 
multi-colored vegetation, 
gleaming waters and tim- 
bered mountain sides before 
us was a fit subject for the 
brush of a master. The pre- 
dominating shades were the 
brackish-brown of the oaks 
and the green of the as yet 
unfrosted leaves. Here and 
there shone the brilliant red 
of a gum, or the pale yellow 
of a hard maple, or the elu- 
sive, almost ethereal beauty 
of a sassafras, and every- 
where the red sumac and the 
lowly dogwood intensified and 
glorified the color scheme. 

The beat, a_ flat-bottomed 
home-carpentered affair with 
folding camp chairs for seats, 
was a new thing to Bill. He 
began casting questioning 
glances at the water-line 
long before the folding cots, 
the tent, the guns, the tackle, 
our bags, the cook outfit and 
the bed rolls were all stowed. 

“Don’t worry, Bill; she'll 
float ’em,” I counseled from 
iny experience of former 
trips. “Here, you take the 
bow. I'll stand up behind 
you. Unfurl your tackle. 
There are many likely spots 
for you to put a plug in 
between here and the gravel 
bar where we will take out 
tonight. Get your lure in the water.” 

3ill was reeling a white, red-headed 
lure alongside an old submerged log even 
as I talked. About the time my plug 
splashed down among the dark waters 
in the shade of an overhanging jungle, 
Bill stopped reeling. My attention cen- 
tered upon the tip of his rod, which 
seemed to have become afflicted with a 
sudden spasm of St. Vitus’ dance. 

“Hold that line tight!” roared Uncle 
Hank, paddling frantically. “Fetch him 
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away from that snag, or he'll git off. 
Acts like a jack.” 

A jack-salmon the first cast of the first 
day! I could scarcely believe it. On four 
floats I had seen just one taken. My 
doubt proved well founded, for Bill, at 
the psychological moment when his’ fish 
was headed toward the boat, lifted a 
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A pair of prime Ozark turkeys 


three-pound line-side over the gunwale 
and let it flop all over my feet. 

Where a rocky ledge jutted into the 
current I took my first fish of the trip. 
This pound and a quarter large-mouth 
gave me a tussle out of all proportion 
to his size in a rough rapids that we 
shot into before I could land my fish. 

Among the willows along a sand-bar 
Bill brought to hand a little fellow, and 
| found great pleasure in playing with 
a two-pounder which was yellow from 
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association with the sands. Half an hour 
later, when Uncle Hank strung a 2'%- 
pound “black” bass which Bill had coaxed 
out of a jumble of rocks at the end of an 
old tie slide, that willow bass was as liquid 
green as his three-pound buddy in the 
end compartment of the stringer. 

“Say, that baby gave me a real scrap!” 
enthused Bill, holding up his 
catch. “What makes him so 
black? Why hasn’t he a line 
down his side?” 

We told him, and Bill took 
another long look at his first 
small-mouth bass before he 
passed it back to Uncle 
Hank. 

We took bass all the next 
day, several between two and 
three pounds but none worthy 
of special mention, all save 
one of which we immedi- 
ately released. This one we 
ate that evening, baked over 
a cedar fire with hot biscuits 
and some wild honey which 
Uncle Hank had bought at a 
cabin back in the hills during 
the afternoon—a very satis- 
factory meal. 

was awakened at dawn 
next morning by the gobble 
of a turkey! I sprang out of 
bed and pawed Little Bill 
awake. 

“Listen!” I whispered. 

Peep-peep-peep! 

“Turkeys!” Bill sat up and 
began pulling on pants. “Wake 
up Uncle Hank.” 

Another series of heart- 
thrilling gobbles boomed 
through the timber. 


ba O need to hurry,” de- 

clared Uncle Hank 
when he finally understood 
our excited whispers. “They- 
all will be down by naow. 
They-all go to roost the last 
thing before dark, an’ they- 
all fly offen the roost the 
fust peep o’ day. We'll let 
‘em git settled a-feedin’, an’ 
they-all won't be so pesterin’ 
hard to find. I'll light a fire 
an’ fix a snack to eat while 
we're waitin’.” 

“Eat!” moaned Bill. “Who 
the heck wants to eat when 
there’s wild turkeys around?” 

Sut Uncle Hank was not 
to be hurried; so we sat and 
stewed while he cooked a 
bounteous breakfast. And 
when we had eaten it, he 
was all for washing the 
dishes and tidying up the camp. 

“Aw, come on, Uncle Hank,” begged 
sill. “I'll wash the danged things when 
we get back. We want a turkey for din- 
ner. You bring my .25-35, please. We'll 
take our shotguns.” 

The river bank at our camp sloped 
gently back to a long wooded range of 
hills—“mountings,” the natives call them. 
We hunted this slope out painstakingly 
and thoroughly, finding no turkeys, al- 
though Uncle Hank quickly discovered 
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the roost not a hundred yards from our 
camp. 

“I cal'late they-all went up thataway,’ 
opined Uncle Hank when it became evi- 
dent that the game had gone. A calcula- 
tion quite correct, if we could rely upon 
fresh turkey tracks in the game trail we 
followed, as it crossed the top of the first 
ridge. “Nigh onto fifteen of ’em, I reckon.” 


OODED ridges and wooded draws 
hundreds of feet deep lay before 
us. At eleven o’clock I had a glimpse 
of the black-barred wing of a turkey as 
it fed leisurely past an opening in a dense 
growth of small oak trees across a cafion. 
We detoured, descended the deep draw, 
climbed the other side and stalked the 
oaks. To my surprise, the oaks were but 
a thin line upon the brink of another 
huge cafion, with other timber hills on 
beyond. As far as I could see, roll after 
roll of ridge and cafion extended until 
sky and timber melted into a mist of in- 
distinctness. I do not wonder that Ozark 
people love their “mountings.” They were 
singularly attractive to me that day, after 
the treeless plains of western Kansas. 
And there, striding down the first slope, 
thirty- five yards away, was my turkey, 
a nice gobbler. Little Bill and Uncle Hank 
were plodding up the incline behind me. 
Fourteen turkeys were in sight, scratch- 
ing and pecking about, but only the one 
gobbler was within range, and he was 
rapidly getting beyond gunshot. Risking 
my life at Little Bill’s hands by not wait- 
ing for him, I poked my gun through a 
bunch of sumac and took that turkey’s 
life. 

Then I stood and eagerly watched those 
great black birds get out of sight. A big 
gobbler, which had kicked over a chunk 
even as I fired, ducked his head, ran 
three steps into the open and flew. I could 
have killed him easily had I been fifty 
yards closer. A small hen sped entirely 
across the little glade on the slope below 
me and disappeared in the timber oppo- 
site. 

Within a surprisingly few seconds, only 
one turkey was to be seen. This bird 
circled lower and lower, to alight awk- 
wardly in the very bottom of the great 
gulch. I ran forward, retrieved my 
trophy and took cover behind a tree. I 
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Pike-perch are called jack-salmon in the 
Ozark streams 


needed the cover. Little Bill was bitter 
with a disappointment which no amount of 
explanation would down when he came 
up. 

Uncle Hank promised me protection 
presently. I came out of hiding and point- 
ed out the spots where the two turkeys 
I have mentioned had gone, as well as 
my general impression of the directions 
taken by the other members of the flock. 
We found that the turkeys had been feed- 
ing upon acorns and the insect life to be 
found beneath rotting wood, chunks of 
which lay upturned on all sides, as though 
the drove had been about some little time. 

Uncle Hank looked over the situation 
a moment. Then he led us back up to 
the oak trees, along the ridge two hun- 
dred yards, down into the cafion where 
the small hen had run, and back up to 
the hoghack beyond. At one o'clock we 
lunched in some dense brush at the edge 
of a small park from which the ground 
sloped gently down in all directions. Be- 
fore he unpacked the food, Uncle Hank 


produced an old white wing bone of a 
wild turkey and sang a song upon it. 

Little Bill reached for the call when 
Uncle Hank laid it down, but Uncle Hank 
snatched it. “One funny squawk and 
they'll not decoy,” he explained. 

We ate hungrily, with Uncle Hank 
pausing now and then to send out a 
call. “You’ve tooken one, Mr. Guy. 
S’posin’ you go over on that little mount- 
ing yander and set down behind some- 
thin’. Mebbe that gobbler’ll come up that- 
away out of the holler ifn he hears me 
callin’.” 

[ slipped along as silently as possible, 
and dropped down behind a two-foot log 
at the edge of an open space which was 
dotted here and there with sumac. I could 
hear Uncle Hank once in a while at 
work on his call, but no replies came to 
my ears. 

About three o’clock I had a real thrill 
when something rattled the leaves behind 
me. I fixed my eyes upon the woods and 
listened. Not a sound broke the silence. 
Presently Uncle Hank went into action. 
A rustle in the timber followed the call. 
A shuffle of leaves. 

Suddenly the peep-peep-peep of a tur- 
key hen rang in my ears. That hen was 
within twenty-five yards of me, but I 
couldn’t see her. For a long time I lay 
as I was, not daring to move, my eyes 
fixed upon the edge of that timber. But 
the hen never came out. 

After a time, a second peep came to 
my ears at irregular intervals. I could 
not locate that turkey hen. The call was 
quite plain, but it seemed to come from 
no particular place. It may have come 
from more than one of the scattered flock. 


lr four o’clock, not having heard from 

Fx hen in the timber for some little 
time, I raised up and looked over my 
log. Tmagine my surprise and disconsola- 
tion when I saw the leader of the flock 
calmly walking into the timber on the 
other side of my glade! That 20-pound 
gobbler had crossed the open within 
twenty yards of me. 

As darkness settled down I detoured 
and crept up behind Little Bill and Uncle 
Hank and was met by tales of disap- 
pointment. Bill had seen the big gobbler 
walking in front of my nose, and had 
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all but burst with vexation when I had 
failed to see him. Later, the big gobbler 
had approached to within 100 yards of 
the concealed hunters. As he was steadily 
advancing in their direction, however, 
Bill did not take a chance with the rifle, 
which he regretted as we turned toward 
camp. 

Fifty yards on our way, a turkey broke 
out of a clump of bushes in our immedi- 
ate front, and dived head first into an- 
other clump across the way, leaving two 
severed tail feathers as mementoes of 
Bill’s invitation to her to stop and stay 
a while. 

My gobbler weighed 15 pounds. 
I dressed it that night, 
I found its craw stuffed 
with acorns, a_ small 
quantity of weed seeds 
and a few shriveled-up, 
half - dead-with-the-cold 
bugs and grubs. 

3y eight o'clock the 
following morning, we 
were floating around a 
wide bend, where frag- 
ments broken from an 
immense bluff made 
brown spots in the deep, 
clear water. Little Bull 
had not yet given up his 
longing glances back at 
the slope where I had 
killed my turkey. 

“Never mind, Mr. 
Bill,” Uncle Hank con- 
soled him. “We _ hain’t ‘ 
to the turkey kentry yit. 
That was only a stray 
bunch. We'll git more 
chances—plenty more. Here comes some 
right good fishin’. To the left hand, Mr. 
Guy. Don’t let hit sink too low in them 
thar rocks, fer we cain’t stop here. 

Bill found solace in a heavy strike near 
a submerged boulder as big as our boat. 

cast a surface plug below a slab of 
granite at the water’s edge as Bill reared 
back and set his hook, and my lure like- 
wise found favor with a fish. My bass, 
a 2'%4-pound large-mouth, came in readily 
enough, but Bill’s seemed to boil with 
reseniment. 

‘Take him easy,” 
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advised Uncle Hank, 


Along every rock there is a bronze warrior ready to 
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the boat toward the gravel bar 
opposite. “Seems as if hit’s a nice fish.’ 
3ut Bill saw little sense in permitting 
a nice fish to do as it pleased at the end 
of a ten-pound line in swift water where 
the snouts of several snags stuck up. Foot 
by foot, he fought his catch in, jumped 
out and hauled it up on the gravel—a five- 
pound jack salmon. For all of which I 
didn’t blame him. The taking of a jack- 


Stream 


turning t 


salmon from an Ozark River is an occa- 
sion for rejoicing. We rejoiced. 
Half an hour after Bill landed his 
salmon, a 
across the 
seen such a sheen before. 


jack- 
glimmer on a mountainside 
river caught my eye. I had 
It was the shim- 





gamer bass than the small-mouths of the Ozark country 


mering of the sun on the bronze back of 
a wild turkey! 

The gleam of bronze disappeared, and 
for an instant the opening in the timber 
was black. The gleam reappeared. It ds- 
appeared. Thirteen times this perform- 
ance was repeated. Thirteen wild turkeys! 
We made camp right there. 

We never found that drove of turkeys, 
although we spent the balance of the day 
aay see those hills and hollows, reach- 

ng camp when the chill of the early win- 
or twilight had become very pronounced, 
with a squirrel and three bob-whites in 


our pockets. We enjoyed those browned 
quail breasts that night, for we had gone 
after the turkeys without any lunch. Only 
one game of pitch was played in front 
of the fragrant cedar fire before the roar 
of the rapids sang us to sleep. 

At ten o'clock the next morning, Uncle 
Hank turned the nose of the boat up a 
small stream leading down from a wide, 
densely timbered “holler.” “Turkey ken- 
try, he announced, beginning to unload. 

“Naow I'll show you-all some turkeys 
as is turkeys.” 

Shortly after noon we were standing 
on top of a high bald dome looking over 
a vast expanse of those timbered ridges 
sO common in_ the 
Ozarks. Below ys the 
White River glinted, 
and the roll of the rap- 
ids came faintly to our 
ears. 

“Yander’s a_ flock!” 
Uncle Hank announced, 
after ten minutes’ 
search, handing Little 
Bill the binoculars and 
pointing. 

Big black birds play- 
ing at the edge of a tiny. 
park high up the side of 
a rain-washed ridge. 
Wild turkeys! My 
heart always beats fast- 
er when I have them in 
immediate prospect. I 
hope it always will. 

We crossed hills and 
hollows, three or four 
of each. I had not the 
slightest idea where we 
were with reference to the game we 
stalked. Suddenly Uncle Hank dropped 
to hands and knees, motioned us to stop, 
and disappeared from our sight. He was 
gone a long, long time. Little Bill and 
I sat and talked and listened, and watched 
a couple of gray squirrels chasing each 
other about the bole of a big burr oak 
tree. 

He returned with a satisfied smile upon 
his kind, wrinkled, old face and beckoned 
us to follow. We trailed him down a slope, 
through a mat of dense underbrush and 
up the other (Continued on page 106) 
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Tales of RECORDFISH 


Two bass from Virginia « 


HE South has specialized in pro- 

ducing some of America’s finest 

warriors and aristocrats. From here 

originally came the bass, one of 
the most splendid warriors and aristo- 
crats of them all. And now we have the 
pleasure of introducing to you two perfect 
representatives of these Southern patri- 
cians, both of them large-mouths. The 
larger of these weighed 9 pounds and 14 
ounces, and the other 9 pounds and 6 
ounces. Lake Smith, Virginia, is where 
they were caught, both on the same morn- 
ing. 

It is strange that the bass was known 
in its Southern home so many years be- 
fore it was in the North and East. At 
least 175 years ago, there are records of 
this fish being taken in the Carolinas by 
means of still-fishing. As long ago as one 
hundred years, some early American 
sporting books record that bass had been 
taken on a fly. And yet it is only about 
fifty years ago that a prominent sporting 
magazine, published in the North, raised 
the question as to whether a bass could 
be caught in this manner. 

No less an authority and sportsman 
than Frank Forester admitted that he 
had never caught a bass, though he makes 
brief mentions of its habits and the meth- 
ods of angling for it in some of his works. 
Norris and Scott, too, in their sporting 
works, published during the middle of 
the last century, accord this fish only 
the slightest recognition. 

In the land which was 
the home of the famous 
Meek and Milam reels, 
Micropterus was es- 
teemed and sought after 
before Washington be- 
came President. Planked 
or baked, it graced the 
table of many a South- 
ern gentleman. To-day, 
I never catch one of 
these splendid fish with- 
out being reminded of 
the languorous beauty 
and charm of a Suwan- 
nee or Shenandoah land- 
scape. When I bring 
home a bass, I always 
feel I am taking a bit 
of the Old South with 
me. 

Comparisons are al- 
most always odious. It’s 
kind of hard, though, to 
think of the large-mouth without bring- 
ing in his brother, the small-mouth. 

Both have their champions. It is often 
said that the small-mouth is a better scrap- 
per. Well, maybe he is in the environment 
in which he is most generally found. You 
don’t often find the large-mouth in rapid 
streams and very cold lakes. Remember 
that a trout caught in a pond doesn’t put 
up the scrap that a mountain stream trout 
does. 

But when both species of bass are found 
under exactly the same conditions, I defy 
any one to tell whether he has one or 
t’other on the end of his line. I sometimes 
think I can. But I’m wrong just about as 
often as [’m right. When I do guess it, 
it is generally because I am _ fishing 
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in a part of the lake that is more or 
less of a hang-out of that particular 
species, 

I know a little lake where the habitat 
and characteristics’ of the two species are 
demonstrated to perfection. The lake is 
less than a mile long, and at the upper 
end is fed by a little brook that is cold 
throughout the summer months and also 
by one or two springs. Every bass I ever 
caught in this part of the lake was a small- 
mouth. This is a good demonstration of the 
fact that a small-mouth, if left to himself, 
will almost invariably resort to the cold- 
est part of a lake. He enjoys low tem- 
peratures more than his _ big-mouthed 
brother. 

Toward the center of the lake, 
though I never kept actual count, I 
am very certain I took about as many of 
one species as I did of the other. And 
though I frequently thought I knew which 
I had hooked, I just about as often didn’t. 
Which amounts to saying that one can 
scrap as well as the other. 


T the lower end, which contained a 
generous assortment of lily-pads, 
grasses and reeds, I almost invariably 
caught large-mouths. I did, however, catch 
a few small-mouths here, too. 

It is no particular credit to the angler, 
therefore, when he guesses right as to 
what species is on the end of his line while 
he is fishing at either end of this lake. 


RY’S GIRL,” by Major Witiiam H. 
Hosson. Beginning a three-part story of 
the field trials. 

“OL’ SALSIFY,” by H. P. SHELDON. 


with the woodcock among the birches and alders 
of New England. 


AGREEMENT ON ANGLING,” by 
Don’t let your wife read 


HALLOCK. 


“PLACES SLEPT IN,” by Dusty Waters, 
is the practical article for July. 


All in the next issue. 


How do you tell one from the other? 
Somebody said if you can push your head 
down his mouth, it’s Micropterus dolo- 
micu. If you can jump down, it’s Microp- 
terus salmoides. Comparatively speaking, 
he was right. Also, the scales ‘of the latter 
are generally very large, and those on his 
cheek are almost as large as the body 
scales, which is not true of the small- 
mouth. The angle of the mouth in sal- 
moides reaches behind the eye, whereas 
it is about on a line with the eye in 
dolomieu. 

Both of the prize-winning fish were 
taken by Mr. G. M. Atwater in Lake 
Smith, Virginia, ona Heddon rod, reel, line 
and bait. The lure was their popular Zara- 
gossa. The date was September 14, 1928. 


win the Fourth and Sixth Prizes in the Contest 


TWO PRIZE WINNERS IN ONE 
MORNING 
By G. M. Atwater 


T is sometimes said that every one gets 

only one real thrill in a lifetime. Well, 
I got mine all right when I saw my name 
listed in FrELD AND STREAM as being the 
winner of both the Fourth and Sixth 
Prizes in the Large Mouth Black Bass 
Class, Intermediate Division. I don’t think 
such good fortune is the lot of very many, 
and I trust I may be forgiven for enter- 
taining what I believe is a bit of pardon- 
able pride. 

For weeks I had been practicing bait 
casting. The first few days I had difficulty 
in laying my bait out twenty feet. In fact, 
I thought I was good if I attained this 
distance the firs: day. I kept on plugging, 
literally and figuratively, until I could 
lay out at least fifty feet of line without 
too much difficulty. 

After that, I could pay attention to the 
action of my bait to see that it wiggled 
according to the most approved style. 
Sometimes I wiggled instead of the lure. 
And so, after a number of unsuccessful 
attempts, I finally did get a strike and 
landed a fairly nice bass. 

One day my good friend Jim King got 
to talking about a certain bait called the 
Zaragossa. He told me he had heard about 
this lure doing wonderful things. On the 
strength of this information, I invited Jim 
to give a_ practical 
demonstration the next 
morning. I had _ the 
pleasure of seeing a 
large-mouth trying to 
smash that Zaragossa 
about every other cast 
Jim made. He landed 
fifteen of them in pretty 
short order. 


DIDN’T have one 

of these “Zaras” in 
my assortment of about 
fifty lures; so Jim very 
kindly loaned me his. I 
didn’t seem to produce 
results with it, however. 
At first, I just couldn't 
get the thing to act the 
way I wanted it to. Af- 
ter a little practice, 
matters began to im- 
prove, and I had no 
difficulty whatever in 
getting results. One bass right after the 
other hit it. 

I cannot say -hat I am partial to any 
particular bait. Locality and seasons un- 
questionably determine my choice. Every 
manufacturer of artificial bass lures is 
represented in my tackle box, but I sure 
was sold on the Zara after this demonstra- 
tion of its effects. Needless to say, I im- 
mediately ordered a good supply of them. 

On the evening of September 13, 1928, 
a doctor friend of mine dropped in to see 
me. “Well,” he said, “how about to- 
morrow morning?” 

I knew he wasn’t referring to anything 
except fishing; so I put my O. K. on his 
question by a prompt, “Let's go!’ 

We got in (Continued on page 131) 
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By DONALD HOUGH 


Nev here is a pleasant Inn by the roadside, 
+ where we can rest our weary limbs after this 
long hike from the car which we have parked 
at the corner, and drink home-brew of doubtful 
flavor; and Mine Host is a jolly fellow who 
likes good discourse and pleasant company, and 
if we fail at catching of the trout, he will sell us 
one in defiance of the law, which will enable us 
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Decorated with Drawings 
from his own Pen 


able locations for letters, figures, and 
even for higher expressions of the arts. 

All refuse from the camp should be 
tossed in the water in front of it, 
thus lending a “lived in” air to the 


The 


Compleat 
Y angler 


so that the next comer must build a 
new forest instead of a new fire, it 
is well to note that this is lamentable, 
but it is also true that, 


to give a splendid account of the day to our wives. camp site, and making it seem to be “He who takes no chances 9 
So let us to the first lesson, which shall be di- less of a cold wilderness. This to in- Makes no gain.” 
rections for the Proper Conduct of the Camp. clude tin cans, spoiled fish of which A noble sport (says Gestner) is to 
CHAPTER II photographs have been taken, garbage _ be had by the yanglers wagéring each 
from the meals, paper plates and other —_ other whether or not the forest burn d 


CONDUCT OF THE CAMP 


OST outdoor people, you must 
know, build camps from 
which to sally forth for the 
angle and the chase. The de- 

portment of camping is one which is 
guarded jealously, and by which the 
yangler may be judged as to his ex- 
cellence. 

The equipment of the yangler for 
camping consists of three sharp axes, 
knives of various lengths, several dozen 
tin cans, two Sunday editions of the 
metropolitan press, and a can of red 
paint. With these simple tools, a 
choice camp may be set up, furnished, 
and surrounded with all the comforts, 
in a short period. 


. 

AKING your axe from its sheath, 

it is well to begin to chop at the 
various trees. Many of them should 
be felled just as a matter of principle 
and, as Gestner says, “for the h—I1 
of it.” The branches of the balance 
should be lopped off, in order to afford 
a view of the sunset. If there are 
several in the party, it is pleasant to 
make a game of it, and let the winner 
be he who can chop the fastest, and 
who shows the most chips at the end 


signs of civilization. 

HERE is an unique and, in the 

eyes of yanglers, a treasured and 
beautiful custom which comes to us 
from our forebears (Gestner says he 
has seen it in Africa and Chicago), 
and this is the nailing of the dried 
heads of fishes to the tres thereabout. 
In order to lend added charm to this 








motif, it is best to seale and clean all 
fishes on a near-by fallen tree; and 
this is notable for the aroma of the 
fish that clings to the camping spot, 
thus attracting other yanglers. 


HE yangler who has “been there” 
(as the saying goes) never is so 
inconsiderate as to put out his fire 
on leaving a camping place. He leaves 
it burning as a beacon to his fellows 





up after they have left. 


HE first thing the true yangler 

does on reaching a camp site, if 
he is in the company of others, is to 
seek out for himself the only level 
spot in the tent on which to make his 
own bed. By confining himself to this 
labor, he permits the others to pitch 
the tent, make the fires, draw the 
water, prepare the meal, and in other 
ways obtain full enjoyment from the 
sport of camping-out. 

A leading authority has said that 
one obtains enjoyment from outdoor 
recreation in the proportion that one 
gives of his labors, and it is well for 
the yangler to remember this, and give 
his companions all the benefit of the 
possibilities. 


F course, the more experienced 

yanglers seldom have to make 
camp. They stay at night in such 
cabins as they may find in the forest, 
gaining entrance by simple methods, 
such as splintering the door jamb with 
an axe, and this variety of camping has 
its good points, in that it seldom re- 
quires the carrying of any food, since 
there nearly always is some in the 
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and to avoid wasting the pure, limpid cabin, 
waters of the stream or lake for ordi- le 


nary extinction purposes; and further, So that’s that, noble scholar. And 


of the first half hour. 


— ss 


T is well to establish the camp as 


your own by placing a modest to save those who come next the now let us call it a day and return to 
» marker. To do this, chop away the trouble of building a new fire, with our firesides, since it is too late to go $ cy 
bark on one side of several trees and the attendant waste of wood (which  trouting today, and next time we will nL 
place your initials thereon in red paint. no yangler can countenance). come to this Inn and talk and laugh as 
Near-by rocks along the shore are not- If by chance the forest burns up, and discuss The Pikes and Basses. 
= 
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!f, JX-HE Super Elto Lightweight i is the easiest-to-start 
~- = Uys outboard motor ever built. 


aE Téis equipped with the same battery ignition 
PP — & System as larger Elto models. Thus it gives the 
al I 4 [hh ®\\ \ “identical quarter-turn-flip of the flywheel easy start- 


f3 \ \ 
A vigotus, “rackhing spark 49g that has won the uncompromising preference 


—that is the secret of easy of tens-of-thousands of practical outboard users. 


starting. And, in an Elto; os iad ; 
the very frst spark is as fat\ Because it is smaller, it is even easier 


and fiery as when the motor tg start than other Elto models. 

is running at top speed. 

The sparks from the depend’ Every quality that the average user 
able battery are always ready yalues in an outboard motor is built 
— waiting. The flip of the. , : rae 

flywheel clicks the Timer—re- 1nto the Lightweight. Positive start- 


leases the sparks—they blaze j; ti 1 , 
with hot intensity into both INg, finger tip ease. Unique compact 


cylinders. The motor is run- NSS, folds like a jackknife. Light 
ning Ths proses assinnle weight, 38 pounds, Most power for 
weight, 3 horsepower. Quietest mo- 
tor in the lightweight field. 


Send for the catalog! 


ELTO DIVISION 


OuTBoARD Motors CorPORATION 
OLE EVINRUDE, President 


Mason Street, Dept. D, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Price, $150.00 





























SOME SALMON FACTS 
AND FABLES 


By Seth Briggs 


N a recent issue of F1ELD AND STREAM, 

the “How Wise Are You?” contest 

was called “Nova Scotia Salmon.” 

I found a number of the letters re- 
ceived from contestants very interesting 
reading. What impressed me, however, 
was the variety of ideas and opinions ex- 
pressed on the habits and characteristics 
of our Atlantic salmon. 

The reason for this diversity of views 
is not at all hard to understand since 
anglers, scientists and fish  culturists 
themselves are having a mighty hard job 
trying to figure out a lot of things about 
these fish. Therefore, I thought 
it might be interesting to talk 
about a few of the things that are 
known about them as well as some 
that are not. 

The spawning habits of salmon 
have been studied for untold years 
and until comparatively recent 
years have been a source of mys- 
tery. The question as to whether 
salmon feed while in fresh water 
is still a bone of contention. I am 
inclined to think that little has 
been learned about this in recent 
years. If-they don’t feed, why do 
they take an artificial fly? Figure 
it out yourself. And so it goes. 

Let us glance first at the five 
stages in the life of this fish. 

Early in the spring, when the 
little salmon first gaze upon a 
troubled world, they are called 
alevins. It took them anywhere 
from three to five months to get 
this far, for the length of time 
required for the eggs to hatch 
depends on the temperature of the 
water. The colder the water, the 
longer it takes. And it takes about 
two hundred and fifty of these 
little devils to weigh one ounce. 
They are born with what is known 
as a yolk sac which serves as a 
sort of portable lunch counter. 
At the end of about six weeks, 
this sac disappears, and then they 
have to go out and hunt up their 
own grub. 

Now they attain what i is known 
as the parr stage which is char- 
acterized by the development of 
a series of black stripes along 
their sides. The complete trans- 
formation of their habits at this 
period is little short of miracu- 
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This department is the fisherman's own 
for the discussion of everything concerning 
fresh and salt water angling. New methods, 
kinks and tips valuable to other fishermen 
are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered, when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











lous. Anyone with half an eye can see 
by studying them for a while, that they 
are certainly chips off the old block. Their 
action in swimming and darting after food 
is almost identical to that of the adult, 
and often they will jump clear of the 
water exactly as would a full-grown fish. 
Their diet at this time consists largely 
of insects and worms, and sad to relate, the 
little parr themselves afford an admirable 
source of diet for other fish, such as trout. 
How long do parr stay in the rivers? 


A magnificent specimen of Atlantic salmon caught in the 
Restigouche River, New Brunswick 
Courtesy of the Canadian National Railways 








Well, here is a question that there seems to 
beacertain amount of disagreement about. 
I think it is a pretty sure bet, however, 
that the great majority of them stay 
over until the second year. Very few hang 
over till the third year and perhaps even 
fewer go out of the rivers the first year. 


This applies to our salmon in the vicinity 
of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, any- 
way. The farther north you go, the longer 
the parr are inclined to remain in the 
rivers of their birth. It is said that in 
some of the rivers of Norway, the parr 
remain four or five years before going 
out to sea. And it is a strange fact that 
during this time, the parr adds only a 
fraction of an inch to its length and a 
proportionate amount to its weight. 
Just before a parr gets ready to leave 
home, he takes off his stripes and goes by 
the name of smolt. This is the 
third. stage, and now he not only 
acts like a regular salmon, but 
looks like one too. As a rule, 
they start down the river with 
the spring freshets and stay around 
the mouths of the rivers awhile. 
They undoubtedly do this to ac- 
custom themselves to the change 
to brackish water. By the end of 
August or early in September they 
have generally all gone to the sea. 


EXT we have the grilse. 

What is a grilse? In the 
broadest possible sense of the 
term, it is a salmon that comes 
back to a river to spawn for the 
first time. Some salmon don’t do 
this until they are three or four 
years old, at which time they 
might weigh from twenty to thirty 
pounds. So the correct and gen- 
erally accepted definition of a 
grilse is a salmon that comes 
back to spawn within the first 
year after it has left the river as 
a smolt. These grilse are of a 
bright silvery color and weigh 
from three to five pounds. They 
usually work up the rivers in 
spring. 

Just what the urge is that in- 
duces a salmon or a grilse to 
come back to a river is probably 
not so easily explained as_ most 
people would think. Spawning is 
almost always regarded as the 
big factor. True, that is their ul- 
timate purpose, apparently. But 
when they arrive in May, neither 
the cock nor hen fish are ready to 
spawn. Their milt and egg sacs 
are totally undeveloped at this 
time. It is about five months later 
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THE MODERN LIGHTWEIGHT OUTBOARD MOTOR 


LY, drive, walk or take the train to space than a man-size traveling bag. It 

Summer-time’s cool water lanes—no _ folds up as easily and as quickly as a cam- 
matter how you go, there’s now a vastly era. Three to 13 miles an hour is the 
more practical power-package to take speed range. 


with you! Evinrude dealers, not wishing to disap- 
. , point their regular clientele, have re- 
The new EVINRUDE F olding Sportwin quested us to urge early ordering. Again, 
weighs only 43 pounds, balances as ex- as in 1928, the demand for Evinrudes 
actly as a suitcase and occupies no more appeas greater an the mapyey- 


BS. <\ EVINRUDE DIVISION 


Outboard Motors Corporation 
129 27th STREET MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Four Twin Cylinder Evinrudes 


Folding Sportwin—2'12 H. P., only 43 Ibs., 3 to 13 Miles 
per Hour. 
Fleetwin—6 H. P., only 58 Ibs., 4 to 25 Miles per Hour. 
Fastwin—14 H. P., only 75 Ibs., 5 to 35 Miles per Hour. 
Speeditwin — 20 H. P., only 95 Ibs., 6 to 45 Miles per 
our. World’s fastest twin. 

Evinrude features include Underwater Exhaust and Ball and 
Roller Bearings throughout Fastwin and Speeditwin, Easy 
Starting that IS Easy, Waterproof Magneto Ignition, Self- 
Steering, Full Tilt-up and Spray-Proof Carburetor. 


rR Rr R 
Evinrude Factory Branches . . . Sales and Service 


512 Second Ave., S., Minneapolis, Minn.; First Street near Front, 
Norfolk, Va.; 115 E. 23rd St., New York City, N. Y.; 259 At- 
lantic Ave., Boston, Mass.; 117-119 Broadway, Oakland, Calif.; 
124 Second St., Portland, Ore.; 79 Columbia St., Seattle, Wash.; 
6304 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich.; 64 King Street West, 
Toronto 2, Ont., Canada. 
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wherever you £0 
THIS AMAZING PORTABLE 
VICTROLA ONLY *35°° 


Price 


Here is a great boon 
to music lovers...a 
marvelous portable 
Victrola that you can 
comfortably take 


along to camp, picnic 





or bungalow. Posses- 
ses tone quality and volume such as 
you can get from no other portable. 
Equipped with Orthophonic-type 
sound box. Handy as a small over- 
night bag... indestructible ... beau- 
tiful enough for the most smartly 
appointed small apartment. Records 
stop automatically after playing— 
special winding feature makes it easy 
to wind anywhere. Carries 10 Victor 
records. The finest portable Victrola 
ever built and one of the greatest of 
Victor values .. . listing for only $35. 


‘Portable 
\/ictrola 


VICTROLA NO. 2-55 
LIST PRICE 


$35 












that they actually spawn. I have heard it 
said that it is the influence of the warmer 
water from the rivers that is undoubtedly 
carried over the sea for some distance 
from the mouth, that actually tells them 
it is time to go back. In other words, it 
might be just a longing for a change of 
environment or climate, so to speak. The 
spawning urge itself probably does not 
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of this kind are not found because of the 
rapidity with which a salmon digests due 
to its exceptionally short intestinal canal. 

On the other hand, it is also quite prob- 
able that salmon grab off a fly or a min- 
now here and there from force of habit 
—a hangover from their parr days. The 
evidence. is pretty conclusive that their 
digestive apparatus shrinks shortly after 





Pansies Bangor and Raed R. R. 


The habits of these Sebec Lake, Maine, landlocked salmon are totally different from 
those of the Atlantic salmon 


actually develop until considerably later. 

The fifth and last stage, of course, is 
that of the full grown salmon. Volumes 
have been written about him, so we will 
just glance at two or three of his most 
interesting characteristics. 

Does a salmon feed when in fresh 
water? The Scotchmen have been arguing 
about this for well over a hundred years. 





So have a lot of others. It has come 
to be generally accepted that they do not 
feed. For all practical purposes, this can 
probably be regarded as correct. An ac- 
tual examination of stomach and intestinal 
contents in about fifty percent of both 
erilse and adult fish tells a somewhat 
different story. Fly wings, fish scales and 
even undigested eels have been found. 
And it is just possible that more things 


they enter the rivers. This is undoubtedly 
to make room for the expanding egg and 
milt sacs. So a salmon is probably not 
able to digest very much anyway. 

The loss of weight which these fish 
undergo at this time is easily explained, 
I think, by the fact that it would be im- 
possible for a husky, active fish like a 
salmon to find enough food in a river to 


Courtesy Victoria sind Tsland Public ity Bureau 


Salmon from the Campbell River, Vancouver Island. Pacific salmon die after spawn- 
ing. Atlantic salmon do not 


keep it going. This is shown pretty con- 
clusively by the slow growth of the parr. 
I think we will have to admit, however, 
that a salmon does feed to some extent 
while in fresh water. 

Another thing. Do salmon always return 
to the same river in which they were 
hatched? No, they do not. The tagging 
of smolt, grilse and mature fish has 
proven this beyond a shadow of doubt. 

























Rupert E. West 
and ten Bass 






















Mr. West, North Carolina Sportsman 
and frequent contributor to magazines, 
says: 

rom “TIN LIZ is my new favorite bait. 
It took me forty-five minutes to land 
the ten Bass shown in photo, after I 


edly had fished with other lures all morning 
and without a strike. Enclosed find check 
not for three, as I'd be out of luck if I 
should lose the only one I have.” 
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Claude Scott McCallum 
and his big Bass 


Mr. McCallum, noted Virginia 
Sportsman, writes: 

“Just sort of thought you'd be 
interested in knowing that the eight 
pounds of fighting bull Bass pictured 


Mrs. Ernest R. Viertel on page 47 of the March issue of 

and her big Musky Outdoor America was taken 

on a TIN LIZ. I took a 

Mr. Viertel writes, from Stevens Point, Wis.: shine to that bait when it 


“I am an enthusiastic booster for your TIN LIZ. Have first came out, but couldn't 
caught nice bass with it when other baits have been useless. get one first off on account 

““My wife caught the thirty-one-pound Musky shown in of sporting goods stores keep- 
photo on a red head, silver body TIN LIZ. This fish took ing sold out of ‘em. Don't 
forty-five minutes to land, and was caught last Labor see how I ever fished with- 
Day in Madline Lake, Woodruff, Wis.” out one.” 


TIN LIZ 


AEE ne 


Famous Metal Minnow, % oz. a8 above -$1.00 
(% oz. Baby Liz-—$1.00 1 oz. Big Liz—$1.10) 

You see above the top-side view of a new, better, more natural artificial min- 
now. Small but with a BIG action. Designed to swim and_ flutter on her side, more like a 
real cripple than any other bait. No wonder she gets the fish! 





Weedless TIN LIZ 


Weedless Tin L oz. as above--—$1.00 


Liz, % 
(% oz. Baby Liz $1.00. 1 oz. Big Liz—$1.10) 
Edge view shown. Hook rides up and is protected by body and fins, so a very soft 
wire guard can be used. Cast right into snags and lily-pads and see how she grabs 
your fish! 


If your dealer can’t supply you, use the coupon 


1 Fred Arbogast, 5 Barwell St., Akron, O. 


e parr. 1 I sure want to try your TIN LIZ this season. My 
mpaver Fred Arbo ast I dealer doesn’t handle it, so I enclose $...c.cccccsesen 
extent : Send me 


; return (Professional Champion Bait Caster) | Name jen dccabondonccdedenacsaneddsnseeds bes dbeceasdgessantobesdgavesseddeasesensaGuase 
y were AA cess Sabdeny nathan Naat Nis 
ry "ies CIN iret cscsriieiceetaanate eee TY EER oer eer 
doubt. 5 Barwell St. j= j= § = § _ABBwoma, De j My dealer's name is...ccscccccsssssssssssessssssssesesssssessessseseceensnecs 
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CATCH 
BIGGER FISH 
withWEEDLESS 
LURES 


THE 


SHANNON TWIN SPINNER 


(Made under J. P. Shannon Patents) 

The biggest and best catches are made in the weeds. 
That’s where the big boys hide. The Shannon Twin 
Spinner enables you to fish the thickest weeds with 
ease—giving you lots of sport and many fine fish that 
you would have to pass up with ordinary baits. A 
dead sure fish getter no matter how you use it—cast- 
ing or trolling in deep or shallow water, or in the 
weeds. Made with Red, White, Black and Frog color 
feather or Bucktail Fly——-also Red and Grey Squirrel 
tail, barbed or barbless hook, as desired. Price 
each, 90c, 


SHANNON WEEDMASTER 


A wonderful, new, effective super-weedless bait— 
great for casting or trolling for bass, pike, pickerel 
or any game fish. Tail strip, equal to pork rind, al- 
ready attached. Pork rind can be substituted if de- 
sired. Don't fail to try it. Dressed in Red, White, 
Yellow or Black feather Fly—or new less-wind-catch- 
ing Hair Fly, in same colors or combinations of 
colors. Price each, 90c. 


JAMISON WEEDLESS COAXER 


If you like surface fishing—here’s a sure bass 
and pickerel getter. Attractive, exceedingly life-like 
and lively. Bait rides upright and is practically weed- 
less—-the wings and body protecting the hooks. Made 
with white enameled body, red felt wings and red 
feather tail—also natural frog color, barbed or barb- 
less hooks, as desired. Price each, 85c. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, send direct. Be eure to write 
for handsome new catalog of Jamison Barbless Hooks and Lures 
for every kind of fishing. 


THE W. J. JAMISON CO., Dept. 26 
739 S. California Ave. Chicago, IIl. 


JAMISON B LESS I Hooks 


YEDK MARK 


SHANNON TWIN SPINNERS 

















Fishing Tackle 


Deal Direct With the 
Manufacturers 


Wherever big game fish bite the 
world over, there you will find ex 
pert anglers voluble in praise of 
Edw. vom Hofe fine tackle. Since 
1867, we have been zealous in 
having this famous brand stand 
for the most dependable line of 
tackle anywhere. Anglers of long 
experience will tell you it is fool-hardy to expect to 
derive any ‘“‘real thrill’’ with an inferior angling out 
fit. Practical anglers ourselves, we own and conduct 
our own factory. To deal with us is to experience 
ultimate satisfaction! 


2c stamp for 168-page catalog 
Edward vom Hofe é Co. 
90 Fulton Street New York City 
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If the smolts find an ample food supply 
of herring, eels and whiting in the sea 
within a reasonable distance of the mouths 
of their home rivers, there is no good 
reason why they should look any further. 
When this is the case, however, such 
rivers generally contain comparatively 
small fish. It is only when salmon have 
to rove all over the place to find some- 
thing to eat and stay away for several 
years at a time, that they reach weights 
of twenty pounds and over. Salmon tagged 
in Nova Scotia have been taken in New- 
foundland rivers. 

You can tell the age of a horse by his 
teeth and the age of a salmon by his 
scales. This subject has been studied very 
thoroughly and has reached state of 
absolute scientific accuracy. 

A salmon does not shed its scales and 
grow new ones. This only happens in 
case of injury. As a salmon grows, there- 


fore, the scales grow with it. This is in- 
dicated by the concentric rings plainly 
visible under a low power microscope. 
This growth is very similar to that in a 
tree. These rings start to form in the 
parr stage. During the periods of greatest 
development, which would be during the 
warm weather, the rings are widely sepa- 
rated and appear light in color. The 
winter rings are close together and look 
dark. The spawning period or time of 
least growth is indicated by a solid band 
similar to a scar. By means of these rings, 
therefore, it is possible to tell not only 
the exact age of a salmon, but also the 
number of times it has spawned. 
This by no means exhausts our subject, 
but it just points out a few of the most 
interesting angles of this fascinating study. 
Very much remains to be learned, and an- 
glers can do lots to further some of these 
matters by careful streamside observation. 


FLY FISHING TACKLE 
By A. Cooke 


E will start with the rod. Many say 

the rod is so important that the best 
is none too good. I would not go to this 
extreme, but I would say get a good one. 
Fishing rods are like any other article of 
commerce. Within a certain limit, the more 
you pay the better you will find the ma- 
terial. And although a great number of 
rods are similar in appearance, many of 
the cheaper ones will not do the work. 
They have neither sufficient life nor 
springiness to begin with, and after a 
time you will find they act like the pew- 
ter sword; when you bend them they 
stay bent. You want one that will serene 


good rod for all-round fishing. Today 
rods 8 to 9 feet in length and weighing 
from 4 to 5 ounces are the most popular. 

For most fly fishing, I might be in- 
clined to question the quality of a rod 
which could be bought at retail for much 
less than fifteen or twenty dollars. If you 
can afford it, anywhere from thirty to 
fifty dollars is not too much to pay. And 
when you buy, consider the long life you 
generally expect from an expensive shirt, 
a suit of clothes or a pair of shoes. Isn’t it 
a most peculiar fact that the more you 
pay for things the more dignity and im- 
portance they seem to possess in old age? 


Courtesy of the Dude Ranch Assoc. 


Who wouldn’t be happy casting a fly on Richel Lake, Montana? 


back perfectly straight every time, even 
though you may have used it to land 
a salmon. Split bamboo is very strong 
and springy, and if well seasoned and 
built properly, a fly rod of this material 
will retain its life and springiness for 
many years. 

Do not get one that is too limber. A 
rod should have at least a good stiff butt 
joint. Get one that has good “back bone”. 
It will stay with you longer, and cast 
your flies better. A rod anywhere from 
9 to 10% feet long and weighing from 
6 to 9 ounces was formerly considered a 


Next is the reel. Aside from holding 
the line in a handy manner, the reel has 
another important function. That is, to 
help balance the rod. A heavy rod will be 
much easier to handle and less tiring to 
the muscles if it has a reel heavy enough 
to balance it. I do not mean that you 
should get a reel as heavy as possible. 
If the rod seems to have most of its 
weight close up to or beyond the mid- 
dle, that is, in the direction of the tip, 
you should have a pretty heavy reel to 
counterbalance that weight. If most of 
the weight is down close to the butt, the 
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AKE YOUR PICK... 
oe - AT YOUR PRICE 








BRISTOL No. 27— Large opening agate 
guides and offset top reduce friction on 
line tominimum. Double cork grip handle, 
lengths 4 to 6 feet. Weight about 934 oz. 
Equipped with exclusive, patented align- 
ment device. Price $11.00. 


KINGFISHER BLACK WONDER— If 
you chose but one line, you’d want this 
fine, thoroughly waterproofed silk line 
that is the most popular of all our lines for 
mw ¢ general use. Price per 
100 yards (18 Ib. test) 
—$3.60. Other tests in 
proportion. 


LUCKIE No. 700— 
Nickel mountings, 
double cork grip 
handle, detachable 
finger hook. Narrow 
agate casting guides 
and top. Price $6.75. 





If your dealer can’t supply you with the 
above, order direct enclosing price. 


v= now for our new complete catalog and insure selection from 


oa only $11.00 you 
can have one of the 
finest fashioned steel bait 
casting rods that is made, 
Bristol No. 27,—splen- 
didly balanced, beauti- 
fully finished, absolutely 
dependable in every 
situation. For but $6.00 
you can have Luckie 
No. 700 which is the 
kind of rod which es- 


tablishes an immediate 


understanding with any 
bait-caster from expert 


to novice. 


Whether it’s rods, lines 
or reels, if you are look- 
ing for the kind of values 
in fishing tackle that 
prove themselves 
through enduring satis- 
faction, remember these 
names—Bristol Steel 
Rods, Kingfisher Silk 
Lines, Meek Reels. 


2 ® 


Bisel 
Steel Fishin S 


the widest variety of good fishing tackle at right prices. 


THE 


Pacific Coast Agents: Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


HORTON MANUFACTURING 


16 Horton Street, Bristol, Conn. 
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Every Ashaway Line 





is Guaran- 


teed satisfactory to you or your 
k 


money bac 


Ashaway Extra Strength 
Bait Casting and Trolling 
Line. Hard-braided best 
Japan silk, soft water- 
proofed. 


List prices, 50-yd. 
Size I $1.00, 

G_ $1.50, 

$2.00, D $2 


spool: 


Ashaway Crandall’s 
American Finish Fly Line. 
Finest obtainable silk, soft 
finished under high vac- 
uum. America’s first and 
best line of its type. Both 


buster” 
him in, too. 


lines. 
write to us for immediate attention. 


Leading Line — Since 1 
BOX 732 


apa 
“ Depend on 
Ashaway Extra Strength 


TRIKE a real run of luck—Your Ashaway Extra 
Strength Bait Casting Line is good for all you 
demand. Work it hard—get your fish! Get a 
on—your line won't fail you. It will bring 


ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. co. 


“scale- 


It is impossible to buy better casting and lasting 
than you get in the famous Ashaway high quality 
Yet all are moderately priced. They are made 
for every kind of fishing, sold around the entire world. 

Ask your dealer. If he does not supply you, please 


AWAY, RHODE ISLAND 





—— 





level and tapered. 





a 
vs 





— | 





for book ‘“‘More Fish Stories’’— 
TREE. Tells om all best Ashaway Lines. 











Dog kennel No. 
Cedar — = ooh 


nwa ft. Price te. 


Rose Arbors 
Garden Houses 
Trellises 

Play Houses 
Garden Seats 
Pergolas 

Bird Houses 


1108 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Play boat made of clear cedar, 

well-painted. Fits running board 

of auto. 2x6 ft. Price $15, with 
paddle. 


Tue Hodgson booklet shows and 
prices all equipment listed here. 
Everything shipped ready to erect. 
Made of durable cedar, well- 
finished and painted. Send for 
booklet AL today. 


E. F. HODGSON CO. 


ons homestead bird 

ouse. 10 rooms 

‘C -ft. pole included. 
1 


ice 


Dog Kennels 
Picket Fences 
Lattice Fences 
Pet Stock Houses 
Tool Houses 
Poultry-Houses 
Play Boats 


6 East 39th St., New York 











ASK YOUR DEALER TO 
SUPPLY YOU,OR SEND 
$ 200 amd WE WILL MAIL YOU COMPLETE HOLDER 
FAIRMOUNT, IND. 


KELGIE MFG.CO., 








HELL 
DIVER 


Greatest combination bait of 
all baits—always gets the 
fish! Is a new slide bait. By 
revolving slide 
from near surface to great 
colors. 85e each. 


COLDWATER BAIT Co. 








across bait you can run any depth 
Made in several 


depth. 


Coldwater, 


Mich. 
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reel need not be quite so heavy. It should 
be of the conventional single action type 
and should have a good click, which 
ought to be kept on all the time. 

Now the line. If you can afford it, I 
would recommend a double tapered one; 
that is, the diameter should be large at 


|the middle and taper to a smaller dia- 


meter at each end. If both ends are ta- 
pered you can switch ends from time to 
time, thus getting longer service. Double 
tapered lines come in lengths of about 
30 yards, which is about the right length 
to use. The usual length of a level line 


lis 25 yards. 


Under ordinary circumstances it will 
seldom be found necessary to use more 


Eoete sy ou and poco R. R. 


A bully ten pound lake trout or togue 
from the Sebec Lake Region, Maine 


than about 15 yards, or about half the 
line. This will bring the heaviest part 
of the line nearer the tip of your rod. 
You will then have the same principle 
employed in a whip as used by mule 
drivers and cow men; the heavy part 
nearest you to give driving power and 
thinning down towards the end away 
from you, so it will sail through the 
air with ease. If the rod is very strong 
and snappy get a fairly heavy line. If 
the rod is rather weak, not only will it 
cast a heavy line poorly, but the weight 
of the line will soon take the life out 
of the rod. If you prefer an untapered 
or level line, judge the weight of it by 
the strength of the rod; the stronger the 
rod, the heavier the line. The weight is 
there for just one purpose; to assist in 
casting. 

In selecting a tapered line there are 
two kinds to choose from. The enamel- 
finished lines have a nice smooth surface, 
but as a rule they are rather stiff, and 
are apt to wear away or crack when 
chafed, thus allowing the silk to become 
watersoaked and rot. The majority of 
tapered lines are finished by a vacuum 
process which fills them with oil, and in 
the finishing process, which, if done prop- 
erly takes “months, they receive a very 
high polish. These lines are heavy, but 
soft and pliable. 

The question of leaders is open to dis- 
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cussion, but the two yard length is al- 
most always satisfactory for wet fly fish- 
ing. If your leader is shorter than two 
yards it may bring the line close enough 
to the fly to scare the fish. If it is much 
longer than two yards it may become 
unwieldy and hard to handle. A 714 foot 
leader with a slight taper, which in effect 
corresponds with the taper in the line, 
is generally best for dry-fly work. 

The purpose of leaders, the best of 
which are made from a transparent ma- 
terial obtained from silk worms, is to 
provide a connection as nearly invisible 
as possible between the end of the line and 
the fly. A heavy leader, or a very milky 
or discolored one, will sometimes scare 
the trout away. On streams that are 
much fished, it is sometimes necessary to 
use a very fine leader before the trout 
can be fooled into taking the fly. 

As to flies, I throw up my hands. No 
two authors ever agree on the subject, 
and I don't blame them. All I can 
say is to use your best judgment and your 
best fly. As a rule there are a few pat- 
terns that seem to be uniformly success- 
ful in a given locality, and the way 
to get a line on these is to inquire of a 
few of the leading dealers or expe rienced 
anglers as to the pattern and size of 
the popular flies. But for heaven’s sake, 
whatever fly you use, believe in it until 
you are sure it will not get a rise. Do 
not change from fly to fly in a haphazard 
manner, discarding each as useless for 
the time being, after a few half-hearted 
casts. Give each fly a fair chance and 
I am sure you will have to make fewer 
changes before finding a good one. 

Now we have our outfit. Perhaps, some 
other time, we will see if we can learn to 
use it under actual stream fishing conditions. 


STREAM DRIFT FOODS AND 
THEIR PLACE IN TROUT DIET 


By Dr. P. R. Needham 


Instructor in Entomology at Cornell University 
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Casting 
' the ** Roughs’ F 


STREAM boils its way through 
jagged rocks . . . your tackle 
has to stand the gaff. 

Kennedy Kits protect hooks, lines, 
sinkers, baits, nets, reels, etc. Electric 
welded, rust resisting, finished in Ken- 
nedy brown baked enamel; won't chip 

off. Catch lock prevents spilling. 
New 1400 series costs less than other 
v kantilevers. Lures most needed are 
accessible when cover is half open. 
Tr | Solid brass fittings. At all sporting 
goods stores. Many types and sizes. 


Kennepy MANUPACTURING COMPANY 
200 Harrison Street, Van Wert, Ohio 





1400 series—3 sizes 
1234" 1634" 214" 
long 


HE title of this article will perhaps 

raise the eyebrows of some members 
of the brotherhood of anglers but, at all 
events, it means exactly what it says. 
Most anglers, after catching their first 
fish, open its stomach to see what it con- 
tains. What they find there then serves 
as an index in their selection of baits. 
This article contains a few observations 
upon what trout eat, coupled with a study 
of the food which “drifts” in the current 
of streams, or in other words, drift food. 
As defined by the writer, it includes all 
forms of available food, both plant and 
animal, which may be carried by a current 


Palmer’s Floating Grasshoppers, Millers and Crickets || 0! v2, in. 2 stream. To be more specific, 


stream drift foods upon which trout feed 


Kennedy Kits (3 


Some fish to c to catch ch fish— but the fisherman fishes! 
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The most lifelike baits you ever saw include the following forms: 

and they get them every time. They 1. Land inhabiting insects and other 
come in the most natural colorings, animals which fall into the water and 
the kind that fool the wisest of the old drift with the current. 

ones. 2. Adult aquatic insects which are 


. swept downstream with the current as 
At your dealer’s or have your dealer order them from they ace aiimepiing to comes toons the 
Eastern Representative: H. L. BOWLDS water. 
Ed. W. Simon, Inc., 217 Mason Opera House a : 
258-259 Broadway, N. Y. Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. Drift foods do not include the stream 








bottom inhabiting nymphs, larvae, or 
: ’ ae pupae of aquatic insects since they live 
“LLBean Manufacturer FREE Cotigg Carag SEneaieg in more or less fixed positions in stream 
wong Thy . ey beds and but seldom occur in the material 
CATALOG Y ; drifting in the water. This article will 
attempt to give you a brief account of a 

Just off the press. few general observations on stream drift 
Shows 50 items of foods made during the summers of 1927 
—— oo and 1928 for the New York State Con- 
fisherman and mo- servation Commission. Bottom foods and 

















tor camper. eeeY Fishing Outfit their place in trout diet will be considered 
Fits the Pocket, Tackle-Box, Traveling Bag. Ball-Bearing | ' a subsequent article. ; ow 
L. L. BEAN Reel. Send for Circular. Drift foods were studied qualitatively 
368 Main St. Ask Your = THE AMERICAN DISPLAY Co. | to find what kinds of animals were pres- 
1929 Spring Catalog _. Freeport Maine| Dealer?! Dayton, Ohio, U. S. A. ent and quantitatively to determine their 
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relative abundance in varying types of 
stream environments. Any angler knows 
that a stream covered by tall trees will 
have more drift food falling into it than 
a stream flowing through open pasture- 
lands. Thus, one of the main objects of 
this work was to determine the relative 
productivity of the principle types of 
stream environments in this class of food. 

To collect drift foods from streams, a 
special apparatus had to be devised. This 
consisted of a “drift net” and a “stop 
net”. The drift net collected organisms 
floating in the current by straining the 
water and retaining the foods in a cen- 





Figure 1—Drift net in use 


tral catch basket screwed in its center. 
Figure 1 shows this net in use. The stop 
net was used to stop organisms floating 
in streams at a standard distance above 
the drift net so that the drift could be 
collected from a_ standard iength of 
stream (250 yds.) for each quantitative 
collection. Both nets were made of copper 
wire cloth, twenty meshes per inch. Fig- 
ure 2 shows the stop net in use. The nets 
were always run for a standard period 
of one hour covering a 250 yard length 
of stream. After collection, all drift or- 
ganisms in each catch were weighed to- 
gether in the laboratory after having been 





Figure 2—Stop net in use 


sorted from the trash which is always 
taken at the same time 

Table 1 gives the results obtained 
from 29 drift studies in four types of 
stream environments. The right hand col- 
umn of figures give the estimated pro- 
duction of drift food i in grams per 100 sq. 
ft. of surface. These figures were calcu- 
lated from a formula which eliminated 
the factor of stream width and gave the 
actual production of each type of habitat 
regardless of stream width. 

It is to be remembered that these fig- 
ures were obtained in the trout streams 
of central New York State and hence can 
be considered as applicable only to them 
or to streams which are similar in type. 





You, Too, Can Profit 
From This Fisherman's 
Advice— He knows his 
Out-Doors like a Book. 


O/d‘ 
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Tells How To Catch 


me “Big Uns” 


UTFIT foratrip to Weepin’ 
Injun Lake? Why, sure! 

Set down thar, son. Ill tell you 
whattotake. Got plenty bacon? 
Flour, an’ fryin’ pan? Good! 
Yessir, that tent will do for any 


man. Now, you want a jag of 


cornmeal for to fry your trout. 
Take plenty. Mind you, don’t 
you gowithout, cause Weepin’ 
Injun is a stampin’ ground for 
speckle-fish. Big ’uns, big as 
ary man would dare to wish. 

Now, what you got for trout 
flies? Royal Coachman an’ 
Brown Hackle? Good enough! 
What else you got along for 
fishin’ tackle? Them copper 
castin’ spoons will do as ofter- 
ingstothe wild Red-gods. Now 
letmehavealookatthemthere 
fishin’ rods. H-m-m-m-m, you 
won’t need that, nor that. But 
that one’s mighty fine! It’s neat 





an’ tough, an’ it’]] handle line. 
You take that rod along, son 
—the nine foot split bamboo. 
An’ read the name that’s on 
the side —it says there: 
“Montague.” Even when he 
hardly knowswhich rod is best 
to take along, a feller’s wise to 
pick a *Montague. He snows 
he can’t go wrong. 

Well, son, you’re set to get 
a-goin’,so good luck—an’ even 
if you ain’t so good at castin’ 
now, that nine foot rod’s jes’ 
plumb alive! An’ it'll show 


you how! 
» » » 

* Montague—a name that has been known to thou- 
sands of the best fishermen for years, In addition, 
countless thousands of other fishermen have used 
Montague Rods without knowing that they originally 
came from Rod Headquartersin Montague City, Mass. 

Because of the superiority, strength and marvelous 
craftsmanship of Montague Rods, the Montague Rod 
& Reel Company now makes more than half of the 
entire world’s supply of split bamboo fishing rods. 
Because of the growing demand, on the part of fish- 
ermen, for definite identification of these rods, Mon- 
tague Rods now bear the Montague trademark. They 
are featured by the best sport goods dealers every where 
— Better rods cannot be had at any price, 
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FISH hit 


casts from 
a Bulls-Eye 
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Meisselbacht® 


Straight-Casting Level-Wind Reel 


IKE a wounded lion for excitement is 
this famous straight-casting reel for 
strikes. Action! You'll get plenty! Casts that 
center a water dimple at long range. Spur- 
ring slam-bang, hair-trigger Big Boys poised 
right there to grab your bait first and think 
next. 

Do your real fishing with the Meisselbach 
Bull’s-Eye No. 100 Level Wind. Get the 
sport you want now! Catches to make your 
eyes stick out—give your pride a gallop. 

There’s no other reel at all like 
this handsome Meisselbach. First to 
take your eye in any store. Green, 


The A. F. Meisselbach Division 
2921 Taylor Street 


red, brown, or black end plates of polished 
Permo. Nickel silver spool flanges, adjustable 
bronze bearings, best level wind made. Low- 
slung seat, deep-anchored pillars. Ample size, 
great strength, light weight. Free running, 
fine balance, genuine Meisselbach precision 
workmanship and high quality materials 
—famous nearly 40 years. Price only 
$5.00. 
Get yours today. At your dealer's. Ac- 
cept no substitute—if necessary please write 
to us. Catalog folder, of all fa- 
mous Meisselbach Fishing Reels, 
and valuable “Bite Book”, FREE. 


of The General Industries Co. 
Elyria, Ohio 





Anglers and Campers 
Send for this catalog 


“TE won’t be long now!” Get busy 
with your Spring overhauling 
of fishing tackle and camp gear. 
Our Spring stock is now complete. 
You need many things—you always 
do! And we've got ’em! They’re 

ec. , | had 
here—‘‘come and get ’em!” # 
Men of many years’ experience 
stand ready to help pick out just what yeu 
need in tackle, or in waterproof tents, sleeping 
bags, air beds and pillows and all the rest. 
Genuine Hudson’s Bay “Point” Blankets—ex- 
clusive distributor for Michigan. 
Here at the gateway tc the great Canadian hunt- 
ing and fishing territories, we have for twenty 
years outfitted thousands of sportsmen. 

Here at Eppinger’s we believe we have as complete a 
stock of fishing tackle, guns and ammunition and general 
sporting equipment as can be seen anywhere. 

When in Detroit, stop in and see our Sportsman’s 

Den, a real White Birchbark room that 
will inspire you as much as 
the real north country. In the 
meantime, use the coupon and 
get our new complete catalog 
just out. Write in detail about 
any sporting problem—you'll 
get an answer from a man who 
knows. 

Lou J. Eppinger’s 
Outfitters of Sportsmen 
Dept. C., 629 Cadillac Square 
Detroit, Mich. 


— “Gateway to Canadian Game Pish ar ud Big Game” 
es ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ce ee ee oe 

EPPINGER’S, Dept. C. 

629 Cadillac Sq., Detroit, Mich. 


Gentlemen:—Please mail me copy your complete catalog. 














How can 
fish lines 


be 


‘better than 
the best’’ 


Question answered by using 
U. S. Lines, or by sending 
for free booklet 


U-§-Line Co. 


Dept. F, Westfield, Mass. 
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Grams. of 
Type of Stream En-|drift food 
vironment from 100 
sq. ft. of 
surface 


No. of 
Determi- 
nations 


| Ave. wt. in 
| 
| 





Arboreal; forest-covered; 
stream center unshaded; 
open somewhat to force of 
be wind.Fly-fishing possi- 
21e. 


0.013 





Low brush; small trees and 
shrubs, herbs and grasses 
on margins; not open to 
wind. Fly-fishing impos- 
sible. 


0.0095 





Semi-exposed; scattered 
trees and shrubs along 
margins; pasture-land gen- 0.0091 
erally adjacent; open to 
wind. Easy to fish with fly. 





Exposed; low grasses and 
herbs only.adjacent vegeta- 
tion; much pasture-land 
adjacent; subject to all 
winds. Fly-fishing easiest 
here. 


0.0074 


0. 0097 








29 Average production over 
all types of environments. 














Table 1.—Productivity in Drift Food 
of Four Types of Stream Environments 


From the above table, it is evident that 
streams with forest-covered banks (ar- 
boreal) contained the largest amounts of 
drift food per 100 sq. ft. ‘of surface, name- 
ly, 0.013 grams. Streams with their banks 
covered with low brush produced the sec- 
ond largest amounts, 0.0095 grams. This 
type, while it is not open to the force 
of the wind, large amounts of adjacent 
insect supporting vegetation contribute 
considerable quantities of terrestrial 
forms to the water. Semi-exposed 
streams were third in production of this 
class of food. This type of habitat as 
considered here consists partly of pasture- 
land with scattered trees and shrubs along 
its banks much open to the force’ of the 
wind. However, lack of vegetation. upon 
which the potential drift organisms feed, 
reduced the amount of drift food in 
streams of this type. The exposed type of 
stream environment produced the least 
drift food. In this type the banks are usu- 
ally margined by bare pasture-land or low 
herbs and grasses entirely lacking the 
larger woody plants. One naturally ex- 
pects to find considerably less drift food 
in the waters of streams flowing through 
such areas due to the absence of large 
amounts of food-producing vegetation. 


T is evident from the above observations, 
that the amount of drift food which 

falls into streams is directly dependent 
upon the amount of vegetation present. 
These four types of environments were 
selected because they seemed to represent 
individual types sufficiently distinct for 
purposes of comparison. All types more 
or less intergrade. No two selected areas 
will ever be exactly alike, for many more 
factors than cover, or the lack of it, go 
into the making of any environment. One 
single stream may show all these types 
along with many intervening types within 
short distances along its banks. Recorded 
here, are merely a few observations on 
the amount of drift food found in select- 
ed sections of streams; these selected 
sections being those described above. Two 
sets of factors are always at work; bio- 
logical and physical. One dominant bio- 
logical factor, namely cover, is consid- 
ered here. Physical factors recorded at 
the time of making each study such as 
time of day, temperature of air, tempera- 
ture of water and weather conditions, 
all affect the potential drift organisms 
along streams. 

Having now considered drift food pro- 
duction according to stream environments, 
let us now look to the actual consumption 
of this important class of food by trout. 
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ms During June, July and August, 1928, 
trout were collected at the same time each 


of ; ans 

od drift catch was being made. This was 

° done to correlate available drift foods aa 
with those actually consumed by trout. 


One hundred and _ forty-seven trout 
stomachs were taken during twenty-nine 


S S 
drift catches. Of the fish, thirty-two were 
rainbows (Salmo irideus), six were 
= browns (Salmo fario) and one hundred 


and nine were brook trout (Sal/velinus 
fontinalis). The average length was 6% 
inches and should be considered as small 
— adults. Drift catches and the stomachs 
| were examined in the laboratory and the 
results tabulated. Table 2 contains a sum- 

mary of these observations. No distinc- 

= tion is made as to the individual selection 
of food by the three different kinds of 
fish. Recognizable foods are all placed 
on a 100% basis; trash and debris, some 
of which is generally present, being omit- 
ted from the calculations. The numbers 
of mayflies, caddis flies and aquatic forms 
of two-winged or true flies listed, refer 





































































































od to the adults only of these groups. The 
its immature forms of these insects dwell 
either on or in stream bottoms and it 
1at is seldom that they occur in the drift. 
ur- Stream bottom forms and the part that aan a tds € & 31 on a ye pee 
° ns ‘Sr = r" . red P. Jameson caug is . oz. Sma ou ‘ass— on the old reliable 
ol they play in trout diet will be Con “Pikie Minnow” like the one pictured below, at Summit Lake, Washington last Septem- 
1e- sidered, as noted above, in another article. ber! And won for himself first prize in Field & Stream’s 1928 Fishing Contest! 
iks Ree) ; a 
ec- Available drift ~ Drift foods 
his Class wry taken in| consumed by 
rce of drift net trout 
ant Food pen 
um-| Per- | Num-| Per- 
ute ber cent ber cent 
ial [Mayflies. 675 | 30.41 | 226 | 25.0 Setate % es < S or 
| — 4 0% No. 
his |Ants, bees, wasps|} 130 5.86 | 153 16.9 Length 4% in. Price $1.00 
as ——_ “=n 1 a0 1 a | we — dager wave the — i oe Rang poy aed 
a ———_ eed and lots of *em—the many World’s even big sea fish—making ’em so all- 
re = 1 L g g so all-firec 
ner : |Two-winged flies 657 29.59 | 134 14.8 Records for all kinds of game fish prove the fighting mad they rush viciously to kill 
ng pei ° ae ; gauns me e aly 
the [Plant lice or is Pikie Minnow” is in a class by itself! him! And WHANG—the' battle is on—reel 
on Dace st | 20.32 | 100 11.8 And Man, how the tricky little devil fools singing—water splashing—but the “Pikie” 
ed, |Grasshoppers - 6 0.27 31 3.4 em—swimming peacefully along—like a tenaciously holds on—'till they’re Janded! 
rm ma -f bl al aT os natural, live Pike Minnow—smiling saucily All we can say is—if you want fish when 
of = — eT) oo 2 ae to himself—turning his nose up to all of you go fishing—take a “Pikie” along! 
3s s é . ° 
ast cmeapiasid Sod PE * . 
su Moths 4 | os | a | 23 The New Wig-l-y Rind The New Lucky Mouse 
ow + Spiders 23 1.04 17 1.8 
the q = = a 
|Stoneflies 29 1.31 10 1.1 
*x- | —. Tae TRL BE. A 
od |Miscellaneous aL 1.84 21 2.3 
gh |Totals | 2220 904 "ty Length 2% in. 
“ge i S10 Series No, 3600 
: : wes a Weight % o Weight %& oz. 
on. Table 2.—Comparison of Drift Foods ~~ pane fon ee ae — Price ‘Boe Price $1.00 
e p beyond doubt the most attractive 
; ; ; lure of this kind on the market, The body of the lure 8 De as sing 
ns Taken in the Drift Net With Those is weighted brass shell, highly nickeled and polished. rarcaye a on _ athe ——— ay sagser od 
’ * - J e ever produced; in size, appearance and action 
ich Consumed by Trout. Uses any standard pork rind. Single and double hooks strictly a top-water lure. Slow reeling gives it every 
nt an ae ba ee cee om be ws = appearance of a mouse and when retrieved at a 
> ; = 0) 3 ad anc ry r orately fe -” ee a ing ~ f 
- Based on 29 drift catches and 147 trout stom- is cndile: eelabeed- ae leans Bavide rr Se nee we Rag nage coe Se produces a churning effect In 
nt. ach examinations. Given in numbers and per- | (an also use standard buck-tail or streamer fly. Big a ae uum ue oe being produced 
ere cent by orders. slow motion spinner gives the rind a natural swim- ry water striking the ears. By elevating the rod 
ming motion, helps prevent fouling in the weeds. A tip and twitching the lure along, it gives the effect 
ent : , guaranteed killer, _ of a smail mouse frantically struggling to rise from 
for Mavflies were the most abundant sin- the surface. A most wonderful bait for bass. A very 
i gle drift food and were consumed the Injured Minnow saped rreaap nas Gn tea taaa 
ne ‘ 
pas most largely by trout, forming 30.41% J ° “1° . 
1 25 ointe ikie Minnow 
jre of foods taken in the drift net “and 25% 
go of the drift food consumed by trout. Two- 
7 ies 2d 29.59% f 
ne winged or true flies formed % O 
pes the drift net foods and only 14.8% of 
4 : ae . 
hin those consumed by trout. Likewise, the | {77th ii in ot 3, Length 4% te, No. 2600 
-lice ids ad 20.32% —— . Len: 1% 4 5 2 
led plant-lice or aphids formed 20.32% ot Wath slew sheet. Sutin Wile “Sane tains” dente’ tam Weight % oz. Price $1.25 
on foods collected in the drift net and 11.8%, rege an injured minnow—lying on its side—just ri : ; a Oe ie gthde ‘ener! 
. a ke . . +f: . able to make a little fuss on the surface—right u real running mate to the Famous e Minnow 
ct- only, of consumed drift foods. where you get all the fun _where. you pee see, hear With fast-swimming, life-like movement—-a superior 
ted Why, then, one would naturally ask, and feel each strike! No other lure like jit! Also lure for Bass, Pike and Muskie! With Silver Flash 
> mi » guanl . . . 7 . . ade in ‘‘Silver Flash’’ finish No. 15 1M and the new Finish it closely resembles a silver side minnow— 
wo are —— such as the tw —— flies luminous day and night finish No. 152 ? ! } one very Geeks ee attractive in dark or cloudy water! 
“4 and ; : cha ste since 
rd and ap lids not eaten more »y trout care Every Creek Chub Lure sold with guarantee to If you get some good fish pictures—send ‘em 
10- it is shown that a much larger percentage Catch More Fish—or money back. At your deal- in! We'll make it worth your while if we 
id- is available? The reason for this would io at Tit ons = a 
at seem to lie in the nature of the insects 
as concerned. Members of both these groups CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 
ra- are for the most part, small in size and 
ns, would probably be hard for trout to see 136 RANDOLPH ST. GARRETT, IND. 
ms before eating them. Many writers on fish Manufactured im Canada by Allcock, Laight & Westwood, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


foods have noted, as seems logical and 


ro- natural, that the smaller insects are eaten ~ » 
its, by the smaller fish. Fish of the size 
ioh taken in these studies would not be nearly 


ut. so apt to feed on the smaller forms. 
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Ever listen to a canoeist just back from Canada? 
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r **Camera! 
gta Quick!’’—Youw'll 
mp click it many times 


in CANADA... 


Seabee oil ” 
x ahs ~<a” 

ee 

= - 

——7 

“ 


wen Ss Ps 
“Sie 


What a story! Inviting water routes everywhere—entic- 
ing streams that lure you mile after mile through deep, 
whispering forests... haunts of big game, big fish... 
thrilling surprises at every turn. And easily reached. 


A. O. SEYMOUR, 
General Tourist Agent 


Bungalow camps; and crafty old guides who “know 
their stuff,” and use it to make camp-life carefree and 


Canadian Pacific Railway, enjoyable. Give yourself virile outing in this canoeists’ 


4016 Windsor Station, wonderland 


++.a country good for sore eyes, finicky 


Montreal, Quebec,Canada appetites and light sleepers. Write us—we’ll help you 
with arrangements and all details, , 


Canadian Pacific 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 





At Last the Fisherman’s Dream is Realized 
rroaTing ALR-FED 
MINNOW BUCKET 


Keeps Minnows Alive and Frisky for Days in Hott- 
est Weather and when Carried over Rough Roads 
No Other Bucket Can Supply Air Automatically 
Air is essential to minnow’s life. The Air-Fed bucket 
automatically feeds them. Constant bubbling supply of 
air works automatically. Just pump up once or twice 
a day. It is identical in construction as the 1928 Non- 
Floating Air-Fed Minnow Bucket with the two im- 
provements of the ‘‘Full-Floating’’ Minnow container 
and the ‘‘permanent pump.’’ 
Full 8 quart; 50 to 100 Minnows. 


$4.25 


Running board at- 
tachment extra 75c. 
West of Rockies $4.75 
Canada $5.25 


eos 
At your Dealers 
or 
Only Live Minnows AreBait Order Direct 


7 F —- Ad, ms 
A yr d aid to your ade 
U a: e dress. 


AIR-FED MFG. & STAMPING CO. 
401 South 7th St. 
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Quincy, Ill. 





New! The Reel with 


"™MECHANICAL 
‘THUMB 


NEVER-SNARL 
a 
BACK LASH 


= 
>—~ ACTS HERE 
/ 


AUTOMATICALLY 
LIKE YOUR 


- A 
“Watch-Built’’ 
[— 
at 


a Heddon’s Latest 
“Chief Dowagiac’”’ 
. 102 No. 4 - 


Goodbye “‘Back-lash Snarls” 
and “burnt” thumbs. Set the ad- 
justing knob to suit the weight of 
your bait and throw her out. This 
“Mechanical Thumb” puts just 
enough tension on the line to pre- 
vent back-lash. If you want to 
troll, give adjusting knob a three- 
quarter turn and you lock the line 
soit won’t payout. This New Hed- 
don-Dowagiac No. 4 is a smooth, 
silent-running quality Reel of 
watch-like precision with genuine 
agate-jeweled pivot-bearings—re- 
movable and adjustable. Reel can 
be oiled without taking apart. 


DOUBLE To These Level 


Winding Parts 
by New Chromium plating process—non-rusting 
The life of this reel is 
DOUBLED by the new 
process of plating the en- 
tire level winding mecha- 
nism and line-guide with 
Chromium — the hardest 
and longest wearing metal 
known. Positively will not 
rust or corrode. 
Ask your dealer to show 
mene you this New Chief 
wagiac No. 4 at $10.75. 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS powRiilic men. 





With several foods listed in Table 2, 
notably the ants, bees, wasps, beetles and 
grasshoppers, it is evident that a much 
larger percentage had been consumed by 
the trout than was shown to be available 
by the drift net catches. This is exactly 
the reverse of the condition noted in the 
foregoing paragraph. For instance, ants, 
bees, and wasps formed the second most 
largely consumed drift food, constituting 
16.9% of all drift foods eaten, and 5.86% 
of all foods taken in the drift net. Like- 
wise with the beetles and grasshoppers 
these groups forming 15.2% and 3.4% 
respectively of the trout’s diet and only 
5% and 0.27% respectively of the avail- 
able drift foods. Less were taken in the 
drift net probably because the trout could 
easily see them in the water and ate them 
before they had a chance to reach the 
drift net. Furthermore, these forms pos- 
sess structures such as spines, long wings 
and legs, which would hinder their prog- 
ress downstream, making it likely that 
they be caught on grasses or obstructions. 


ITH the true bugs, caddis flies, stone- 

flies and spiders, about the same per- 
centages were consumed as were shown to 
be available by the drift net. The column 
headed, “Miscellaneous”, includes a few 
snails, crayfish, millipedes and centipedes 
which occurred occasionally in the drift 
and in the stomachs. Stoneflies were 
scarce and formed but a minor food of 
the trout taken in these studies. However, 
in some streams, notably those in parts 
of the Western United States, they are 
very abundant and form one of the prin- 
cipal items of trout diet. 

In conclusion, as far as insects which 
make up the bulk of the drift food in 
streams are concerned, the trout had fed 
to the greatest extent upon that food 
which was most available, namely the 
may flies. Other insects were, eaten in vary- 
ing proportions, depending probably upon 
their visibility to trout, which in turn is 
in direct relation to the size of the poten- 
tial food organism and lastly, upon their 
ability to float freely in the water. 

In this article we have sat on the bank 
and watched trout rising to feed on in- 
sects floating on the water. In another 
article we will put on our waders and 
dip into stream bottoms with our nets 
to find out what it is that grows there, how 
abundant it is and try to find out the 
trouts’ idiosyncrasies and characteristics 
of diet when he is not “on the rise”. 


JUNE A BIG MONTH FOR THE 
CONTEST 


UNE is the month that almost invari- 

ably rings the bell for our entrants in 
the Annual Prize Fishing Contest. And 
why shouldn't it? Both the waters and 
the fish are in their prime during this 
glorious leafy month. Almost all the laws 
are off, with the exception of those on 
bass in a few of the states. And it won't 
be long before those will be lifted too. So 
we're about all set now for a big year. 

In our 1928 Contest, twenty-two of the 
prize winning fish were caught in June. 
The Brook Trout, Brown Trout, Large- 
mouth Black Bass (Southern Division), 
Great Northern Pike, Wall-eyed Pike, 
Tarpon, Striped Bass and Crappie Classes 
all made two or more home runs during 
this month. We are offering $3,440.00 
worth of prizes this year, so your batting 
average ought to be even higher. 

The spring flood season is over and 
most of the streams ought to be down to 
their normal level. Any insects that 
know enough to come out, should be out. 
Consequently, the dry fly ought to get in 
its prettiest work this month as it comes 
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le 2, dancing down the riffles. That prize win- —— 
; and ning trout is just around the next bend 
much waiting for it. Go after him! Next month 
d by he may have his belly full or a long spell . e 
lable of hot weather may have taken the pep H th M d | 
actly out of him. ere i e ousl ev C= 
1 the Try those bugs and feathered minnows 
ants, on bass in those states that permit fishing 
most in June. Boy, how they do love ’em! And 
uting can you imagine being hooked into one 
86% of those fighting demons on a fly rod? 
Like- Those of you who have never had this 
ppers experience, don’t try to imagine it. Just 
3.4% 
only 
vai "eT latest of the Dardevle Clan! 
1 the } 
could 
‘> 2 HE MOUSIDEVLE is a little brown Dardevie's 
_ . . Imp 
pos- mouse of a lure that combines two tried and “Dhe Line 
vings proven luring principles. Decl, 2! 
het Mouse baits have always proved exceptional killers for Price, 8Uc. 
Hions bass and other game fish. The eccentric shaped spoon 
; of the unique Dardevlet pattern gives this mousy-looking 
bait a liveliness—a life-like, struggling motion —that 
tone- , must be seen to be appreciated. 
day *‘Mousidevle’’ looked “thot” when first conceived and 
lumn his bare outlines committed to paper. When experi- 
low mental models got into action in actual fishing waters, 
nodes his bright promise became even more brilliant in ful- 
drift fillment. Don't fail to add him to your battery of lures 
were this next trip. If your dealer cannot supply, send his ( 
id ok name and $1.00 and we'll rush one to you. “Dardevlet,” Bs 


2% in. long, 


ever, e lin. wide. ¥50z. 4 
parte Don't pass up the Price, 9 a 
Y are nee es 
a x . Dardevles! iy 
tcts The Dardevles come in three sizes — Dardevle, 1 oz. ul 
A in ‘ weight, $1.00; Dardevlet, 3/5 oz. 90c; and Dardevle’s ae 
1 fed . , Imp, 2/5 oz. 80c. These are tried and proven lures. a. 
food ‘ They have stood the gaff and been pronounced fish- i 
the Photo by Richard Emmet| getters by thousands upon thousands of anglers who # 
yary- Who wouldn’t like to catch a pair of large | ‘"°w their stuff. A 
upon mouth bass like these? Also see the Osprey ‘‘Notangle’’ Weedless Spinner Osprey Lines Guarane aa 
rm is Casting Fly at your dealer’s. It is a worthy member of “4 Waterprooy Silk He 
a go ahead and do it. We won't have to the Dardevle clan of fish-getters. $1.00 with detach- a 
their : able weedless fly. iF 


coax you again. But do it just as soon 
bank as your state says it’s O.K. In some lo- | A complete range of Osprey lines for bait and fly casting, including enamel 
pan y calities later in the season, the bass are | !«v«! and double tapered lines. We freely admit these are among the best 


ase 
phe tet Maly 




















1 in- in the country—and the price is right! ee} 
rect not so keen about these lures. ; os a : bs Le! 
pacer Most of the pike, too, are particularly Send the coupon for our catalog and Fisherman’s Luck. re 
previ fond of committing suicide all of this ‘Ne 

. month on bright shining gadgets of vari- J id 
10W 4 5 7 & 5445 rt 
.~ ous kinds. And if you want these some- LOU - EPPINGER uy 
tics =~ oye lazy a Pony et “Outfitters of Sportsmen” ; 
oa”? 1e Des lats mm them, go alter them a : uare 
satis when the water is still cold. Dept. C, 131-135 Cadillac Sq 
: And channel bass and striped bass for DETROIT, MICH. 
“HE those who long for sand dunes and the : 

rolling surf. What a time to go after these “Gateway to Canadian Game Fish and Big Game” 
babies! But why talk of love when there's 

vari- work to be done? 
ts in To make a long story short, both we : 
And and Nature herself have done everything Guthend Goatees 
and in our power to fix things right. As far Own re | Pioneer Boat 
this as we can see, all you have to do is go 
laws out and get them. How this should be We can ship it all ready to run. Or you can 
e on done you will discover for yourselves in build it yourself from a pioneer frame or full 
von't the list of rules and conditions printed in t size patterns. From 8’ to 75’ long. Let us tell 
». So this issue. Wet your thumb and turn to you about our outboard motor cruiser—“Nep- 
- page 68. tune”. Our 12’ step plane will make 37 miles per 
oe hour with 16-H.P. motor. Send 25c for literature. 
June. WHAT’S IN A NAME? 
irge- BO. a 
ion) OMEONE asked us recently why the PIONEER AT & PATTERN CO., BAY CITY, MICH 
Pike, brown trout was at times referred to 


ae as Sal x instead of Sal ‘ 
ASSES Well. ng a a ead of Salmo fario THE-REELINE-DRYER 
_—_ 


can determine, there 























ring ; gala 
40.00 is no reason for it beyond the fact that a eee 
A No more Tangled, Cut or 
tting over ten years ago a dignified convention Sunburned Fish Lines. Set 
of your line to dry in 30 sec. 
of zoologists, passionately fond of the meg diag on Mn ew 
and subject of scientific nomenclature, decided end. fut ge ee eithout nl ARE BES T 
. olds anal 
Ey a eel 
1a Ss Star lashlight. Price —_ | a 
out. 1 srg on this. chat Your Daler P C.F. ORV IS C OF 
; here is an undoubted value in giving W.G. GRANT, MPR. Dept. FS 7 ' 
et in e m giving 329 N. Lore! Ave., Chicago MANCHESTER VERMONT 


omes every beast, bird and fish some scientific 
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GEP-ROD Features 








@ Non-Twisting Joints 


Now you can cast all day and your guides 


wil] always be properly lined- 
up. Thenew GEP-ROD Auto- 
matic Joint lock—a patented 
hexagon socket and collar joint 
—prevents rod from twisting. 
@ Non-Sticking Ferrules 
Put any GEP-ROD together 
or take it apart in a jiffy. Pat- 
ented Alloy Liner prevents 
joints from ever rusting or 
sticking. 

@ Reel-Locking Handle 
Simply slip the first joint of your 
GEP-ROD into place. Your 
reel is automatically locked to 
the handle. No screws to 
bother with. 

@) Automatic Rod Lock 
Prevents rod from twist- 

ing at handle joint. 
Guides are always on 


top — properly aligned. 3) 


©) Solid Chrome 
Vanadium Steel Tip 
There's surprising lightness and 
flexibility to the GEP-ROD 
solid one-piece tip of chrome- 
vanadium steel. Correct taper 
andtemper, too. Genuine agate 
guides and top tip. 
Interesting BookletFREE 
Write today for free booklet 
describing the complete line of 
One-Piece, Combination, and 
Three-Piece Tubular Steel 
GEP-RODS. 
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Sold by Leading Dealers 


GEPHART MFG. CO. 


220 West Illinois Street 


Chicago, Illinois 





name. Not only scientists, but sportsmen 
and nature lovers as well, often find it 
indispensable in identifying a certain 
species that has been given an infinite 
variety of local names. 

A Micropterus salmoides is called a 
large-mouth bass in the North and a trout 
in the South. If a man from New York 
told a southern friend of his that he caught 
a five pound trout, he might receive the 
reply, “That’s nothing, we have some 
that run over fifteen pounds.” And im- 
mediately, there is a “free for all.” 

If he had told his friend he caught a 
five pound Salmo eriox, there would have 
been no argument. A Micropterus sal- 
moides or a Salmo eriox are those things 
anywhere and everywhere. In other words, 
scientific names avoid confusion. 

But the point is this: If we must inflict 
one of these high sounding names on a 
poor defenseless animal, let us give it 
to him and stick to it. Don’t wear him to 
a frazzle by changing it all the time. In- 
stead of avoiding confusion it adds to it. 
It is like jumping from the frying pan 
into the fire. 

Whether it’s Salmo eriox or Salmo 
fario, however, means little to the man 
who loves the flash of a leaping trout, 
the song of a purling brook or the subtle 
blue shadows of dusk on a mountain side. 
A rose by any other name smells just 
as sweet. 


YOU TELL HIM 














The novice at trout fishing had hooked 
a very small trout, and had wound it in 
till it was rammed up against the end of 
the rod. 

Pupil—What do I do now? 

Instructor (disgustedly )—Climb up the 
rod and stab it. 

—The Purdue Engineer 


GAME FISHING IN INDIA 


E have just received a most inter- 
esting letter from a Mr. William 
Gargan, one of our readers and corre- 
spondents from Allahabad, India. Mr. 
Gargan’s hunting and fishing experiences 
in that country cover a period of twenty- 
two years. The majority of the game fish 
found there are indigenous to that country 
only. 
3y far the most famous of the Indian 
fresh water game fishes is the mahseer. 
Angling for this great fish is somewhat 
analagous to salmon fishing in this coun- 
try. In appearance, however, the mahseer 
is more like our tarpon than anything 
else. This is particularly true of its im- 
mense scales which number from twenty- 
five to twenty-seven along the lateral 
line. Its lips are very thick and it is 
often considerably enlarged about the 
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No. 71414in. . » 
No 718 i8ine ee 6 
ee 


Every 


Fisherman Wants! 
A tackle box that is spill-proof, 


that makes everything easy to 
get at, and that is water-tight 
and rust-resistant. Here it is— 


HOBART 3%; 


PROOF 


Tackle Box 


Made of lead-coated steel, seams sol- 
dered. Patented handle automatically 
locks the lid, preventing spilling of 
cantents. Trays slide clear back and 
are interchangeable. No. 718 holds 
4% ft. jointed casting rod, No. 722 
holds 514 ft. rod. 


From your dealer or by parcel 
post prepaid. Write for catalog. 


Hobart Metal Manufacturing Co. 





FISHING TACKLE 
GOLF GOODS 
TENNIS GOODS 
OUTING TENTS 
CAMP SUPPLIES 


Send for Catalog 


Sporting Goods Dealers 


31 E. MADISON ST. 
CHICAGO ILL. 











AL WILSON 


TACKLE 
Send for catalog. 


AL WILSON COMPANY 
1539 Folsom Street 


LIVE HELGRAMITE 


FOR BLACK BASS 
Shipped direct to your fishing grounds. 
Price $4.50 per hundred. Send money 
order or check with order 
GEO. O. STRONG, Willimantic, Conn. 
P. O. Box 123 


San Francisco 














“FLIES THAT TAKE 
FISH” 


For more fish and big ones, use Reese 
Flies, made right. Ky. Fancy, six 
colors: brown, orange, gray, yellow, 
black, red. Price 35 cents each, six 
$2.00 “satisfaction or money back”. 
Write for descriptive list of full line. 
Give Dealers name. Dealers wanted. 


REESE FLY CO. 








Hopkinsville, Ky. NO. 40 KY. FANCY 
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middle. It inhabits the larger mountain 
and hillside streams. 

Mr. Gargan tells us that his record 
catch of mahseer was 412 pounds in three 
days. He hastens to add, however, that 
this is by no means a record. The largest 
single fish in Mr. Gargan’ s catch weighed 
100 pounds. This is close to the world’s 
record for a mahseer taken on rod and 
reel. The record fish weighed exactly 
109 pounds and was taken by a Mr. Van 
Ingen of Mysore about two years ago. 


How would you like to 
have been Mr. Atwater 
when he landed these 
TWO Prize Winners? 


Mr. G. M. Atwater (at left), of Norfolk, Va., caught 
these two Large Mouth Bass, No. 1 weighing 9 Ibs. 
6 oz., and No. 2 weighing 9 Ibs. 14 oz. at Lake Smith, 
Virginia, and won Fourth Prize and Sixth Prize in the 
Intermediate Division in “Field & Stream’s” National 
Fish Contest for 1928. (Read about it in June issue of 
Field & Stream.) 

Note: First Prize and Fifth Prize 

in this Division were also caught 

on Heddon Baits. (Four out of Six) 











NOTHER favorite game fish of India, 
according to our correspondent, is 

the rohu which inhabits the Ganges and 
Jumna Rivers. I have been unable to find 
any description of just what this fish is 
like. Mr. Gargan states that they run as 
high as 60 pounds in weight; though he 
. has not caught any to date heavier than 





























’ 15 pounds. He says this is probably due 
0 to the light tackle which he uses as “the 
t big chaps play havoc with it.” Regardless 
a of what kind of fish they are, it sounds 
as if they were darn good scrappers. 
It might also be of interest to add that, cs 
according to Mr. Gargan, indiscriminate 
destruction of game is thinning out the 
Indian jungles yearly. This despite the Two: Field & eld & Diz 
fact that only 100,000 licenses are granted 
4 annually amongst a population of three 
Y hundred million people. To quote our in one morning. Both “Whoppers” were 
correspondent : 
d “No beast, bird or fish is sacred to the Caught orn ALL- HEDDON Tachle 
s Indian shikari, who will blow the heart —Rod, Reel, Bait, and Line, 100% Heddon! 
2 of a doe to pieces with a twelve bore or 
tumble the spawn and small fry out on NATIONAL LEADERSHIP FOR 17 YEARS 
the bank with his net and leave them for IS PROOF OF REAL WORTH—NOT JUST AN “‘ACCIDENT’’ 
the crows. Game laws will have to be marke- ¢¢Inall the 17 Years of ‘Field & Stream’s’ National 
rigorously adhered to in India in a very Get this re k Fish Contest, more Prize Bass on Heddon Baits 
short time or there will be no game left.” able Record: than on all other similar types of lures combined 99 
NOTE: In the 1928 contests intermediate Bevtsten Bow Bas Baos. FOUR out of the 
inners were on Heddon Bai 
= THE WHITE PERCH 
9 * 
HOUGH the white perch has been i ; dd EE t ( ‘h I f 
known for about one hundred and e on S al a 


fifty years, its qualities as a sporting fish! and Fishing Guide tells how to get Prize Winners! 
are not as well recognized as they should 


be. There are plenty of them in most of Proven Fish Getters! 





the Atlantic seaboard states from_ the wr 9-year 
Gulf of St. Lawrence to the Carolinas. « ceomee. Siaanae tae TAY "Em s 
And just to show how cosmopolitan he onfonm, hey orapw 


is, he inhabits salt, brackish and fresh body, ,single hook in What They Want 


waters. So there is ample opportunity for ian, Se ae 


almost everybody in the Eastern section Gray. Price, $1.00 JI 7 7771 a 7 





f > [Jnite ~ 7e = Chart tells how to use the Heddon Mouse and new 
a the United States and — parts of tricks with these reliable record-breakers, 
Canada to take a crack at him. 


My acquaintance with this fish was 
made in one of the New York City reser- 
voirs and the certain degree of familiarity 
, I have developed with him, has in no wise 
— bred contempt. The longer I know him, 
the better I like him. 

His sporting qualities might, in the tong 













Weedless 
Widow 


A new single-hook 
surface - skimming 
bait with lively wigs - 
gly’’ action. Ai 


weedless p oass right for li iily 
pads. Made in Red-and-White, *‘frog’’ and several scale 
finishes, Price, $1.00. 








“Your bait 
catches fish 
where all oth- 





run, leave just a little to be desired. I ers fail.” 
say this, because while he gives ample The ‘‘King’’ and ‘‘Queen’’ Fred Godwin 
) indications of being a game fighter on —o— and party, 


. a ; ——Q Pai La. 
first being hooked, he is inclined to give a] Fairbanks, La 
in quickly. Frequently I have hooked into] q,, You'll catch more fish if you “give ‘em what they 

teen, ne le luri ae metal baits—Spinner 
one of these fish when I could have sworn | Spoon and Fly combined. M de in Gold, Copper, Nickel Want when they want it.” Handy chart for your 





m a. —non-rotating—non- tackle Lew = just what bait to use on a dark day 

inelece I y a bass. 7 But nine = - __ ; and eal fniabes Be woe pork #i tind. Price, $1.00, in : weedy las ke, «4 on . bright sunny day | in deep 
could name him correctly before ac water © use in late summer when bi 

: vending ’ 7 _ Zig-W: lie in the deep holes. Get the benefit of all that the 

E him anywhere near the boat. They fight ag seanh damental Eabesinain teaak tame eek Ga 

very much like a bass except that they habits. Chart is for all kinds of fresh water game-fish 


A new extremely erratic andlively- Rass, Pike, Pickerel, Muskies, Lake Trout, etc. 


never break water. ; 
r break water a oo aos  anarts in unex* — Send for Free copy and Heddon’s 1929 Catalog today. 




















Is. The best method I have found for the fish, angi standard colors, also p= === anna nnn nnn n nnn n naan n= 

cy — the w _ ape by — — in new “Frog” finish. Price, $1.2.) James Heddon’s Sons, Dept.FS-6 Dowagiac, Mich. 
ing with a nine foot fly rod weighing abou Vamp—the old-reli- | Gentlemen: Seed see seen eentianen 4000 Cota 

J > . Og 

onn. five ounces. In connection with this, I ? foriisconsistentcatches. | and the new Heddon Bait Chart and Fishing Guide. 

i. use a regular enamel fly casting line and oats, dives when re- , 1 am especially interested in 

— a number 0 double nickel spinner and a Ky swieoming a sev: | O Baits 0 Bait Casting Rods 0 Reels 
number 4 tandem hook on which I artis- Baby, $1; Jointed, $1.25, Alletandasd coloce. Regular an } OBassBugs OFly Rods ( Tackle Boxes 
tically drape a juicy night walker. I 1 

' handle this rig in the water just about ane eee Sn 

) the same as I would a bass fly except that re gg Ay 3! nee Sener 

q I give my lure more of a steady motion ae and floats just like alive | 
instead of jigging it. Trolling with this water. Dives and swims when | Address_..-... 
lure, if you enjoy it, or if conditions de- retrieve, (bait thet ‘ie bess } 

. mand it, often works just about as well. MEINE <ccccensqscse 

— 
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I have caught white perch with flies 
also and I much prefer this method. The 
only trouble is, I get more fish with 


worm and spinner. The most successful 
Key [pana flies, as far as I’m concerned, are Royal 
oy Coachman, Parmacheene Belle, White 
E b luck i Miller and Coachman. This selection seems 
: mi a uck in get- | to show that they like something with a 
Used the ting strikes, the more you | jot of white in it. I think they are a little 
world over appreciate Mustad Hooks. You partial to red, too. 
ae ont land pees - . | The method of strip casting with a| 
bg sp a shing w — Nor- spinner, if properly handled with the right | 
anal oy: hi ae 1 tor kind of tackle, is almost as much fun as 
eveloped the highest standard for | Ay casting and, for me anyway, has been 
hooks. Mustad Hooks, by their | 4 whole lot more successful. p d 
merit in ne, coy gone. —_ I wonder also, if a lot of people realize rejyerre 
ago won first place in world-wide | how good a white perch tastes when prop- ld F) 
popularity. erly cooked. When it comes to this, I don’t By ‘ ‘O Timers 
a think his yellow brother has a thing on ASK any, “dyed-in-the-wool” fisher- 
him. The yellow chap is probably a bit man whe | eee 2 Mostia Automatic 
Ss ; q ¢ to part wit us ree. ou iscover @ 
more handsome, but — in a — ead beseemes Biss nd Eis Pinan duet 
contest, this factor would not carry much makes them pals forever. 
weight. ; ; ; Martin Automatic Reels have been 
Now and in June is a good time to go leaders for over 33 yeqes. bs oy gee 
c > . several new, lghtweight m eis u at 
after the perch. At this time of the year, you should see. Call on your sporting 
you will often see them in schools swim- goods dealer to-day and ask him to 
ming about ten to twenty-five feet from show ~ the = Fly- Wate. 
Mustad standard Sneck and the shore. A spinner deftly cast among ree booklet of Martin reels 
Sproat Hooks | them often does some pretty work. It’s will be sent you on request. 
: at least a mighty good way of passing MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL CO., INC. 
Mustad Hooks are made in all the time until the bass season opens 600 Main St. Mohawk, N. Y. 
standard patterns. The newest and : ‘ ‘ gihiamammiaass: — . ands 


best developed for general use in - 
America is the Mustad-Perfect KEEPING TABS ON THE MARTIN AUTOMATIC 
Viking Hook. Every style and size. SAILFISH FISHI 

Ask your dealer for Mustad : . ; NG REELS 
Hooks—in flies, snelled, ringed and CCORDING to Fred Fletcher in the 
on baits. Used by leading American Rod and Gun columns of The Her- 


makers of fin ckle. Write our | a/d Tribune, an interesting experiment | A W. 
wa _< a oe ; he samples, | has recently been conducted in tagging | Ikali at erproof 
uff pz. Lp sailfish. This is along the lines of secur- 
Keght in okape kare, lope and fenieh ing information on the migratory fish of | & 2 Silk Line 
0. Mustap & Son, Oslo, Norway | our Atlantic seaboard as suggested in BS $s 


the Fish and Fishing columns of the mo IP le The best Black W. P. Silk line 
ii New York: the and . g a sc | ( <a made. Strength, yardage anil 


258 Broadway . ‘i prompt delivery guaranteed. Write 
‘ for our catalogue of lines for every 

purpose, We do not claim to make 

the cheapest, but we do claim to 

make the best. 

No. Test Price per 100 Yds. 

7 $2.86 
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FLIES FISH FIGHT FOR ! 


Are made by FOSTER BROTHERS the 
source from which the best Sport-getting gear 
has been got for nearly a hundred years past. 
ONE DOZEN BEST FISH FETCHING 


= ; | Sa PATTERNS sent POST FREE for SEV- 
e ibpes Ss = l — 2 ENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
it ; ! —— - — [joe tr FOSTERS KILL Pai _——. gg oo 
— : ANYTHING YET MADE by mortals for 
Ta LiveBa : : 4 fe || CREEL CRAMMERS, 
’ a With Orders for FIVE DOZEN a photograph 
Ask any old fisherman; he'll tell ; te ‘ = . of Izaak Walton from the original oil poating 
you at of en ee ee in our possession will be presented FREE 
gest ones take live bait. . ior FOSTERS, MIDLAND WORKS 


Every fisherman's outfit should %. : ASHBOURNE ENGLAND 


include a King Minnow Net. 77 by Che ? 
Unconditionally guaranteed for F ni by Chas. F. Long Catalogues Free 
one year. A fine tarpon caught in May at Boca 


Grande, Florida. It weighed 144 pounds BARCAFER’S RUBBER 


MOUSE 
Kina Minnow Ners May issue of Frecp anp Srream. Such || for fly-rod or cast 


Size Price splendid work as this deserves only the | | trket Atay Users report am bw 
2x 2 ft. sq.—21 in. long folded .. $2.25 utmost encouragement strikes i in succession. 75¢ eac > 
3x 3 ft. sq.—31 in. long folded 2.75 I ptm he “4 O ¥ D. M 1 Pal. Aol. for fes By a) tivelicst aces flies saw, 
4x4 ft. sq.—40 in. long folded... 3.25 t seems that rson - Atunn, pud- Exceptionally good for, bass and all 
‘our jealer 


} . Tho WaT ‘hr A rir > fish. 25 each. 
af your dealer doesn’t carry them—urite direct lisher of The Scientific « 1merican, tagged can’t supply you send $1.00 cad we will send you ous of cosh bg 
> ow v=) " 2ce “ Py > 79079 D4 , © return mail, 
W. H. Reisner Mra. Co. sixteen of these fish in the vicinity of Palm Barcafer Bait Co., P. ©. Box GI, Springfield, Ohio 
356 N. Prospect St. Beach. The tags were fastened to the top |= 
Hagerstown, Md. A . . A 

of the left pectoral fins and were marked 
“U.S.B.F.-S.F.” This plan has the hearty 

endorsement of Henry O Malley of _the Tho testes pening cole. 
U. S. Bureau of Fisheries at W ashing- >) the world. Low in price, un- ¢ 


“ ~/ equalled for results. Plain 25c: 
ton, D. C. weedless 30c, 9% in. long. At your 


Mr. Munn has personally kept a rec- dealer's or direct, Circular Free. 
Cuas. H. Starr, Prop. 


j ord of the tag number, date and locality \ 
| where the fish were caught. Unfortunately re) PRESCOTT SPINNER MFG.CO. 
‘the measurements of the fish were not 4 PRESCOTT — WIS 
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taken. Such information would furnish 
valuable data on the growth of these fish. 
Mr. Munn expects to make more complete 
records next year when he hopes to tag 
an even greater number of sailfish. 

In addition to the sixteen fish tagged 
by Mr. Munn, it has been reported that 
local guides at Palm Beach tagged two 
others. This makes a total of eighteen 
sailfish with tags on their pectoral fins 
swimming the Atlantic Ocean. 

By far the greater number of sailfish 
taken by anglers in Florida waters are 
released, anyway, so it seems to us as 
though it would be a mighty good stunt 
for a number of Florida’s big game fisher- 
men to try Mr. Munn’s stunt. In this 
way, it would not be very long before 
we knew something about the growth, 
migration and spawning habits ‘of this 
splendid fish. 


PROSPECTS FOR THE TROUT 
SEASON 


CCORDING to a report from the 
Conservation Department at Albany, 

New York, it looks as though. the trout 
fishermen are going to have a big year. 
From the figures contained in this report, 
it appears that last fall’s stocking was 
very thorough. The total distribution of 
trout to the waters of New York during 
the season of 1928 was as follows: 
Steelhead trout fingerlings 
Brown trout fingerlings 
Brown trout yearlings 
Rainbow trout fingerlings 
Rainbow. trout yearlings 
Golden trout fingerlings 
Lake trout fingerlings 
Lake trout yearlings 
Brook trout fry 
Brook trout fingerlings 
Brook trout yearlings 
Brook trout 1% year : 

This is an enviable stocking record and 
sets a high mark for other states to shoot 
at. 

A large measure of the improvement 
in trout fishing conditions in general has 
been due to the splendid educational 
campaign conducted by the Conservation 
Department on the proper methods of 
planting fish. This same information has 
also been passed on to the organized fish 
and game clubs which have taken up 
scientific stocking. 

All of this work deserves nothing but 
the highest praise. We feel, however, that 
still greater improvement in increasing 
the trout population of streams in all 
parts of the country could be shown, if 
not so many fingerlings were planted. Too 
many of these must necessarily disappear 
down the throats of bigger fish. The 
planting of bigger trout would reduce such 
cannibalism to a minimum. 

The expense to the state might be some- 
what greater, but the returns would be 
too. Some states have tried it and found 
it to be the most profitable in the long 
run. 

New York state, incidentally, was one 
of the first to introduce yearling trout 
into streams and while the number of 
fingerlings planted is still rather high in 
proportion to the yearlings, it’s a mighty 
good start in the right direction. 


LETTERS AND ANSWERS 


TROUT FLIES FOR VERMONT 


Fisui1nc Epitor: 

What are considered the best flies for early 
trout fishing in Vermont and New Hampshire? 

Are dry flies useful in early fishing in above 
localities ? 

After varnishing a fly rod what material is 
used for rubbing down FF nd applying the sec- 
ond coat? 

Guy CusHMAN. 








The Man— 


The Bis Bass— 
and the Lure? 


“as usuaal—a 


Shimmy Wissler™ 


Shimmy Wiggler $7.00. 2 or % oz. Brass or nickel 


finish—difgferent colored streamers. 


H. O. BASSETT, of St. Petersburg, Florida, writes us, 
enclosing the above photo, and says:— 


“T thought you might be interested that on February 10th, on Moon 
Lake, near New Port Richey, about fifty miles from St. Peters- 
burg, I hooked—and after playing and fighting about fifteen min- 
utes—landed a fourteen pound ‘Grandpa’ Bass. 


“*T was using, as usual, a half ounce Al Foss Shimmy Wiggler, with 


bucktail and pork rind. 


**T am sending picture of ‘Grandpa’ and myself. You can use this 
any way you like, as I am ready to ‘spread the gospel.’ I have 
always used your lures, and shall continue to.”’ 


Yes, Boys, the real old-timers—the fellows 
who go out in the morning and come back 
with fish, not ‘‘weather reports’’— will tell 
you that Al Foss Pork Rind Minnows abso- 
tively and poso-lutely “bring home the bacon”! 

Don’t jeopardize the success of your trip this 
year by getting away without a good selection 
of thesé real, honest-to-gosh fish getters! 


Just aword of caution: The success of the 
Al Foss Pork Rind Minnows has brought 


AL. FOSS 


Originator, Patentee and Manufacturer 
of the Pork Rind Minnows 


2891 East 79th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Oriental Wiggler $1.00. ¥ or 


forth a host of imitations by men who do not 
have inventive ability enough to create any- 
thing themselves, norsportsmanship enough to 
prevent them from copying the ideas of others. 
Rebuke them by not using their products. 


Letters are invited from users of our lures 
saying frankly your experiences in different 
parts of the country. This is helpful in our 
designing work, and in helping fellow anglers 
select correctly among our lures in fishing 
new waters. 


ww 


Dixie Wiggler $1.00 All brass, nickel-plated, or nat- 
ural finish, if ordered. No, 13, weight Ve oz., 3/0 book 
—different colored streamers, 





53 oz. Black and White, Yellow 
and White, or Red and White. 


New Egypt Wiggler 75c. Equipped with 
new spinner. Weigh: Ya oz. 


Foss Frog Wiggler $1.00. 
a No. 12—Va oz. 1/0 hook. 
ae No. 11—4 oz. 3/0 hook. 
Larger hooks if ordered. 
Brass or nickel finish 


different colored 
streamers. 


Jazz Wiggler 50c. V2 or Ye om. 























Heddon “Tempered” 
BAMBOO RODS 


You can trust their springy, 
! scrappy qualities, their sturdy 

































































strength and matchless en- 
durance, because they are 
made of “Tempered” Bam- 
boo. Rightly named “The 
Rod with the fighting heart.” 


Built out of six precision 
tapered tight grain strips of 
split bamboo—the pick of the 
crop— seasoned or years, 
“tempered” like the steels of 
old Damascus by the exclu- 
sive Heddon process, joined 
into a solid elastic shaft and 
silk wound at frequent inter- 
vals, each Heddon Rod is a 
match for the gamest fish 
that ever grabbed a lure. 


Their beautiful brown tone 
isNOT just asurfacestain, asis 
the case with imitations, but 
is the result of the exclusive 
Heddon ‘Tempering’ process, 


Their light weight makes 
casting easy. You get in- 
creased distance and greater 
4 accuracy. Heddon Rods do 
away with wobbling, tiresome 
weave, and vibrating at your 
wrist. They add immeasur- 
ably to the sport of casting, 
whether you are using baits 
or flies. 

Irvin Cobb, famous hu- 
morist, author and sports- 
man, saysof his Heddon Rod, 
“That Rod!—the smartest, 
slickest Rod I ever saw.” ‘ 


: There is a Heddon Rod for 


- 


every purpose and ever 
purse. Bait Casting Rods,$: 
to $50. Fly Rods, $16to $50. 
Salt Water Rods, $20 to $35. 


Write for Free Catalog 
| {) HEDDON-OUTING 


Tackle Boxes 


in Colors 

Water-tight always— 

0 seams to open 

Their Cantilevercone 

gitzuction lifts the 

fare and lays all your 

le out as the lid is 

pe Convenient. 

light, strong. Round 

corners. Made in3styles. 

aagpers vit we Sears, Made in two 

Pat 7 iced at $6.50 and $7.50, 

Master ler vaiine two trays. Two sizes, 
16” and Ey Bag Priced at $9 and $10.50, 

Nifty Tackle Box, 16” long, single tray. 

Price $5 50 and Me 7.00. ~— 


prs fisher boseny Fone also Spanish 
ather finishes in -and- Blac! Orange. and. 
Blac’ -and-Black, 


Write for Free Catalog g and Bait Chart 


and valuable to eve 
Ree 
ah 


Chart and Fishing Guide tells how to ‘give em 
just the bait they want when they want it.’’ Write today. 


James Heddon’s Sons 2.755. 


Heddon fishing 


Genuine Dowagiac tackle 


“HEDDON MADE — WELL MADE” 




























ComMENT: It is a little difficult to give you a 
list of the best flies for early trout fishing in 
Vermont and New Hampshire because this 
varies considerably with the locality. 

In sections not often fished, especially in the 
north, you can use the same patterns of flies that 
are most successful in Maine and Canadian waters, 
such as Parmacheene belle, royal coachman, silver 
doctor, Montreal, professor, brown hackle, etc. For 
those regions more heavily fished the darker pat- 
terns will undoubtedly be found more service- 
able, such as Cahill, Wickhams fancy, cowdung, 
coachman, hare’s ear, etc. The experience of 
many anglers has been that for some unknown 
reason the Alexandria_is a particularly good 
fly in most waters in Vermont. 

Your second question as to whether dry flies 
are used in early fishing in the above localities 
would depend entirely upon the weather condi- 
tions at that time. It is a pretty safe rule not 
to use dry flies until there has been at least a 
noticeable hatch of insects on the stream. 
Whether you have such a hatch early would 
depend entirely upon how warm the weather is. 

It is not necessary to use any material to 
rub down a fly rod after varnishing before 
applying the second coat. If the varnish is ap- 
lied in the first place with the proper kind of 
sane | and put on in such a manner that the 
work is done slowly and carefully so as not to 
form any streaks or bubbles, you will find a 
rubbing down unnecessary. lowever, some 
anglers prefer rubbing the rod with oil and 
rotten stone or pumice stone before applying 
another coat of varnish, 

Fisuinc Eprtor. 


RESERVOIR TROUT 


Fisuinc Eprror: 

Can you tell me how I can catch lake trout 
or rainbows by casting? I am not sure what 
kind of trout these are; they weigh from one 
to seven pounds. 

The reservoir is full of minnows. The only 
way I ever saw these fish caught was on night 
crawlers. Some people have tried casting, but 
did not have any luck. 

Rene J. 


Comment: Inasmuch as you say that you do 
not know whether the fish in your reservoir are 
lake trout or rainbow trout, it would be a little 
difficult to tell_you what method to use in fish- 
ing for them. Ordinarily you can depend upon it 
that a lake trout very seldom takes a fly. When 
they do, they are generally small fish that are 
found in more or less shallow water at the 
mouth of streams early in the season. Rainbow 
trout, of course, will take a fly. 

You also state that the reservoir is full of 
minnows. It is our opinion that this is probably 
the reason why you are having such difficulty 
in catching these fish. This would apply whether 
they were rainbow or lake trout because when 
minnows in large quantities are present it is 
almost always a difficult matter to catch any 
game fish that might be in the same body of 
water. Live bait fishing is perhaps the only 
thing that might produce results. 


Fisuinc Eprror. 


MERcvurRE. 


REPAIRING A VACUUM DRESSED LINE 


FisHinGc Eptror: 
Please tell me the best possible way to repair 
a partial defect in the center of an English non- 
enameled trout line. It occurs in the center of 
the line and is only about one-quarter of an 
inch in length, The line is not broken, but seems 
weakened and whitish in color at the point in- 
dicated. 
A SvusscriBer. 
Comment: The only thing that you could do 
with your English trout line, if it is not too 
badly damaged, is to test it first. If it registers 
about fifteen pounds, there would be no harm 
in letting it go as it is. If it breaks at a lower 
strain than this, you would have to splice the 
broken parts with silk line and varnish it. 
FisH1nG Eptror, 


BIG TROUT IN LAKES 


Fisuinc Eprror: 
We have two lakes in this section in which 
there are a great many rainbow trout. Some 


are caught early in the spring when they run 
up the streams, but after they go back into the 
lakes none are caught except an occasional one 
on a lake trout rig in deep water. 

There should be some good sport here in the 
summer if one knew how to go about it as the 
fish run as high as fifteen pounds. Any informa- 
tion will be greatly appreciated. 


C. W. Newman. 


ComMENT: The difficulty you have had in catch- 
ing rainbow trout out of the lakes is by no 
means unusual. Everybody who has fished for 
these under the same conditions, and especially 
the big babies, has almost invariably found the 
same difficulty. We do not know what to tell 
you to do. 

In the vicinity of New York City there are a 
number of large reservoirs and probably all of 
them contain some large trout, either natives or 
browns, but it is very seldom indeed that any 
of them are caught. Occasionally there is a 
rumor of some being caught on a heavy trolling 
rig, such as you mention in your letter. But 
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The HARDY (1929) ANGLERS’ GUIDE 
& CATALOGUE. Every Angler's Standby, 
Plates of FLIES, LURES, etc., in natural col 
ors. 400 PAGES. Mailed Free. Write to 
Head Office & Factory. 


HARDY BROS., Ltd. 
ALNWICK ENGLAND 





Visiting Europe?:—Make a duty of seeing 
and handling the famous “PALAKONA” 
Split Bamboo Rods. Built under new im 
proved system, rendering them superior to 
all others, at HARDY’S magnificent Show. 
rooms, 

HARDY HOUSE, 61 PALL MALL, LONDON, 




































HODGMAN 
WADERS 


double your 
fun... Keep you 
dry in water waist-high 
-»+fresh after a long 
day’s sport. Good fisher- 
men swear by them. A 
model for every sporting 
purpose; Zephyr-weights, 
32 oz.; Service qockin 
foot 48 oz.; Boos foes 6! 
Ibs.; WRI NOW for 
FREE SAMPLES Wader 
materials and name of 
nearest dealer. 


HODGMAN 
RUBBER COMPANY 


106 Tripp Street 
Framingham, Mass, 



























SIT YOURSELF 
DOWN AND BE 
COMFORTABLE 


Here’s a chair of n 
ural hardwood—oil fis 
ish—with seat a 
back of selected pat 
terns of heavy stripe 
woven canvas. Knock 
down and packs 
6 x 6 x 26 carton. Us 
it in Camp, Cottagq 
Boat or on Lawn 4 
Porc 






Price $7.25 
The Joy of Sum- 
mer is Rest 


and Comfort. 
HACKNEY WAGON CO. Wilson, N. 
LINEN FISH LINES 


Extra Strong 

12 thread line Equally low 
anc $ threac 

$3.50 ile 15, 18 a 
340 yards of durability. 
Write for 


C. MOORE & CO. 








prices on special 
tournament _ line 
nd 21 thread linq 


sample card and prices 


508 Market Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PM 








$4 oc 100 = GLAZE 







Cleans, removes scales, fins, heads and tails 
in half ordinary time Handy for home o 
tackle box. Made of the finest material 
and handsomely finished. 


{’ GUARANTEED 
Faster, Better, 
Easier, Safer. 

At Your Dealer or Sent Postpaid 
GLAZE MFG. CO., Box 317, Andrews, Indiana 
-_=_ -=* 
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these fish seem to go into the lakes for the ex- 
press purpose of being left alone. It is a sure 
bet, however, that you cannot get them except 
by fishing deep, either by trolling or bait fish- 
ing. It is only those who fish most persistently 
and patiently by these methods who are ever 
rewarded in their efforts by catching such fish. 
FisHi1nG Epiror. 


LOCH LEVEN VS. BROOK TROUT 


Fisuinc Epitor: 

Please tell me the difference between the 
Loch Leven and eastern brook trout. I have fished 
all over California and the trout they call the 
Loch Leven apparently is the same as they call 
the eastern brook trout here in Washington. 

E. R. DovuGtas. 


Comment: There is considerable difference in 
the appearance of the Loch Leven and the east- 
ern brook trout, especially as regards color. It 
is very difficult at times to distinguish between 
a Loch Leven and a brown brook trout inasmuch 
as the Loch Leven is only a local variation of 
the brown. 

The story is that a Scotchman introduced 
some brown trout from their original home in 
Germany into his country and due to certain 
circumstances in their environment, they 
changed slightly in their appearance. For one 
thing, they lost the red spots, which the regular 
brown trout always has, and they are also often 
found with a slight hump on their back. 

The brown trout and, therefore, the Loch 
Leven, except for the red spots and the hump, 
are a dirty brown in color shading off to a yel- 
low on the lower sides. The belly is white and 
while the red spots in the brown are few in 
number, there are a considerable number of 
black spots. The scales are large. 

The brook trout, on the other hand, has a 
back that is mottled with dark olive or black 
and no spots, but has red spots on the side. The 
belly in the male is more or less red in color 
and as a rule is very light in the female. 

You no doubt know that the brook trout is 
a charr whereas the brown and therefore the 
Loch Leven are true salmonoids. 

FisHtnc Epttor. 


DO TROUT SPAWN IN PONDS? 


FisuHinc Epitor: 

Sometime ago I read in a sporting magazine 
that eastern brook trout (Salvelinus fontinalis) 
did not spawn in ponds. The author said they 
had to have brooks to run up, as they required 
running watér for spawning. | 

If the above statement is true, it seems strange 
to me, as we have a pond here that contains 
eastern brook trout, and the pond has only one 
little brook leading into it. But in the fall when 
the brook trout spawn, the brook is practically 
dry, so the trout cannot run up the brook. If 
the statement is authentic, how is it, that the 
pond has brook trout in it all the time? 

Do brook trout become sea trout when they 
run to the sea? 

Norman H. Jounson. 


Comment: The statement that brook trout do 
not spawn in ponds is essentially true. They 
require running water for their spawning opera- 
tions. However, it is a fact that in certain lakes 
there are springs which have a sufficient flow 
to cause a current. It may be that in isolated 
instances this current is sufficient for spawning 
operations. 

However, the real explanation of the fish be- 
ing in your pond is perhaps the fact that they 
are not caught out. A certain number may be 
taken, but others are bound to remain. Also, the 
brook trout is not an early fall spawner. The 
spawning operations vary with the climate and 
season. Generally trout spawn during late No- 
vember and early December and a certain pro- 
portion of your fish may be able to get into this 
stream even though the water is very limited. 

The eastern brook trout becomes a sea trout 
when it runs to sea. Sea trout and brook trout 
are not distinct species. 

FisHi1nG Epitor. 


STRAIGHTENING A ROD 


Fisninc Epitor: 


I have two bamboo rods, one short and one 
long, which have a slight set. Will you kindly 
advise what treatment, if any, you would recom- 
mend for them in order to put them in shape 
for another fishing season. 

Ws. D. Garvin. 


Comment: If the two bamboo rods, which you 
speak about are not too badly set, the best way 
to straighten them would be to apply just a little 
heat at the point where they are set. This, of 
course, has to be done with great care because 
of the enamel and the glue, but you will find 
if you just heat the rod at the oint where it 
is bent and straighten it instantly and hold it 
there for a few seconds, it will generally retain 
its position. 
Fisu1nc Eprtor. 


(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 
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A Noted 
Maine Guide 
Says: ~ 


“Ordinary shoes 

won't do for wear in 
the woods. Select 
your footwear as you 
would your rod or 
gun— make 
sure that it’s 
best for the 
purpose. It 
is my experience that more good 
times have been spoiled by sore 
and blistered feet than from any 
other cause. 
Get footwear that fits—that is 
light and flexible and reasonably 
waterproof —that affords protec- 
tion to the feet and that is, above 
all, comfortable. Allow room 
enough for woolen socks.” 


BASS MOCCASINS 


Are built to fill these requirements 
and are the choice of experienced 
sportsmen. 


Name of nearest dealer on request 


‘Write for 


ree Ca 











20 MAIN ST. 





ALLAGASH FALLS» 






GH BASS & CO. 
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Make better catches with 
LOUIE SPINNERS! 


Here is a lure with an absolutely new 
principle in its design. The spoon is 
so shaped that when retrieved its progress 
is identically that of a lively swimming 
minnow. 





Its brilliant surfaces reflect light to a 
surprising distance and greatly extend 
its range of attractiveness. It’s a killer! 

Made in 2 sizes: “Big Boy” with 4” spoon, 
width 3%”, weight 1 oz., in different 
finishes, as follows: 

(Reverse side, all finishes, except # 501 
and 2, is Nickel) 


No. 501, All Nickel No. -. Eee ame 
No. 502, All Copper 
No. 503, Copper No. 508. "Green & White 


No. 504, Red & White No. 509, Gold fish finish 
No. 505, Black & White No. 510, Crackle finish 
No. 506, Red & White No. 5ti, Shiner finish 
Striped No. 512, Perch finish 
All Baits Are Made of 
SOLID NICKEL SILVER 

A “Baby” size, for Bass and Wall-eyes, with 2%” 
spoon, width 5”, weight % oz. Same 12 finishes 
as above. Numbers 301 to 312. 

Prices:—‘‘Big Boy’’ 85c. ‘‘Baby’’ T75c each. 

Take several different finishes of each size with 
you this trip and find out what real fishing is like! 
If your dealer cannot supply, send us his name and 
the price and we'll supply you direct. 


THE L. S. BAIT CO. 


6448-58 Gratiot Ave. Detroit, Mich. 











MUN-NI 
~~ a game fish sees 

that crab shape wobble 
and crawl through the water, 
he’s going to strike. And when 


he does, he’s hooked. Your line 


is taut every minute, you feel 















every wiggle of the Min-nix 
Crab. Ask your tackle shop 
first. If they have none, write 
for circulars or send your dollar. 


Metal crab shown, % oz., 3 in., 
cast or troll, bass, pickerel, mus- 
kies, 5/0 O’Shaughnessy or 1/0 
treble. Bright nickel, yellow, 
oxidized bronze, red and white. As- 
sorted Bucktails. $1.00 ea. postpaid. 


MIN-NIX 


739 Clinton Ave. So. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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TO ENCOURAGE BETTER 
SPORTSMANSHIP IN ANGLING 


VALUABLE PRIZES 
For LARGEST FISHES 


To be awarded in the 


NATIONAL 





Prize Fishing Contest 


(Prizes and classes on page 70) 


RULES AND 


1. Contest is limited to fish taken with rod, reel and line, and 
with specified lure for some classes of fish. 


2. The Contest is open to everybody, subscribers, non-sub- 
scribers, men, women and children. Contest opens on April 
25th, 1929, and closes on January 21st, 1930. 


3. Fish must be caught in the legal open season. 

4. No fish caught from a State, club or private hatchery is 
eligible for entry. 

5. The affidavit blank printed below, or an exact copy, must be 
used when entering a fish. It must be signed by the person catch- 
ing the fish, and by two witnesses who examined the fish and 
verified its weight and measurements. The affidavit is to be 
sworn to by the contestant before a Notary Public and his seal 
must be affixed. In case any contestant catches a fish when ac- 
companied by a single guide, the affidavit can be sworn to upon 
coming out of the woods, the guide being the sole witness. Such 
an entry will be duly considered by the judges. 

6. The length, girth and weight of entered fish must be included 
in the affidavit, together with the lure and tackle used. 

7. Fish, must be weighed on tested scales and measured with a 


CONDITIONS 


tape measure, the length taken from end of lower jaw with the 
mouth closed to tip of tail, and the greatest girth of fish taken. 

8. All affidavits must be sent to the Editor of Prize Fishing 
Contest, FreELp AND STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., New York. Af- 
fidavits must be in within three weeks from the date the fish was 
caught, unless prevented by unusual conditions, when the judges 
will consider such delayed affidavits. 

9. In the Wall-Eyed Pike class an outline of the fish must be 
sent with the affidavit. Drawing to be made by placing fish on 
sheet of thin paper and an outline made with pencil, the fins of 
the fish erect. 

10. In event of two or more fish weighing and measuring exact- 
ly the same, prizes identical in character with those offered will 
be given to each of those so tying. 

11. Winner of any prize must send in brief statement telling 
HOW, WHERE and WHEN fish was caught. Complete story 
is desirable, but is not obligatory. 

12. Prizes in each class to be outdoor equipment selected 
by the winner from merchandise advertised in FIELD AND 
STREAM during 1929. 


WHEN POSSIBLE SEND A PHOTOGRAPH OF YOURSELF WITH THE FISH YOU ENTER 





Stream, 578 Madison Ave., New York, N. 





JUDGES 


Rosert H. (Bos) Davis, Munsey’s Magazine, N. Y. Famous author, editor and sportsman; Van Campen HEIt- 

NER, Field Representative, Am. Museum of Natural History, N. Y. Big game hunter and angler; Evcene V. Con- 

NETT, 3rd, noted fly fisherman and angling writer; KennetuH F. Lockwoop, editor, writer and angler; Jonn W. 

TiTcoms, authority on fish culture and Frepertck K. Burnuam, authority on Pacific trout, care of FreLp anp 
z. 








(AFFIDAVIT) 
I hereby swear that the following statements are the truth: 

RE ie oie cies eens cep IID asics niciestosnts Length... Reenter WR COMING onc k ccc 
Ee AO SOR O PSN ET OU My ihe Ae AERA ON ARTS) OOOO LL Re CN nn te ance MI ids keaseascatciactacshcammncceale 
Line eee | RES Re a Rae ELON RE PERN ITER TEEN 

Give manufacturers’ names of tackle and full specifications. 
| See RCN Ne Peon ae TR IN ek TOE Cen Re Pern ee PRION SOE 
Street RAGIN oa skate coma NE oars oer eorrnieoe (SEAL) 

Sworn to before me this cere reer: NS I ins ciikcsscnccssrteicoctepaoranceniccdaseanaleais 


Fish witnessed and weight and measurements verified by: 


Above to be typewritten or clearly lettered. 


(Signatures and addresses) 
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THE WEATHER AND OUR 
FISHING 


(Continued from page 33) 


fish, and the streams look glaringly empty. 
With but a few exceptions, all of the fish 
seem to be hiding in the coolest spots 
they can find, under rocks, weeds and 
overhanging banks, or around spring 
holes and the mouths of small brooks. 

If one wishes to take any fish under 
such conditions, it is wise to look for 
places which are protected from the 
burning sun, where it might possibly be 
a little cooler. In streams this is often 
possible, and one will be able to pick 
up a trout here and there ; but in the lakes 
it is almost an impossibility, except where 
the fish lie in deep and cool water. One 
might better spend such a day fishing 
for pan fish, those incessant feeders which 
always seem ready to take anything they 
can possibly swallow conveniently. 

Better yet, one will do well to sleep or 
rest until sunset, when very often the 
bass and pickerel will start moving a 
bit. As the evening progresses they will 
be observed coming to the surface, break- 
ing their fast in the grateful darkness 
of the summer night. At such times, I 
usually find bass bugs and feather min- 
nows the best of artificial lures, although 
surface plugs are also very killing. 

This past year I tried out a new cork 
and feather bug, which proved to be the 
most productive lure I have ever used. 
The body is large and unwieldy, and the 
wings look like those of a swallow. When 
I first saw it, I thought it an atrocity, but 
after I found out how the bass liked it 
I thought it a dream. 

Crickets make the very best of live 
baits for night fishing; in fact, they are 
so good and are so easily caught that 
it is hardly. worth while mentioning any 
others. These insects may be procured 
under rocks and woodpiles, especially 
in the open fields bordered by woodlands. 
A regular insect hook should be used, 
the one generally known as the grass- 
hopper hook and which may be purchased 
at any tackle store. 


OS thing to keep in mind is that the 
fish will usually take sometime during 
the night followmg an extremely hot day. 
Sometimes it will be right at sunset. At 
others, it will be any time between then 
and sunrise. Many a night I have fished 
until 1 A.M. without getting a single 
strike, and then had them strike fast 
and furious, so that I have taken as many 
as six big fish in an hour. Of course, 
there are times when they do not come 
at all. Then it is not so pleasant to lose 
one’s beauty sleep. 

Still, one never knows what to expect 
when playing with fish and the weather. 
I remember striking an excellent bass 
lake on one of those hot, glassy days. 
With tradition stifling my ambition, I 
almost quit then and there, without wet- 
ting a line. The only thing that made 
me go out on the lake was the insistent 
urge of my stubborn partner, who will 
fish no matter what conditions are. 

A freak shower came up at eleven o’- 
clock that morning, and in the midst of 
it the bass started taking. After the 
shower it became hotter and more calm 
than ever, but the fish kept right on 
striking. Evidently the rain had awakened 
them from their inactivity, and once they 
started feeding they did not care about 
giving it up. 

At another time I was fishing an Ulster 
County small-mouth bass stream. The 
day was uncomfortably humid, glaring 
and still, but the fish were as peppy and 
eager as any I have ever seen. They 
were feeding in the medium-fast riffles, 
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A spreading ripple on a quiet pool— 
blue sky above, blue water underneath 
and the sparkling air of June—that’s 
“Bass Fishing Time.” 


Take a True Temper Rod along. With 
it you can drop the bait, lightly as a 
falling leaf, on the very spot where a 
bass is waiting. Then, when he strikes 
and rushes or bores down or tries to 
overrun the line, this rod exerts a 
gentle yet remorseless pressure which 
foils every effort to shake the hook 
and brings him safely to the net. 


The sensitive resiliency, delicate bal- 
ance and delightful action of this rod 
have never been equaled. Its tip of 
rapier steel, with a clock spring tem- 
per, will not break or set in the most 
grueling battle. Fishermen have said, 
and rightly, that it’s “the greatest rod 
ever made for fishing.” 


ASS 








The Toledo, Cat. No. XAS5; 
Finest grade True Temper Rod 
with offset reel seat handle, gen- 
uine agate guides and tip top, 
black nickel orspecial Af 


shown, add $5.00. If he cannot 
supply you, write us. 

Other True tage Rods at 
prices from $5. to $15.00, 
described in our catalog. Free 
on request. 


Made and Guaranteed by 


THE AMERICAN FORK 


& HOE COMPANY 
Sporting Goods Division 


General Offices: 1928 Keith Bldg. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Factory: Geneva, O. 


Offset reel seat handle gives perfect 
balance. Reel cannot come loose. 
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Prizes and Classes 
19th Annual National Fishing Contest 


HE following amounts in merchandise will be awarded in each of the 8 classes below. Any 
outdoor equipment displayed in the advertising columns of FIELD AND STREAM during 1929 
may be selected by the winner. Fish grouped according to similarity of dates and conditions. 


BROOK TROUT (Salvelinus fontinalis ) 


Must be taken before October Ist, 1929. 


BROWN TROUT (Salmo eriox) 


Must be taken before October Ist, 1929. 


STEELHEAD OR RAINBOW TROUT 
(Salmo irideus) Eastern Division 

Must be taken before December Ist, 1929 
east of the 95th meridian. 


STEELHEAD OR RAINBOW TROUT 
(Salmo irideus) Western Division 

Must be taken before December Ist, 1929 
west of the 95th meridian. 


Above three classifications of trout species must 
be taken by casting an ordinary artificial fly 
with fly fishing tackle, or caught by casting an 
artificial “fly rod light lure’; but a spoon or 
spinner alone, or combined with fly, or “‘fly rod 
light lure’ not allowable. Split shot or other 
sinker on leader in connection with artificial fly 
or artificial ‘fly rod light lure’’ not construed as 
being ordinary fly fishing and is therefore not 
allowable. 





PRIZES 
Ist - $100.00 
, ae 75.00 
3rd . 50.00 
4th . 25.00 
5th . 20.00 
6th .. - 10.00 


Total $280.00 











SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus dolomieu) 
Must be taken before November Ist, 1929. 


Fish must be taken in or north of New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada and California. To assist the judges 
in determining whether the fish is a small-mouth 
or a large-mouth black bass, cut off the head, 
take it to a tackle-dealer or taxidermist, and if a 
small-mouth black bass, get an affidavit to the 
effect and send it in together with the regular 
form of affidavit as given in the contest condi- 
tions. No specified lure for black bass divisions. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) Northern Division 
Must be taken before November Ist, 1929. 


an 


Same geographical limits as small-mouth black 
bass, but identification affidavit not required for 
large-mouth bass in any division. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) intermediate Division 


> 


Must be taken before January Ist, 1930, in 
West Virginia, Maryland, District of Columbia, 
Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, 
Delaware, Arkansas and Oklahoma. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 


cropterus salmoides) Southern Division 


aa 


Must be taken before January Ist, 1930, in 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Mis- 
sissippi, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona and 
Louisiana. 


HE following amounts in merchandise will be awarded in each of the 10 remaining classes. 
Any outdoor equipment displayed in the advertising columns of Fretp AND STREAM during 


1929 may be selected by 


MUSKALONGE (Esox masquinongy) 


(Identification: Sides with many whitish or 
yellowish spots, which are usually smaller than 
the eye of the fish; spots arranged somewhat in 
rows.) 

WALL-EYED PIKE (Stizostedion  vit- 
reum) 


CRAPPIE or CALICO BASS (Pomoxis 
annularis) 


Above four species must be taken before Nov. 
Ist, 1929. 
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PRIZES 
$50.00 
Jeg ....-+ aoe 
3rd 20.00 
4th 15.00 
5th . . .. 10.00 

Total $120.00 











STRIPED BASS (Roccus lineatus) 


(Identification: Black spot, about as big as eye 
of fish, at upper base of tail—sometimes dupli- 
cated.) 

Above two species must be taken before No- 
vember Ist, 1929. 


the winner. Fish grouped according to similarity of dates and conditions. 


BLUEFISH (Pomatomus saltatrix) 


WEAKFISH (Cynoscion regalis) 


Above two species must be taken before 
November Ist, 1929. 


LAKE TROUT (Christivomer namay- 
cush) 


Must be taken before October Ist, 1929. 


TARPON (Tarpon atlanticus) 


Must be taken before January Ist, 1930. 
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and every time that I cast my trout-sized 
white and red feather minnow I took a 
bass, sometimes as many as four of them 
attempting to strike at once. 

At 3:00 P.M. a short but terrific 
shower came up. From the instant that 
the first raindrops hit the water until the 
storm was over and the day had passed, 
not another bass would rise to my feath- 
ers nor to any other artificial I tried. 
A small boy, who came down to the 
stream during the shower and who fished 
with large worms, took eight bass that 
averaged over two pounds each, the 
smallest of them weighing a good three- 
quarters of a pound more than the largest 
of mine. This boy told me that he never 
missed fishing whenever a shower broke 
in the afternoon following such a still, 
hot day, because such an event meant 
that he would take some good “blacks.” 

I have had a number of. very interest- 
ing experiences with freak showers and 
brown trout, the following, which hap- 
pened on an Orange County stream, being 
rather peculiar. Again the day was hot 
and muggy, with an occasional dark 
cloud covering the sun for five or ten 
minutes at a stretch. The trout took ex- 
ceptionally well (I was fishing dry), and 
I was having plenty of sport. 

Suddenly one of the dark clouds ran 
amuck, emitted a terrific gust of wind 
and a downpour of rain which lasted 
three minutes and then passed as sud- 
denly as it came. As short as the storm 
was, it cluttered the stream with debris, 
although of course not enough rain fell 
to change the condition of the water. 
Nevertheless, it ended my fishing. I could 
not take another trout, either with wet 
or dry fly or with bait. My partner, who 
was fishing down-stream, got the same 
shower, and had the same experience; 
but a stranger I met, who had been fish- 
ing two miles above, said that the shower 
had not reached him and that his fish- 
ing had remained good until he reached 
the storm area of the stream. 


SHORT, heavy shower has often 

spoiled what promised to be an excep- 
tionally good dry-fly day, the following 
incident being a typical experience. This 
happened on one of New York’s most 
famous trout streams. The day was hot 
and close, with a few straggling clouds 
and a fresh south breeze. The brown 
trout were rising well to the gordon 
quill. Suddenly a veritable cloudburst 
drenched the surrounding country. 

During the rain, which churned the 
water into a white froth, we took rain- 
bows at every cast; but the instant the 
rain stopped, all activity on the part of 
both browns and rainbows ceased, and 
our sport was ended for that day. The 
stream in this instance colored slightly, 
and a bait fisherman who came out as 
soon as the storm started made a great 
killing of large brown trout. 

Sudden and extreme drops in tempera- 
ture are perhaps as detrimental to good 
fishing as any sort of weather conditions 
one can run into. Fortunately, this is a 
state of affairs that is usually trouble- 
some only in the fall, and even then its 
effects are very short-lived, a warm, 
sunny day bringing the fishing back in 
good shape again. Apropos of this, I re- 
member a similar experience that hap- 
pened two years ago, in October. 

We had planned a trip to the Dela- 
ware River after small-mouth, and the 
day we started ushered in a cold north- 
easter with very little precipitation. It 
cleared while we were on our way; the 
wind veered to the northwest, and the 
temperature dropped to 28° F. The 
stream was normal in height and as clear 
as crystal. The water temperature was 





Travelling Light 


Still carrying the one thing for 


a perfect meal . 


OR the adventurous soul who 
prefers the alluring little 
roads and a sense of freedom to 
the crawling ribbons of concrete, 
automobile touring equipment is 
a matter of scientific study. 
Poundage has a way of piling up; 
you must cull it religiously. 

No wonder so many cans of 
G. Washington’s Coffee go tour- 
ing every year! This real quality 
coffee is uniformly excellent in 
flavor, easy to prepare and amaz- 
ingly compact to carry. No brew- 
ing, no dripping, no grounds. 
You don’t even have to pack a 
bulky coffee pot. Just a handy 
little can of coffee, hot water, 
and you have as many cups of 
coffee as the occasion demands. 
And such delicious coffee that 
you will soon learn to depend on 


. Good COFFEE 


it in your kitchen as well as in 
the woods. 

G. Washington’s Coffee is the 
greatest improvement in the 
coffee industry ina hundred years. 
Real quality coffee “made” by 
experts and ready for immediate 
serving. It has been properly per- 
colated, then vacuum dried. All 
you get is real coffee—that’s why 
a small can of G. Washington’s 
Coffee will make as many cups 
as a can of ordinary coffee ten 
times its size. 

G. Washington’s Coffee is prac- 
tically indispensabletothe sports- 
man, be he yachtsman, motorist, 
camper, trapper, hunter or fisher- 
man. Send for free trial package. 

G. Washington Coffee Refining 
Co., 47 Hanover Street, Morris 
Plains, New Jersey. 
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At Last/A FreeSpool 
Reel witha StarDrag 
at Nolncrease inPrice 


J “/250-$4 a 
YARD 
300°-S 
YARD 12 


Greatest value ever offered. Never before’ 
has any other Reel with this important 
improvement been offered at anything like 
the price. Star Drag same as on most ex- 
pensive Tuna and Tarpon Reels. Tension 
always against fish—not fisherman. Free- 
spool Throw-off at top and Star Drag on 
handle instantly accessible. 

Bakelite Side Plates, Phosphor- 

Bronze Bearings and_ Spiral 

Gears, German Silver Frame. 





Walton 
Spest Reel 
yards} $20 
cto} a0 


A Free-Spool, Surf-Casting Reel of highest 
quality. Can be taken apart. Tension-Drag 
on handle acts against fish, not fisherman. 


German Silver Frame, Brown Bakelite 
Side Plates, Spiral Phosphor-Bronze, etc. 
a a Equal the Valueor the Price, but 
Cannot Equat the Value for the Price 
For Sale at all the Better Dealers 


If your dealer is unable to supply you with 
these Reels, we will mail one or both, in- 
sured Parcel Post, on receipt of price. 


Send for Reel Catalog A 


Ocean City Mf¢.Co. 


1347 Noble St., 











Phila.,Pa. 





GUARANTEED To CatcH GAME FIsH 
The original Heinie Spinner now improv 
No. 1. 50c Double Blade 
3. 


The original Cookie Spinner 
40¢ Single Blade 


Send money order or stamps 
The Copyright Owners 
JERMYN BROS., 205 Washington Ave., Scranton, Pa. 























HILDEBRANDT’S ‘ HINTS 
Have you seen Hildebrandt’s new 
HINTS with new ideas on using 
Hildebrandt baits for any kind of 
fishing? 
It’s one of the best books on fishing 
ever issued—not a dry line in it— 
lots of pictures. Free to you. Tell 
us where to send it. 
John J. Hildebrandt Co., 960 High St., Logansport, Ind. 
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favorable, being about 60° F, and to all 
appearances we should have had excel- 
lent fishing. 

As it happened, we did not get a single 
bass the first day of our trip. The next 
morning, ice had formed in the puddles, 
and the fish still refused to take. However, 
the sun came out bright, and the very 
slight breeze there was came from the 
south. At noon, a few bass started biting, 
and by sunset, the day having increased 
in warmth, they were taking as freely 
as any one could possibly wish. This 
experience has been a typical one with 
me. 

It is much easier to figure out stream 
conditions than it is that of lakes. Usu- 
ally, a storm of sufficient precipitation 
to raise and color the water will bring 
about the following sequence of changes. 
Good fly-fishing just before and after 
the shower breaks; worm fishing of the 
finest while the stream is on the rise; 
a period of inactivity during the height 
of the flood; a stage of minnow or wet- 
fly fishing just after the crest, while 
the stream is clearing and the water fall- 
ing, and then a wonderful rise to the 
dry fly as the stream gets back to nor- 
mal flow. This applies to trout. 

Bass act somewhat the same in the 
beginning, and will strike voraciously un- 
til the water colors. Then they will usu- 
ally stop, to take again when the water 
has cleared. Of the two fishes, I think 
the bass much more tempermental and 
more prone to act differently under simi- 
lar conditions. For instance, I once took 
a wonderful catch of small-mouth on 
an extremely high, roily stream by fish- 
ing the shore line with large streamer 
flies. This, I feel, can surely be called 
an exception. At least, it has only hap- 
pened once to me; but such is the eter- 
nal hope in the angler’s soul that I am 
still having expectations of repeating the 
experience. 

Temperature of the water apparently 
has a great deal to do with the way 
the trout feed. Usually, when the water 
gets above 70° F., they become some- 
what sluggish. Sometimes a good show- 
er, even though not enough to raise the 
stream, will lower the water tempera- 
ture enough to bring about some good 
fishing. Only this past year I experi- 
enced an instance which illustrates this. 


HE water temperature was averaging 

72° F., the air 80°, and fishing was 
absolutely terrible, only a few seven- and 
eight- inch fish having the temerity to 
rise, take bait, or in any way bestir 
themselves. This state of affairs lasted 
three days. Then came a real cool shower, 
which, while it did not raise the water, 
cooled the baked ground and the feeder 
brooks. The morning following the water 
had dropped to 69°, and we enjoyed fair- 
ly good fishing. The next day the tem- 
perature went to 70°, and the fishing 
dropped off considerably. By the follow- 
ing day, conditions went back to the origi- 
nal state of inactivity, with the water 
temperature at 72°. 

Of course, it may not have been the 
temperature of the water that caused this; 
but I have had it happen before, and I 
will say that the best fly-fishing I have 
ever had has been when the water tem- 
perature ranged between 58° and 68°. 
This is with the exception of wet flies 
that imitated bait rather than fly life, such 
as parmachene belle, the fin fly and mon- 
treal. Using flies such as these, I have 
had good catches with the water as low 
as 48°. Below this, I must admit that 
bait has always worked the best with 
me. 

Relative to this temperature matter, 
I know of several brooks where the wa- 


ter never rises above 62°. Incidentally, 
these brooks afford mighty good fly- 
fishing throughout the hot weather, and 
they do not need to be shaken up by 
storms, either. 

It all boils down to one undeniable 
fact. There never was a rule made that 
did not have its exceptions; and after 
all, the exceptions are the interesting 
topics of an angler’s conversation. As 
for myself, I intend to keep on fishing 
rain or shine, in flood or drought. The 
fates ever have some gift in store awaiting 
the adventurous soul, and who knows 
but that the prize may be a long-cherished 
ambition realized? 


SURFING FOR POMPANO 
(Continued from page 37) 


be the “Kaiser,” an elderly German, 
friend of nearly all anglers in Palm Beach 
County. For almost a quarter of a cen- 
tury he has been fishing the surf of this 
coast. Every one who frequents the 
beaches knows him. To many, he has be- 
come a sort of landmark, and to all he 
is simply the Kaiser. 

“No bites,” my friend told me. 

When half-way back to my own stand 
on the beach, my rod.suddenly signaled 
that a lively fish had discovered the bait. 
Tossing aside the shovel, I made for my 
tackle as fast as possible in the heavy 
sand. The long, slender rod bent like a 
palm tree in a gale. Then, at the end of 
my line, a pompano jumped twice! 

When I grabbed the rod, my fish was 
going out to sea just as fast as the drag 
on the reel would permit. Three more 
times this pompano, tarpon-like, leaped 
skyward, meanwhile rushing back and 
forth in the breakers with lightning speed. 
My line cut through the waves like the 
prow of a speed boat. Out in the crystal- 
clear water I caught glimpses of the big 
silvery fellow as he fought up and down 
in the surf. 

Under the strain of the powerful surf 
rod and the relentless pull of the reel 
drag, the pompano steadily lost ground, 
but showed no signs of tiring. Nearing 
shore, he saw me. Then in a series of 
desperate lunges, he tore a hundred feet 
of- line from the reel. Twice more 
brought him near the beach, where he 
tugged so savagely that I gave line and 
let him go where he would. I did not 
want to smash my tackle or tear the hook 
from the fish’s tender mouth. 

No wonder anglers will walk ten miles 
for a pompano! As one of the fraternity 
once said to me, “They sure do satisfy!” 

On the crest of a great wave, I finally 
brought my gamy prize ashore. There he 
lay, flopping in the coarse brown sand— 
three and a half pounds of animated sil- 
ver. What other fish of equal weight can 
give the fisherman such a mighty tussle? 

Pompano live almost exclusively on 
shell-fish and crustaceans, and crush all 
food before swallowing between two bony 
plates or “crushers,” located at the for- 
ward end of the gullet. This produces the 
“pompano bite,” whrch is unlike the bite 
of any other fish. The time to set the hook 
is while the pompano is crushing the bait. 
The angler who gets in too much of a 
hurry will lose his fish every time. 

Rebaiting with a sand-flea and a small 
clam, I quickly made another cast. Before 
the baits had touched bottom, a pompano 
swallowed the clam. While I was playing 
my second fish the Kaiser hurried up the 
beach and cast into the surf just south of 
me. Immediately he was fast to a leaping 
pompano. Frank Neubauer appeared in 
the midst of this excitement. He lost no 
time getting into action. 

This school of fish was moving rapidly 
along the shore, and for a time there were 
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QS Buy 
x Dependable 
Fishing Tackle 


If our goods are not better than you can pur- 
chase ANYWHERE else for equal price, return 
them and have price refunded (without question). 


We Mention a Few Specials: 
LEONARD 


Trade Mark Regis. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
Split Bamboo Rods 


Have been made by the same Organization and 
under the same supervision for the past 50 years. 
The knowledge, care and skill used in the selec- 
tion of materials and manufacture make Leon- 
ard Rods THE WORLD’S STANDARD OF cOM- 
PARISON. BUY A LEONARD—and let the ‘‘other 
fellow’’ compare his Rod to yours! A full line of 
patterns of Rods for ALL KINDS OF ANGLING, 
is shown in our catalog. 
For Trout Fly Fishing, “the popular Rods are: 
2: » DRY FLY RODS 
q ength 8 ft., weight 356 02. .....0.... —_ 00 
vo, 50%—Length 84 ft., weight 4 02. ccssss.$! $53.00 
. 51—Length 9 ft., weight 4% oz. «............. $53.00 
WET FLY RODS 





vo, sam 9 ft., weight 4 oz. $48.0 
. 52HLA—L ength 9% ft., weight 7 oz. ....$53.00 
"The Numbers 51 and 52HLH are suited for the 
heavier fishing of Canada, Rocky Mountains and 


Pacific Coast. 
The Original 
BIVISIBLE 
HACKLE 
FLIES 


Made in four 
sizes: Nos. 10, 
12, 14 and 16. 


$3.00 per dozen 
Stocked in 
10 Different 
Colors 
Also 4 SPIDER 
TYPES 


WILLIAM MILLS & SON 
23 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 


Fishing Tackle Specialists 
(Established 1822—Now in 107th Year) 
Everything for the Angler 
Our CATALOG contains not only descriptions and 
prices of goods, but also COLOR PLATES OF 
FLIES, and a “NOVEL INDEX” with complete 
description of outfits for angling for various Game 
Fishes. Copy Mailed on Receipt of {0c in Stamps. 




















Bank Fishing 


A rustless, free-running reel is 
necessary to land the big ones. 
Keep all your tackle right, with 


3-in-One Oil 


Guns and pistols need ‘it, too. 
The Sportmen’s oil for 35 
years. Sold everywhere. 
FREE: Sample and illus- 
* trated circulars. 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
130 William St.. New York 
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LAST year we carried from 53% to 401% 
more boat, engine and canoe advertising than 
other magazines in our field. 














mo more bites. Three more fishermen ar- 
rived and began fishing. One of them was 
Bill, a lanky New Englander, known far 
land wide for his ability to devour great 
lquantities of raw clams. We all knew 
‘Bill as a brother angler, but nevertheless 
kept a wary eye on our supply of shell- 
fish. 

Before long the Kaiser hooked a pom- 
pano, then Neubauer; then all of us 
caught several as a big school of them 
came from the south. At sunset I landed 
my fifth, and by that time each of the 
others had about the same number. As 
pompano usually stop biting at dark, we 
hurriedly made the last casts of the day. 

Neubauer, on my left, had a strike. I 
saw his surf rod bend with the surge of a 
heavy fish. Then followed a dozen sharp 
tugs on my line. Probably my last bite 
that evening, I figured; so, allowing plenty 
of time, I set the hook. The rod bent 
dangerously. Then line fairly whizzed 
from my reel. 

I had hooked two pompano at once! 
First one fish jumped, and then the other. 
Swimming together in circles, they stub- 
bornly resisted my best efforts to bring 
them ashore. To put much strain on the 
rod was to risk losing one or both. Landing 
the pair was a matter of letting them swim 
around until exhausted. This kept me 
busy until that day’s fishing was over. A 
big Florida moon was just turning the surf 
to liquid silver when I pulled two fine 
pompano from the waves and up on to the 
deep, soft sand of the beach. 

Seven pompano in an evening will sat- 
isfy any reasonable person. Still, all of 
us like to catch lots of fish. There was 
one day last April when it seemed that I 
was going to break my previous record of 
twenty-three. Pompano do not often begin 
biting until four o'clock in the afternoon, 
but on this occasion, having nothing else 
to do, I arrived at the beach about noon. 

Despite a stiff offshore breeze from the 
west, a fairly heavy surf was running. 
Big green combers—swells caused by a 
disturbance at sea—thundered on the sand. 
The west wind caught the white crests of 
the breakers and carried the spray, spark- 
ling in the sunlight, swiftly seaward. One 
of the “regulars” was already there with 
his rod, and before I was out of my car 
I saw him hook a powerful fish. 


ORTUNATELY for me, Nott, a big, 

black Bahama negro, was there with 
bait. I bought all the clams he had—six 
dozen very small ones. More fishermen ar- 
rived. All of us were kept mighty busy 
catching fish. With the wind at our backs, 
we could cast for unbelievable distances 
into the surf. Nearly every cast brought a 
good bite. Before three o’clock I had ten 
large pompano, some of them four-pound- 
ers. The fishing seemed to be getting better 
every minute. Then, just beyond the surf, 
commercial fishermen, in seaskiffs, filled 
the ocean full of seines—and our fishing 
was over. 

I had sent word to my friend Jack 
DeMott, aviator and manager of the West 
Palm Beach airport, that the fishing was 
unusually good at Singer’s Beach. Hastily 
leaving his airplanes for what he always 
considered more thrilling sport—surfing 
for pompano—Jack arrived just before 
it was too late. He caught one pompano 
before seines covered the sea, and later 
a stray bluefish. 

During the afternoon a coast guard 
destroyer anchored less than a mile from 
shore, almost opposite us. A mile south 
was Lake Worth Inlet, entrance to Palm 
Beach Harbor, long a favorite rendezvous 
for yachtsmen as well as bootleggers. 
Around this grim-looking warship were 
nearly a hundred small fishing craft, mov- 














(Continued on page 101) 


Remington 
Knife R 1630 


Price $200 < 


THE FISHERMAN’S 


FRIEND 


IG, sturdy, practical, razor- 
sharp—a knife that be- 
longs in every tackle box. 


The 4-inch blade, hand-honed 
at the factory, is made of the 
finest high-carbon steel that 
holds its biting edge well. The 
blade locks in place when 
open. It cannot close on the 
fingers accidentally, but closes 
easily when you press the 
spring. A useful feature is the 
fish-scaler on the back of the 
blade. 


Don’t start off without this 
knife this year. See it at your 
dealer’s, or if he hasn’t it in 
stock, send his name with $2.00 
and knife R 1630 will be for- 
warded promptly, postpaid. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
113 Years of Quality 
25 Broadway New York City 


© 1929 R. A. Co. 


Remington, 
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Edited by HENRY CLAY FOSTER 


RACING IS DOING IT 


By Henry Clay Foster 
LOT of folk have been predicting 


since the very beginning of motor 

boating that “the racing bug is 

sure to die”. It is true—it always 
has been—that the average motor boat 
owner who keeps his boat for his own and 
his family’s pleasure, takes little interest 
in competition—for himself or his outfit. 
And he probably gets mighty tired of 
reading and hearing so much about racing 
and records, short and long distances and 
other racing parlance. When one isn’t 
personally interested in a subject he soon 
grows impatient at having it smite his 
eye-ball on every page. That’s human 
nature—and boatmen are 
intensely human. In fact, 
the human elements of 
the boating game are 
some of the most at- 
tractive features in it. 
The camaraderie is so 
clean and manly, found- 
ed on genuine unselfish- 
ness and comprising the 
true elements of sports- 
manship as they have 
been developed in this 
great sports-loving na- 
tion. : 
However, whether we 
care to read the racing 
news or not, whether we 
have grown tired of 
skipping it in every 
paper and magazine, it 
is to racing that we 
owe the present fine 
types of stock boats we 
buy. This has been said 
in these columns before 
—quite frequently, in 
fact. It bears repetition, 
because it is one of the 
outstanding and incon- 
trovertible facts in the boating sport of 
today. And it has been true of the whole 
history of the sport, as well. 

We have made some nice general 
statements, made them emphatically, and 
it is now up to us to show some proof for 
the benefit of the “show me” type of 
boatmen who may scan these pages. Very 
well, here goes. 

Going away back into the history of 
motor boating, we come tc the first ap- 
pearance of the famous Gold Challenge 
Cup of the American Power Boat Asso- 
ciation. The first races for that cup were 
run by boats of ridiculous specifications. 
Plainly, it can be seen that mighty little 
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This department is conducted for sportsmen 
who make use of boats in connection with 
hunting, fishing, camping and other outdoor 
recreation. Discussions are welcomed. Ques- 
tions, other than technical matters such as 
engine troubles, will be answered when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed envelope. 
We are not prepared, however, to supply 
building plans, blueprints or specifications. 











was known of the principles of propulsion 
at that time. In the first place a boat hull 
in those days was supposed to go through 
the water instead of over it as now. The 
boat was not supposed to plane in speed. 
She should cut the water. Think of what 
resistance it had to overcome, which it 
didn’t have to overcome! The planing 
principle for speed on the water is prac- 


ee 


These fast roadsters of the sea having a friendly “brush” are designed after 


a famous Gold Cup winner 


tically universally accepted today, al- 
though its application in different models 
varies widely. The effort of hull designs 
today is to avoid all the resistance pos- 
sible by skimming over the surface and 
at the same time with sufficient bearing 
on the water to keep the boat stable and 
easily manoeuverable. 

And those early motors! The second 
race for the Gold Cup that first season, 
1904, had competing boats with power 
plants ranging from 19 to 119 horse- 
power! And then the rules allowed un- 
limited horsepower, at that. The next year, 
Chip won it with a 10% horsepower mo- 
tor on points at a speed of less than 16 


miles per hour. In 1906 no horsepower 
data is available, but in 1907 Chip IJ 
with 15 horsepower competed against 
Pirate with 133 horsepower. The Dixie 
came along. Dixie had 220 horsepower 
and stepped 30.9 miles per hour, a new 
world’s record by quite a margin. Dixie 
IV in 1911 appeared with 450 horsepower, 
but she only made 37.3 miles-per-hour 
speed while Mitt JJ with 100 horsepower 
made 36.1 miles an hour—and won on 
points. 

Think of this difference in power: One 
boat has 350 horsepower more than the 
other, or 34%4 times as much power—and 
beats her rival by 1.2 miles per hour! 
It doesn’t take any technical mind to per- 
ceive that there must have been an awful 
difference in hull design between these 
two boats. Then it prob- 
ably occurred to some- 
body that the shape of 
the hull of Mitt IJ was 
such as to get speed 
with moderate power. 
Anyhow, the next sea- 
son P. D. Q. II, with 
a powerplant rated at 80 
horsepower, won at 36.8 
miles an hour over boats 
equipped respectively 
with the following 
power units—90 h.p., 
100 h.p., 150 h.p., 200 
h.p. and 300 h.p. Think 
that over. Didn’t that 
little boat outclass her 
rivals in hull design? It 
did at least that. 


BOUT 


those 


this time 
interested in 
this new crude sport 
began to wake up. 
Designers began to aban- 
don theories and at- 
tempt to _corrollate 
experience. Boats of cer- 
tain lines showed up im- 
mensely better, often with ridiculously 
low horsepower. The Ankle Deep ap- 
peared in 1913, a hull built to skim over 
the water. She did iust that. And she 
had twin motors giving her a total of 
300 horsepower. She won at 44.5 miles 
per hour over all other competitors, none 
of which, however, had more than 150 
horsepower. 

The invention of the hydroplane 
made a vast difference in speed per- 
formance. The step or notch in the 
underbudy of the hull was supposed to 
allow the boat to ride “on a cushion 
of air” in speed. Nowadays designers 
aren't so sure that this is the real 
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PRICES 
Hi-Speed 
uad 
$325.00 
Service 
Quad 
$295.00 
Elto 
Duplex 
Underwater 
Silencer 


$25.00 
additional 


The Mighty Quad—Two Super Smooth 4-cylinder 
Models—Without a Single Rival for 


A breath-taking tornado of power — power that slashes up to and 

iy eed beyond the 40-mile mark at a swing of the throttle. Power that re- 
9 tains its velvety smoothness even when the tachometer hand flirts 

toward 6,000 on the revolution scale. No other outboard motor 


travels in the peak speed range of the Super Elto Quad. None other has shown such capacity to main- 
tain and dependably deliver top speed in race after race, short sprints and longest distance runs, 


Sport, 


Luxurious power for luxurious runabouts. Speed 
that with quiet, comfortable ease matches the 
pace of all but fastest racers. The positiveness 
and simplicity of Elto’s Exclusive Quarter-turn 
starting. Synchronized one-hand controls with 
quiet operation insured by a new-type muffler 
or Elto Duplex Underwater Silencer. More than 
an outboard motor on a boat—an entirely new 
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development of sparkling, joyful water transportation. 


or Cruising 


Rugged power for husky cabin boats. A 2-to-1 propeller gear 
turns high motor revolutions into sturdy power for a big, 
load-pushing wheel. Gives 20-mile speed on comfortable, 
seaworthy boats equipped with every accommodation for 
care-free cruising. 


Write today for complete catalog on the Hi-Speed 
Quad, the Service Quad, and other Super Elto models, 


Che : es: ELTO DIVISION 


OUTBOARD MOTORS CORPORATION 
Ole Evinrude, President 
Mason St., Dept. D, Milwaukee 
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What the Worlds Master 
te . ‘8 EFA “ 


DS. 
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— 
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“They are marvels of engineering skill— 


their power and speed are truly amazing. 
I predict the SEa-HorskEs will revolution- 
ize the sport of outboard motoring—par- 
ticularly since they eliminate the old 
outboard motor starting problem and the 


bothersome racket and gases of the ex- 
haust.” 


H. 0. D. SEGRAVE 
Winner of World’s Speed Boat Champion- 
ship and holder of World’s Auto- 
mobile Speed Record 
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or| Speed “Pilot says 


HORSES 


The statement on the opposite page 
by Major H. O. D. Segrave, holder of 
the World’s Automobile Speed Rec- 
ord of 231.36 miles an hour and win- 
ner of the World’s Championship 


Speed Boat Classic held at the Miami - 


Beach Regatta, March 20, was made 
after he had witnessed the remark- 
able showing of the Sea-Horses in 
the outboard events. 

In these events SEaA-HorseE speed 
and Sea-HorseE stamina vanquished 
all contenders for the most coveted 
prize in outboard motordom— the 
famous Col. E. H. R. Green Free-for- 
All Trophy. “Lookinback Kid” driven 
by Malcolm Pope and powered with 
a Sea-HorseE 32, won over a field of 
the world’s most skillful drivers and 
fastest hulls. Second honors were 


taken by Julius Herbst in another 
Sea-Horse powered boat. 

It was a Sea-Horse 32 that estab- 
lished the official American Class D 
Time Trial Record of 43.76 miles per 
hour at Miami Beach, March 23 — 
while one lap was run at the incred- 
ible speed of 44.66 miles per hour 
—all in rough water! 

The Sea-Horsts offer you cham- 
pion speed and power. With John. 
son’s wonderful new invention, the 
Release Charger, they offer you the 
certainty and ease of automobile 
starting. And with the Johnson 
Underwater Exhaust, they offer you 
freedom from exhaust noises and 
gases. In the Sea-Horses you have 
improvements that add a hundred- 
fold to outboard motoring pleasure! 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY,1085 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Illinois 
In Canada: Canadian Johnson Motor Co., Ltd., Peterborough, Ont. 
Distributors for British Columbia: Hoffar’s Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 


ohnson 


Outboard ..<<.Motors 


Your dealer will demonstrate 

the Sea-Horses. If you wish, 

convenient payments can be ar- 

ranged on any of the six SEa- 

HorsE models when you buy. 
Write for catalog 
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WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF OUTBOARD MOTORS 














Smooth 
Quick 
Dependable 
Speed 








| 


17 miles an hour easily in 
a big, roomy boat like this 


| 


with the 


rive 


Flexifour; 


Backed up by years of proven | 
performance, the new Uni- 
versal Flexifour gives real 
de luxe performance in| 
launches, small runabouts 
and fishing boats. 


Here are ten to fifteen hon-| 
est horsepower in a 4-cycle, 
electrically started motor 
that has been designed and 
built in every part to do a 
marine engine’s job. 

And the Flexifour is ex- 
tremely light in weight, 
compact, and easy to take 
care of. Send for complete 
specifications. 


UNIVERSAL MOTOR COMPANY 


Dept. FS-6 Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
NOT CONNECTED WITH ANY OTHER FIRM 
USING THE NAME ‘‘UNIVERSAL’’ 





PIONEER LONG-LIFE METAL 
ROW BOATS and OUTBOARD 








MOTOR BOATS 


Will outlast several ordinary boats 
9 models—31 sizes 

Non-sinkable—-safe—sturdy 

Low in price—high in quality 


Real proposition for dealers 


PIONEER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
627 Perry Street Middlebury, indiana 
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reason for the speed of a hydroplane or 
step hull. They say now that it merely 
is cutting the boat away to keep it from 
dragging in the water and holding down 
the speed. In some models it reduces the 
wetted surface—and the skin friction in 
proportion. 

Well, the hydroplane was invented by 
W. H. Fauber, an American sportsman 
living in England. The Duke of West- 
minster then built a Fauber hydroplane 
and challenged the American Dixie for 
the British International Trophy. The 
British boat was very appropriately 
named Pioneer. When the race started, 
Pioneer walked away from Divrie like 
she was standing still. But she broke 
down from engine trouble and the Dirie 
boat finished—and kept the trophy an- 


ways. It has speed, reliability of motor 
and hull control, and there are no un- 
known factors about it such as once ex- 
isted. And as long as those unknown 
factors existed, concerns could not pro- 
ceed blindly. 

The very men themselves who figured 
foremost in the contests for the famous 
trophies in past seasons are now designing 
and manufacturing runabouts from their 
winning boats as models. The best known 
runabouts today are practically all replicas 
with a few modifications, of course, of 
Gold Cup winners, or other famous race 
boats. 

Now this season, thanks to the out- 
board racing competitions of the past 
two years, primarily, designers have been 
enabled to make this type of hull, for 





A popular sea skiff, off-shore fishing cruiser—26 feet long, sleeps three, and goes 25 
miles an hour—some boat! 


other year. But when Maple Leaf II’ came 
over from England the following season, 
she took the British International Trophy 
back home in a walk away race. The hy- 
droplane hull showed the advantage of 
its construction by a tremendous margin. 

In the subsequent history of the Gold 
Cup and Harmsworth or British Inter- 
national Trophy, let us look at some 
things that were developed for the ad- 
vance of hull design. The “V” bottom 
hull was developed by Hand, the hydro- 
plane or step-boat was invented by Fau- 
ber. Designers have improved on both, 
refined the first ideas, modified them, 
changed them somewhat, and on the race 
course found out in competition with other 
variations and hull styles, the advantages 
and disadvantages of every line. 


HE “V” bottom hull developed first 

as a stock boat. Its lines have become 
more or less standardized, but the weight 
combinations, the relationship of weight 
disposal, trim, power, revolutions per 
minute and propellor dimensions, an in- 
tricate combination capable of some sur- 
prising results, have been experimented 
with until these, too, are well known in 
most cases. And out of all this has come 
the fine fast runabouts, which we see on 
all our waters nowadays. They are made 
in large numbers to exact and standardized 
specifications, and sold at less cost than 
it takes to build a single one of the same 
materials, design and workmanship. The 
runabout is the roadster of the water- 


many years regarded as impractical for 
everyday use, serve as a stock runabout 
with unusual speed. The speed of the step- 
boat has been retained and seaworthiness 
in rough water and manoeuverability such 
as the old-time racing hydroplanes 
never had, have been brought into com- 


bination. 

Inverted “V” bottom designs, scow 
models with flat underbodies, multiple 
step hydroplanes with “V” shaped steps 
reducing the water surface to an unheard- 
of minimum, overhang sterns which act 
as steps in speed, and now ski construc- 
tion—all of these and variations galore 
are being tried out in outboard races this 
season. Some unexpected results have al- 
ready been obtained. Speed records have 
been made ard broken already this year. 
The surprises in the outboard field are 
continuing and will continue. But this is 
a secondary stage in hull development. 
Most outboard designs.are founded on 
the old principles evolved in the score of 
years of Gold Cup competition. New 
things are being worked out, new varia- 
tions, new power ideas. 

I haven’t touched on the development of 
marine motors as such in this sketch of 
motor boat racing history. The automo- 
bile motor was the prototype of the marine 
motor, and the development of the latter 
has followed closely the growth of the 
motor car power plant. High speed motors 
have now been accepted in the marine 
field, and high-compression power plants 
are coming into general use, especially in 
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This LOCKWOOD ‘Silent Hhief : 
There’s a world of pep and power in the new Lockwood 4 
“Silent Chief.” It is keyed to the “‘go-get-’em”’ pace of 1 
today. There’s nothing slow nor sluggish about it. Ten y 
out of 12 Official American Class B Records for 1928 FE 
5 prove that. ta 
In appearance it is modern. The lines are new. It is rich 3 
with distinction, yet it is intensely practical in every a 
. ef 
part. New Refining Features 
p- _There is the tapering exhaust to carry off obnoxious gas fumes and id 
= discharge them under water. 
ch There is the new muffler construction and “water-sealed exhaust” Convenient 1 
es to end loud exhaust noises. —" Li 
n- A Transparent Bakelite gasoline gauge is placed in visible, but are now offered by 3 
well-protected position. Betiare te thane 
le The Automatic Lubrication System is now extended to include the a Lockwood Motor ai 
7s crank pin bearings, as well as the main bearings. I Ya Motors are equipped with of 
1- These new features set the Lockwood “Silent Chief’? apart from mee ew pon el 
ot the crowd. They stamp it a most refined member of the whole Out- hold of the Motor bd 
a board Motor family. They win for it a preferred place in the best Two Other when you let go. a 
‘ circles. a 
: tors i 
s Check These Facts oe _ A 
I- If it’s power you want, if it’s speed you want, if it’s finger-tip LOCKWOOD fe PF 
e control you want, if it’s easy-starting you want, if it’s driving con- The “‘Ace’’—a ra ~ ps 
r. venience and family safety, if it’s fume-free air, if it’s silenced ex- pvc de ge enn 2 ca 4 
e haast—you will find them all in this ONE Outboard Motor, the— HP re Oincial we 
t. Goer is antie F 
of its class. o& ° . 
: The “Racing oy” ° f 
yf Chief’ — a Motor SP, 
a rf that is all that the $i , 
nam mpiies, as 
“SILENT CHIEF’ said ecg i 
, A copy of the new Lockwood Catalog of Outboard Motors is wait- oe et eee OX re a 
r ing for you. Your name and address penciled on the coupon, or a re- Ay ~ } ° 
" quest by letter or postcard will bring it to you promptly. Send today. “Ss ¢ v es 
ed xs O ” <" 
: LOCKWOOD DIVISION er gt a ; 
7 OUTBOARD MOTORS CORPORATION s . .< 
2 93 South Jackson Street JACKSON, MICHIGAN g _ ? 
5 Canadian Distributors: McQUILLIN, Ltd., 1955 Georgia St., West, Vancouver, B.C, (83) ¥ oe wd se" 
¢ FRED I. MITCHELL, 1203 Notre Dame St., East, Montreal, Que. SYCO SUPPLY Y oy P 
e CO., 230 Bay St., Toronto, Ont. MARSHALL-WELLS CO., Winnipeg, Manitoba 











32-foot WHEELER 


SUPER PLAYMATE 
—a beautiful SPORT CRUISER— 
for YOU and YOUR FAMILY 





HIS smart, specially-designed 

32-foot Cruiser is particularly 
adapted to deep-sea fishing, exten- 
sive summer cruising and speedy 
commuting. Speed 16 to 28 miles. 
Snug, trim and luxuriously ap- 
pointed. Built with special regard for 
seaworthiness and safety. 

Prices $5850 to $6850 





We build a complete line of Cruisers 
from 21 to 40 feet in length, in all de- 
sirable cabin appointments. Every boat 
guaranteed as to high quality of ma- 
terial and craftsmanship. You are cor- 
dially invited to visit our plant. Dem- 
onstrations by appointment. Write for 
Catalog F. 


WHEELER SHIPYARD 
Coney Island Creek & Harway Ave. 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
Tel. Bensonhurst 5091 and 8550 











Fish a little 
Laze a little 
Dream a Iittle.... 


AN OCCASIONAL ‘“‘chug-a-rum” from among the 
lily pads . . . or the song of a locust. You 
drift in cool shade—in full understanding of the 
beauty and peace of the moment. .. . 

Canoeing in an Old Town brings you the 
essence of perfect relaxation. A - paddle 
dip and you laze. A strong drive and you glide 
swiftly. Old Town Canoes are graceful and trim 
—patterned after real Indian models. As low 
as $67. From dealer or factory. 

Write today for free catalog. It shows and 
prices many light, water-tight models. Paddling, 
sailing and square-stern canoes, extra-safe Spon- 
son models, dinghies and sturdy family boats. 
Also speedy craft for outboard motors—racing 
step planes and hydroplanes. Old Town Canoe 
Co., 916 Middle Street, Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes” 
eg NR ng ge ee ee 








Metal-made Non-sinkable 
14 Models, 10 to 25 ft. 
Write for folder illustrat- 
ing Boats and Bait Cans 
H. F. THOMPSON B. & P. WKS. 
Dept. 6, Decorah, lowa 


Mio. Metal Canoes, Launches, Hunting- |i 
Fishing, Outboard Motor Boats. 
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fast boats and reduction gear combinations. 

In the outboard motor field, the two- 
cycle motor came into its own. When the 
four-cycle marine motor pushed the two- 
cycle inboard marine motor into the discard 
—save for heavy duty in work boats—it 
was thought that the two-cycle principle 
would soon be a legend. The outboard 
motor, incidentally, was invented about 
thirty years ago. Not many people know 





the 1929 offerings. Four-cycle outboard 
motors are appearing, too. And the rac- 
ing craze has done it. 

Therefore, we who get a real thrill out 
of progress, who love to marvel at new 
things and who believe that progress, 
change, development are the basic things 
in life, we owe a real debt to the racing 
game. And we will continue to profit by 
its results as long as the sport continues, 


This 23-foot outboard cruiser accommodates four persons, is stable as a church, draws 
only a few inches, weighs only 800 pounds—and goes 20 miles an hour 


that. Few outboard motors were in use, 
until the outboard racing craze began. 
Look at them now. I don’t need to tell 
you what they have become. They are 
revolutionizing everything in the very 
small craft classes. They are climbing into 
bigger power—for the race course at first 
—and then for larger boats. Now we have 
three four-cylinder outboard motors in 


albeit its future seems unlimited. Truly, 
the race course is the proving ground, 
the laboratory of the boating world. And 
that is why Frerp anp Stream firmly 
believes that racing is entitled to the ac- 
knowledgment of its practical value by 
every person interested in the development 
for practical purposes, of the modern motor 
vehicle of the waterways, the motor boat. 


WATCH HER TRIM 
By Timothy Perkins 


™ MEHOW, she doesn’t make the 

speed this year she ought to,” a fel- 
low remarked to me ruefully one day about 
six weeks after he had put his cruiser 
overboard. “I declare I don’t know what’s 
the matter. The engine’s O.K.—just over- 
hauled last summer and is just worked in 
well. She turns up the same revolutions 
per minute according to the tachometer, 
but the boat is actually slower and more 
sluggish than I’ve ever known her to be 
in the three years I've owned her.” 

Now it happens that I’ve played with 
boats for a few decades, beginning with 
a yawl in the long ago. And like the editor 
of SportsMEN AFLOAT, I too, have made 
about every fool mistake there is to make. 
And from quite a few of them I’ve learned 
something. Some I’m still making, I sup- 
pose. Anyhow, I had a hunch I could find 
out what was the matter with my friend’s 
cruiser. 

“How do you know she is slower?” I 
asked him. “You have been driving a 
motor car all winter, you know, and maybe 
you are not accustomed to the slower gait 
of your cruiser.” 

“Oh, I thought of that, and I went up 
and put her over the course under a watch 
with and against the tide. And she is 
actually nearly a mile and a half an hour 
slower than she was last year. I’m positive 
of it. 


“Have you made any changes in her 
trim?” I asked. 

A look of bewilderment came over his 
face. “Trim? What do you mean? I don't 
get you, I’m sure.” 

“Have you changed your weights any 
from last year?” I asked him. “Does it 
happen that you have put your anchors 
up in the forward lazarette? Or have you 
installed a new water or gasoline tank 
forward, or what have you done to her 
which changes her weights? It’s dollars 
to doughnuts that’s what’s the matter.” 

“Why, yes, I put in a thirty gallon water 
tank up in the bow. Could that have any- 
thing to do with her speed?” My friend 
was incredulous. 

“Could a horse go as fast with you 
riding on his neck instead of on his back?” 
I parried. 

“T never thought of that,” he confessed. 
“I wonder.” 

“Don’t wonder at all, friend. Drain your 
tank, stow your weights exactly, or as 
nearly as you can remember, as you had 
them last year, and take her over the 
measured mile under a watch again. 
That'll tell you something you ought to 
know.” 

It did. He came back smiling, but not 
happy. The boat performed even a little 
better than last summer—with the for- 
ward water tank empty. And he had spent 
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Since its remarkable triumph in the Harmsworth 
Trophy Race at Detroit last fall, Caille has con- 
tinued to gain victory after victory in regattas 
throughout the country. “40 wins” already in Florida 
alone this season are merely part of Caille’s 
outstanding record. These victories are not only im- 
pressive but they hold a world of meaning for pros- 
pective buyers of outboard motors. They prove that 
Caille motors possess something more than unusual 
power, speed and dependability. Theirs is that extra 
stamina and ruggedness which enable 
them to withstand the most severe usage 
and most gruelling conditions to which a 
motor can be subjected. For whatever 
purpose you want an outboard motor, 
your logical choice should be a Caille. 





Caille Motor Company, 6217 Second Bivd. 
Detroit, Michigan, U. S. A. 
Distributors and Dealers throughout the United States 
Canadian Distributors: Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
Export Department: 116 Broad Street, New York City 
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Class ‘’B''—- Model 36— 
The super-racing motor that 
won Ist, 2nd and 3rd at the 
Miami Regatta. A sure 
winner always. 


STREAK 
Class ‘‘C'*— Model 46 — 
Another super-racing motor 
that we predict will prove 
the fastest ever produced 

in this class. 
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America’s 
foremost boat engines 


What kind of a boat have you? Whether a fishing 
boat—or a runabout—or a work boat—or a cruiser— 
or a launch—there is a Kermath that will fit it to a T. 


Rugged in construction—modern in design—with all up 
to date features—Kermath engines have a remarkable 


record for low gasoline consumption, day in and day out 


ability to stay on the job and a ranking position of 
acceptance in the marine engine field. 


A new Kermath catalog gives you all 
the data. Write at once for your copy. 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
; 5888 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


‘ 90 King St. W., Toronto, Ontario 
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xayak Folding Boat 


The Boat for Speedy Sport 


=> <—_—— 

— - 

= — 
Conveniently packed in a. small canvas knapsack 
(weight 35 Ibs.). Set up “Water Ready’’ in_ 15 
minutes. Over a half million in actual use. Not 
a pneumatic, but a wooden skeleton untearable 
skin covered boat. Chosen by Com. Byrd for the 
Polar Expedition. 

Send for free illustrated folder 


KAYAK FOLDING BOAT COMPANY 
F. STOCKHAUSEN 
170 West 83rd Street New York, N. Y. 








mn Good Opportunity for Dealers quae 











THE AYRFLOTE 


Will not sink or capsize. Easy to carry and 
quickly inflated. Built with safety chambers. Comes 
with take-down oars and special pump. Just right 
for all kinds of sport. Weighs only 15 pounds, 


See your dealer or write for folder. ‘ 


CLARKE MFG. CO., INC. 
Drawer 1926 New Haven, Conn, 
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THE KIDNEY BOAT FOR YOU! 


You can depend on every Kidney Boat as being the 
best that money can buy. Skilled workmen, equip- 
ped with knowledge gained by over 45 years of 
fine boat-making experience, produce Kidney Boats 
irom select seasoned lumber. Model {illustrated can 
M. P. H. and more, with outboard motor. 
Boats built to individual order. 
DAN KIDNEY & SONS, Inc.,” Dept. C, West 
perane Wis. Chicago: Von Lengerke & Antoine, 
Wabash Ave. New York: Bruno Beckhard, 
Pushing. Long Island. 


Send 6c in stamps 
for catalog show- 
‘. ing complete line 


of Kidney hand- 
built boats. 





NO BUTTONS, PLAITS OR RIVETS 


Filled with fluffy Kapok. Ideal for autos, boats, canoes, picnics, fish- 


ing, tobogganing, camping or office. 


A hundred and one uses 


and perfect for each, Give it the hardest kind 


of treatment and it will not lose its shape, burst or pack down. 


Send your cheque or money order for a beautiful Morco Senior De Luxe 


Cushion covered with mohair velvet, grey, 
descriptive pamphlet showing other coverings and prices, 


seal brown or olive, 


2.95. Or send for 





The Whole Out-of-Doors now open to Every Motorist ~ 


Take a real safety motor canoe with you on your vacation or week-end 


trip. Easily carried on top of car. 
tion, $65.00 price. 
and touring equipment, 





A staunch portable boat. Big produc- 
11 ft. long. Send 10c for catalog of camp 
Sport Factories, Dept. S-3, Aurora, Illinois 


One size, 





much money for that nice copper tank, 
and half the winter installing it with his 
own hands. 

This is a common mistake. It is often 
made by boatmen of considerable ex- 
perience in other things. Especially is this 
likely to happen on a cruiser. 

I venture to say that more than two 
thirds of the family cruisers in operation 
are not giving their best in speed or in 
performance in a seaway, merely because 
they have been weighted unintelligently. 
The bow locker is so out of the way that 


The best “paddle” ever built 


it is a great temptation to stow your storm 
ground tackle, heavy cable and anchors 
up there. Or, if you are going on a long 
cruise and have a lot of canned goods, it 
seems they ought to be put up there out of 
the way. But in many an instance when 
you do this, you are almost hobbling your 
cruiser in its gait. 

One sailing man with whom I discussed 
this problem told me he believed it is the 
most common mistake made by boatmen, 
whether they use power or sail. He said 
he once went into a one-design sailing 
race. When he went aboard his friend's 
boat, he found a heavy anchor on the 
forward deck, and the whole hull luggy 
with badly placed weight. He said he 
stowed everything heavy that wasn't 
nailed down, amidships, including anchors 
and tackle, and in the race they won 
easily. After the race he took a look 
over the other contestants and found 
what he expected, that they all were un- 
intelligently weighted to deliver their best 
speed. He told me he had seen this hap- 
pen time and again in forty years of 
boating experience. And that man is an 
unquestioned authority on boating, too. 


BELIEVE that someday, when the 

building of stock cruisers has progressed 
a bit farther, that on the back side of every 
locker or lazarette door on board will be 
painted the approximate number of 
pounds which should be stowed in that 
place on the boat. Every hull design has 
its angle of trim when in speed, and if it 
is unable to assume it, you can expect 
nothing but poor performance. 

Stow heavy stuff amidships, as a rule. 
It is not as convenient in some ways, 
but it should be done. If your boat is 
a bridge deck cruiser, you will naturally 
stow most of your heavy paraphernalia 
under the bridge, which is amidships. If 
it isa single cabin cruiser, stow it under 
the cock-pit floor on each side of your 
reverse gear, up near the motor. 

You will find, however, on thinking this 
over, that you very likely carry a lot of 
stuff you don’t need to have aboard at 
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all. All this junk should be left in the 
locker ashore. It is seldom necessary to 
carry many emergency tools for an ex- 
tended voyage on the average day or 
week-end trip. Most of us carry a lot 
of stuff we didn’t take ashore after the 
spring overhauling was done. Most of the 
time we put off getting these things out 
of the way until time comes to haul her 
out, and then we don’t need to unload 
her. But it’s bad business. It is poor boat- 
ing. It’s boneheaded, very plainly. I can 
say that, because I had to learn it, too, 
and when I did, I felt like a prize bone- 
head myself. As long as the boat floated, 
I hadn’t thought any further on the sub- 
ject! Have you? If you have, you are 
the unusual cruiser owner, I can tell you. 





OUTBOARD WORLD SPEED 
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VERYONE is interested at one time 

or another in the maximum in speed 
attained by every form of transportation. 
In the outboard field with its kaleido- 
scopic movement and bewildering prog- 
ress, the question often is on everyone’s 
lips. What is the world’s record for Class 
C outboards? Or Class A, or Class B? 
Few persons realize in the outboard game 
of racing that authorities, striving to 
bring order out of chaos, have had to 
divide up outboard speed records in- 
to a number of classes, just as in the little 
motors themselves. 

It is also interesting to note the 
difference in the speed attained by the 
different classes of motors with their 
varying power in an assorted set of con- 
ditions. Some of these records are likely 
to astonish us, others to disappoint. 

The various kinds of hulls and designs 
also make a difference, although almost 
no one designs an outboard hull now- 
adays that is not made to travel fast. 
It simply isn’t done. Nobody thinks in 
terms of chugging along in an outboard 
outfit if he lives anywhere near an out- 
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The dinghy motor brings home a 20,000 
pound cruiser, disabled, but not in distress 











board racing center, unless he has weight 
to carry of unusual proportions. The out- 
board motor is a fine little work-horse 
under such conditions, but the racing craze 
during the last two seasons has caused 
its name to be associated with speed. 
Below is a list of American Motor 
Boat records which were standing at the 
time that this magazine went to press. It 
is highly possible that some of them will 
have been broken or others recognized 
before these pages reach the eyes of our 
readers, Things move rapidly in this fast 












F 43.46 m. p. h. 


‘New official world record, 
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Class D. time trial, made by ee 
H. M. Fraser at Miami, March — = fa, 
23rd with a Boyd-Martin os ° i ay 
BULLET Sea-Horse powered. [=~ HS: is a family boat with grace, beauty a 
and strength. A sweeping 6-foot mahog- “ 
eT ee any fore deck and new aft deck carry out the if 
the Fastest Time Made by trim speed lines. Upholstered seats add luxury F 
sei iee ease and comfort. Yet, the price is surprisingly low. ‘i 
te ~ . . an 
with Bopd Seria Boece But the Diana is only one of five new Boyd- a 
Martins for 1929. They’ve been made larger, a 
There’s a New Bullet roomier— with new features and appoint- ad 
than the senetional BULLET of ments that you should know about. q 
— thes champion of the ° & 
raged tee Peniertrs des Write for 1929 Catalog 4 
ancy  a The 1929 Boyd-Martin catalog, completely a 
illustrating and describing all Boyd-Martin a 
boats, is ready for you. You will see just the a 
t boat that fills your needs. Write today! 4 
eng = BOYD-MARTIN BOAT Co. a 
TROT 260 Lee St. Delphi, Ind. fi 
BOYD-MARTIN @BoaZ | 
*=IVMIAATR N DOGS : 
3 : 
The World's roe ye a " P 
- & 


Literature 
on Request 


Powered with 
200 H.P. Kermath, Speed 28-30 M.P.H. $7,950.00 
100 H.P. Kermath, Speed 18-20 M.P.H. $7,150.00 


BANFIELD SEA SKIFF WORKS INC. 
SALES Orricts AND PERMANENT Exnisit 
277 Park Ave. Bidg.- s0x'tixaton wn. New York Ciky. 


LANT: ST 
ATLANTIC MICHLANDS, MEW SEROET Sta SKITS mm THE WOMLe 





On the wing, ahead of the fleet to where the flying 
fishes play. That’s the Banfield “32”, the World’s 
Fastest Standardized Cruiser. While primarily a craft 
for deep sea sportsmen, the Banfield also excels as a 
family cruiser or express commuter . . . . Safety, sea- 
worthiness, luxurious comfort and maximum speed 3 
blended as only Banfield knows how. 
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BEST MOTOR! 


N Evinrude .. or an Elto.. ora 
Lockwood . . . each to its owner 
is the world’s greatest outboard for 
his particular need and service! 
—perhaps a light, compact, easy-to 
carry model for average use on 
average boats. Here are four such 
motors to choose from—2'2 to 7 
h. p.—38 to 59 pounds—two mod- 
els that “fold like a jackknife” — 
battery or magneto ignition! 


—or alarger motor for heavier boat 
or faster speed. Here five models 
await your choice—7 to 14 h. p.— 
62 to 75 pounds! 


—or a still more powerful motor for 
record speed or husky big-boat 
power. Here are three great models 
— for extreme speed or cruiser 
comfort — the fastest or the most 
powerful — two or four cylinders! 


You'll find your right motor in the 
Outboard Motors Corporation 
lines . . a Lockwood . . an Evin- 
rude .. or an Elto . . all products 
of the widest, longest experience in 
the designing and building of out- 
board motors of all types, all sizes, 
for all purposes. 


OUTBOARD MOTORS CORPORATION, MILWAUKEE 


” LOCKWOOD DIVISION | 
JACKSON, MICH. 


ELTO DIVISION 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


EVINRUDE DIVISION 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








Me ats Se 
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Ole Evinrude 
vy President vY 
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growing sport. These are taken from 


the records of the Racing Commission of EASY STARTING 


the American Power Boat Association, 


the governing body in a very large part of 
| SOLVED FOR 


power boat racing in this country. 


abet CATALOG Class A YOUR OUTBOARD 
ee UVES FREE/ 2 Mile Amateur We have solved this problem for 


BRRRRRRR, owned by A. Sutherland, you wish 


at Springfield, Mass., July 8, 1928. Speed, 
New Models for 1929 34.00 moh. ro wan SUPER SPARK 


FAMILY SPEEDABOUT, ELITE SPEEDSTER, aac ’ 
HI-SPEED FISH BOAT, SPORT SPEEDER, 2% Mile Amateur 
AND SEA SKIPPER. Lightnin II, owned by Carl Bernard, at SUPER SPARK starts your motor easily 
oT Uh a stoy NU lehiel Se NEE | Madison, Wisconsin, August 5, 1928.|| When | cold—when hot—when flooded. No 
Speed. 2453 miles e hour more fear of a sta ed motor. You need not 
$48 AND UP Speed, <4. es pe . hesitate to stop your motor for the dread of 
Starting it again. If you accidentally flood 
your motor SUPER SPARK starts it because 
this little device doubles the intensity of 
the spark from the magneto. 
Hard vigorous pulling of the starting rope 
will not be necessary. You will have a new 
confidence in your motor which you have 
never experienced before. Don’t wait until 
your magneto weakens and will not start the 
motor. Order a SUPER SPARK now. You 
; will be tickled we know. 
The illustration above shows one of our new models : ee Very easy to install, a screw driver, 3 min- 
for general purpose use. It isa strong, staunch and ee ing i . utes, an easy pull, and you are on your way. 
durable boat—practically untipable—perfectly safe | ==. = =~ Ra oe Made for twin models Johnson, Evinrude, 
and seaworthy, but the speed attained is comeing Se ee Lockwood and Caille 
unusual and even remarkable, when compared wit Fa a . ° 


the speed of other boats of the same sizeand weight. | |.» ; = P Price $3.50 
— ae Guaranteed Satisfaction 


Two very different types of fast outboards SUPER SPARK CO. 


—both popular—one for racing, the other 124 E. 3rd St. Sterling, Ill. 
for comfort with good speed 4 

















4 Mile Amateur 

FASTEST and SAFEST of all RACING MODELS | Bumble Bee, owned by E. Pickard, at 4 

Thenaeuin famous Hi-Speed Step Planes. , Plane Wilmington, nC. in 5, 1928. Save SAN DU SKY BOATS 
ty, 


ickly, rideleveland smooth, and take sharp turns | « ~ ” if 
with aan Will not “trip” when riding the wake Speed, 25.00 m.p.h, 


of other boats. 2 Mile Free for All If you want a 


ne , speedy little sport 
Cute Craft, owned by A. T. Buffington, boat or a staunch family outboard runabout 
at Worcester, Mass. May 30, 1928. you'll get the best from Sandusky—and save 
Speed, 23.841 m.p.h. 15% to 25%. Sandusky boats are made from 


A complete line of strong, staunch and durable out- the choicest mahogany wood and are perfect 
board Spater boats for every purpose. Untipable, Class B in design and workmanship. 


seaworthy and very fast. Mile Trials—Amateur Write ad for free information on all 
_— : “ types an 
ROWBOATS °44 ano UP Min, owned by Alice Hallewell, at Al-|] peices. 
bany, N. Y., July 6, 1928. Speed, 29.709 |]  neaters write 
m.p.h. for franchise 
2 Mile Amateur SANDUSKY BOAT WORKS 
Gered. at real y BRRRRRRR, owned by A. Sutherland, 306 Meigs Street Sandusky, Ohio 
at Springfield, Mass., July 8, 1928. Speed, 
The le) Ge ek eee | 20-058 mph 
2% Mile Amateur 
Little Miss Catalina, owned by H. 
Bair, at Lake Elsinore, California, De- 


Outboard Motors. Sturdy, stable, won’e | cember 8, 1928. Speed, 31.37 m.p.h. xt 5 
ra when you mad eo ensh. Light draft for the 3 Mile Amateur /> Folding oats 


hall to row. f 
pace: Aidit Powder River, owned by Dr. Rogers,| QA ead gg Boe po Ag 4 
for WL ek -— $48 ano UP at Oshkosh, Wisconsin, July 15, 1928. Strong, yet very light. Won't snag, 
~ 2 29 5¢ P tear or leak. Thousands have seen 
Speed, 29.59 m.p.h. 10 te 20 years’ hard service. Great 
> motors. 
4 Mile Amateur ment use h 


Bumble Bee, owned by E. Pickard, at ' 5 
Some all wood, others canvas covered. Light, swift, Wilaiagt: m, N. C., October 5, 1928 a) nay ay KA Titersture ‘and =— 
safe, strong and durable. Choice of many distinctive Speed 33 33 = - h ” ’ <0. & - oh Be 


color combinations. ACME BOAT CO. 


5 Mile Amateur GI Holt St. Miamisburg, Ohio 
MOTOR BOATS Cutie, owned by K. Jenkins, at Lake _——- — ; 


| Elsinore, California, December 8, 1928. 
es 33.58 m.p.h. 











The most complete line ever 
saving prices, 











With or 
6 Mile Amateur 


Strictly up-to-date models. Fast, handsomecraftwith Powder River, owned by Dr. Rogers, 
either 4 or 6cylinder enginesat money-saving prices: | 4+ Qchkosh, Wisconsin, July 15, 1928. 


FREE CATALOG Shows All Svcd, 29.268 mph. 


25 Modelsillustratedandfullyde. 4 Mile Free for All 
° . ee P pee, ne b J E. k » < 
scribed. Prices surprisingly lowe | \'iminion NC, October “5 1028 


Speed, 33.57 m.p.h. 

2 Big Factories peed, 33.57 mph. 
Write to factory nearest you. State kind ad Mile a — a All d by 
. Senesesnel im, W ilkie s Baby Cute Craft, owne V 
boat you ar @@ | J. E. Wilkinson, at Worcester, Mass., May 
SAVE MONEY—ORDER BY MAIL | 29, ee 7 2 No One Can Beat the enjoyment of bul ding your 
yA 11e Tee TGe J own substantial and safe -mile E oat, re- 
THOMPSON Bros. BOAT MFc. Co. Original Spencer Special, owned by R. gan ee ak — $29.75 


nm St., 101 Elm St | \7 S : Springfield, Mas ly . hase 
i ORTLAND | \!.. ~pencer, at Springheld, Mass., July Also larger boats at corresponding attractive prices. 
WISCONSIN (either ’ ~ NEw YORK 8, 1928. Speed, 30.901 miles per hour. /tRuscott Boat co. ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 
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3 Mile Free for All 


Wee Minneford, owned by E. Hauptner, 
at Greenwood Lake, N. Y., July 5, 1928. 


Speed, 28.42 m.p.h. 
5 Mile Free for All 


Cutie, owned by K. Jenkins, at Lake 
California, December 8, 1928. 


Elsinore, 
Speed, 33.03..m.p.h. 


Class C 
Mile Trials—Amateur 


Lightning,” owned by Earl Gresh, at 
Mount Dora, Fiorida, March 2, 1929. 
Speed, 42.6 m.p.h. 


1 Mile Amateur 
Firefly, owned by Charles Holt, at 
Long Beach, California, May 20, 1928. 
Speed, 33.333 m.p.h. 


2 Mile Amateur 


Baby Whale XIII, owned by H. R. 
Maddocks, at Worcester Mass., May 30, 
1928. Speed, 32.876 m.p.h. 

21%4 Mile Amateur 


Bonnie Lass, owned by J. F. Graham, 
at Lake Elsinore, California, June 10, 
1928. Speed, 34.749. m.p.h. 


3 Mile Amateur 
Chief Osh, owned by Dr. Rogers, at 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, July 15, 1928. Speed, 
32.73 m.p.h. 
4 Mile Amateur 
Rubber Baby II, owned by E. Pickard, 
at Wilmington, N. C., October 5, 1928. 
Speed, 35.38 m.p.h. 
5 Mile Amateur 
Flying Scotchman, owned by OD. 
Mackay, at Lake Elsinore, California, 
December 8, 1928. Speed, 36.81 m.p.h. 


ee ae on 


The Ford roadster of our waterways—a 
four cylinder motor drives it 35 m. p. h. 


6 Mile Amateur 
Chief Osh, owned by Dr. Rogers, at 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, July 15, 1928. Speed, 
32.23 m.p.h, 


10 Mile Amateur 

Flying Scotchman, owned by D. Mackay 
at Lake Elsinore, California, July 4, 1928. 
Speed, 34.615 m.p.h. 

Mile Trials—Free for All 

Cute Craft Herself, owned by A. T. 
Buffington, at Albany, N. Y., July 6, 1928. 
Speed, 37.749 statute. 

C-U-Later, owned by M. Roy Brady, 
at Detroit, Mich., on September 4, 1928. 


Speed, 29.4 nautical, 33.854 statute. 
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The Outboard Cruiser Voyageur, 23 Feet of Comfort, Ability and Speed 


VOYAGEUR AERO 


23 feet by 6 feet. Sleeps two or more. 12 feet by 4ft.3in. A racing boat for those 
Staunchly built for real service but who must have the extreme limit of 
will make up to 20 miles an hour. speed. Built to last for several seasons. 


PERFEX FAIRCHILD FEATURES 


16 feet by 5 feet. A double-cockpit Only Fairchilds have all these fea- 
mahogany craft for five. Very fast, tures: Longitudinal and transverse 
roomy and seaworthy. Exceptionally steps, shock-absorbing bows, safety- 
safe for the children. angled sides, aerofoil decks. 


SCIENTIFICALLY DIFFERENT—IMMEASURABLY BETTER 


FAIRCHILD BOATS, INC. 


37 WEST 43RD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone, Murray Hill 5650 


DEALERS: WIRE TODAY FOR FRANCHISE 


7. 
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Send for complete cata- 
log showing photos and 
blueprints of all models 

















/ where you want «as 





fast as you want-in a 











MULLINS STEEL KING 





\Z Start any time! You’re off like an arrow . .. 30 an hour 

or better! No dust, no smoke, no traffic jams! A 
thrill a minute with perfect safety and the comfort of 
a limousine. The Steel King has a staunch steel hull 
- + never needs patching ... can be stored anywhere. 
\7 It cannot sink! No upkeep, work or worry. A smart, 


speedy, all-purpose outboard ru 
lievably low price. Write for details. y 


MULLINS MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 19 
604 Depot Street, Salem, Ohio 7 ° 
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KAPO 


KANTSINK GARMENTS 
KEEP YOU SAFE 


IN SPITE OF 
SQUALLS 
WAVES 
LEAKS 
CAPSIZES 
COLLISIONS 
SNAGS 









KAPO 
Life-Saving \ 
Garments 
are 


4 times more buoyant 
than cork! ¢ oy 


and 10 times 
more comfort- 
able to wear 


Your life, 
the lives of 
your whole 
party, may de- 
pend on the 
forethought 
that provided 


Kapo gar- /you 


rent Don't “cant 
postpone any- in 
thing so im- Peves LL am 


eigen aM Set =. Remember these 
= — oa oe / are life preservers— 
—~ =" Beware of imitations. 


Look for the original Kapo “Ceibasilk” label 
KAPO CAMP SLEEPING OUTFITS 


Soft, warm, light as eiderdown 
but cost a lot less! 





Byrd takes Kapo to Antarctic 
Having selected Kapo Kantsink garments for 
his Transatlantic flight, Commander Byrd aiso 
chose Kapo as best for his Antarctic Expe- 
dition. 











Don’t forget—send for catalog 


KAPO PRODUCTS CO. 


Dept. F, 76-80 Traverse St., Boston, Mass. 











SPEED— 
SAFETY— 


World’s Records 


All these and more are yours in 
the famous Hooton QUALITY out- 
boards. Advanced design gives 
utmost performance and unheard 
of seaworthiness. 


ip £ 


Ask Your Dealer! 





GORDON B. HOOTON 
500 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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2 Mile Free for All 
Baby Whale XIII, owned by H. R. 
Maddocks, at Worcester, Mass., May 30, 
1928. Speed, 32.876 m.p.h. 
21% Miles Free for All 
Firefly III, owned by Chas. Holt, at 
San Diego, California, October 14, 1928. 
Speed, 36.09 m.p.h. 
3 Mile Free for All 
Baby Whale, owned by W. Hockenjos, 


Jr., at Greenwood Lake, N. Y., July 5, 
1928. Speed, 32.6 m.p.h. 


4 Mile Free for All 


Rubber Baby IT, owned by E. Pickard, 
at Wilmington, N. C., October 5, 1928. 


Speed, 35.55 m.p.h. 


5 Mile Free for All 


Bonnie Lass, owned by J. Bigson and 
driven by F. Pierce, at San Diego, Cali- 





Carl Gresh stepping at new world’s record 
speed of 42.65 miles an hour in his well- 
named outfit 


1928. Speed, 38.58 
6 Mile Free for All 


Century Kid, owned by Jim Welch, at 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, July 15, 1928. Speed, 
33.645 m.p.h. 

10 Mile Free for All 

Blue Streak II, owned by L. Baughan, 
driven by H. G. Ferguson, at San Diego, 
California, December 16, 1928. Speed, 


38.59 m.p.h. , 
Class D 


Mile Trials—Amateur 
Baby Wanderjax, owned by Willard 
M. Ware, at Miami Beach, Florida, March 
19, 1928. Speed, 31.08 statute. 
Mile Trials—Free for All 
Uniplex, owned by W. B. Schulte and 
W. M. Fry, at Detroit, Michigan, on 
September 4, 1928. Speed, 32.70 nautical, 
37.054 statute. 
21%4 Mile Free for All 
Miss Bell Air, owned by George P. 
Bailey, at Charlevoix, Michigan, August 
5, 1928. Speed, 35.019 m.p.h. 
4 Mile Amateur 


Orange Blossom, owned by R. Har- 
rington, at Wilmington, N. C., October 


5, 1928. Speed, 37.02 m.p.h. 
5 Mile Amateur 

Spirit of Peoria, owned by E. Travis 
at Muscatine, Iowa, October 14, 1928. 
Speed, 39.48 m.p.h. 

4 Mile Free for All 

Orange Blossom, owned by R. Har- 
rington, at Wilmington, N. C., October 
5, 1928. Speed, 37.02 m.p.h. 


fornia, December 16, 
m.p.h. 
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New, free book gives you full 
details of Haskell’s direct- 
from-factory, time-payment 
purchase plan. Also complete 
facts regarding America’s out- 
standing all-purpose canoe 
Send for ut today, 







HASKELL BOAT CO. 


204 EAST LuoINGTON ST 


LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN 











ZS 

As Slecesense to the “Fishing or saa Boat as Oars 
Make that fishing or boating trip a real pleasure. Solid 
comfort is assured with the “‘Minnetonka’’ as its three 
wide springy cross-pieces close together, form wide com- 
fortable back. 

Adjustable for incline so as to meet user’s convenience. 
It is light in weight and folds compactly. Slips on or 

seat in < Jiffy. 
good dealers or $1.75 postpaid, 


WARNER MFG. CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 








or lower the Anchor. Noise- 
less, ten times faster, 100°% 


Dealers-- Your sample is ready. 





Gray Manufacturing Co. 
419 So. 6th St, Minneapolis, Minn. 








Lyman offers Speed 
with Safery! 


Builders of boats since 1875, the Lyman name today means 
among the boat-wise, that ‘‘there is nothing better.”’ All 
development work is done under the personal supervision 
of W. E. Lyman and on the open waters of Lake Erie. 
A smali boat standing up in this rough water is depend- 
able anywhere. 

Our 138-footer, shown above, has been further perfected 
from the model which was an outstanding success of the 
928 season. Being of characteristie Lyman, Clinker- 
Built construction, it is dry at all times and can be 
driven, wide open, with the big motors in really rough 
water with absolute safety. We unqualifiedly recommen 
it for extreme speed with safety. Send for catalog. 


LYMAN BOAT WORKS Sandusky, Ohio 





No more standing to raise 


safer than old method. Fool 
proof. Saves your boat and 
clothes. Saves your temper. 
Saves lives. Thousands sold. 


—— Price $2.25 Prepaid--Canada $2.50 





Ask your dealer first; if he 
cannot supply you, write to 
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5 Mile Free for All 
~~ Streak, owned by H. G. Ferguson, 


at Lake Elsinore, California, December 
8, 1928. Speed, 37.92 m.p.h. 


6 Mile Free for All 

Bullet, owned by Bill Higgins, at Dan- 
ville, Illinois, September 16, 1928. Speed, 
37.306 m.p.h. 

Mile Trials—Free for All 

OB 294, owned by E. W. Travis, at 
Peoria, Illinois, September 30, 1928. 
Speed, 41.748 m.p.h. 


ome OVER THE LINE FIRST! 


Mile Trials—Amateur 














Baby Whale XIII, i by H. R. 
eitihe ot renee gs abl May 29 x 42.65 M.P.H.—ALL PREVIOUS RECORDS SHATTERED 
1928. Speed, 35.022 statute. (MT. DORA, FLORIDA, MARCH 2nd, 1929) 


Mile Trials—Free for All 


Muriel, owned by Bill Doak, at Detroit, 


UDINGTON Boats give no quarter— 





1 ee he gg 4, 1928. Speed, ask none. In all weather conditions— 
yim) h) epnen: 29.920 statute. from a glassy ond 6 ene ehh o tm 
j 4 Mile oe hong = . foot roll—the “Lightning” and “Hydro” 
Uniplex, owned by W. M. Fry, at : ‘ 

\ Wilmington, N. C., October 5, 1928 consistently come in first. 
é } — iles er hour. 
A rn ee ae nee —GET BEHIND THE WHEEL OF A WINNER— 
- 
j cera * eae YOU Write today for booklets and name of 


our dealer nearest to you. 


ANY readers of this department 
write in to ask for guidance of one 
kind or another in preparation for build- 
ing their own boats. There was a time 


when such activities were necessary in LUDINGTON AIRCRAFT, INC. coer 





many cases, and even spelled progress Some terri 
for the boating sport. But that time has 811 ATLANTIC BUILDING . . . PHILADELPHIA, PA. tory still open. 
passed. And it is taking the public—even 
the out-door public—long to realize it. 
There was a time when the best radios 
were built by some neighborhood mechani- 


s cal wr a set of plans—or “hook- AQUA CYCLE pos - 

















1 ups”. that time passed—passed 

= quickly. Nowadays you don’t find many A Water Bicycle safe for children or adults. 

’ home-made radios. The development of = + nat Raypedhothe pers b pty ad is 

oF radios has run far past that stage. Cor- enguiaes, Wie gaistion anemanr'te frmcaeg 
porations, employing experts, manutac- Cannot tip disregarding weight of passenger. 
turing radio sets in mass production, Pontoons painted red or green. (Optional.) 
standardizing parts and hook-ups which Width, when open, four feet. Length of 


Pontoons, eleven feet. Width, when folded, 
sixteen inches. 

Weight, uncrated, approximately 90 
pounds. 

Price without motor, $125.00. F. O. B. --———— 
Milwaukee, cash accompanying order. 

Same as above with high compression, 1 cylinder, 4 cycle motor, developing about two H. P. Easy 
starting, easily attached. $100.00 additional. 


BRINSMERE BOAT & CYCLE CO., P. O. Box 12, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


have proved in experimental laboratories 
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Our portable Kayak boat 
- weighs only 50 Ibs., packed BACK REST 
— in two or more parcels for 
| carrying in car or as _bag- $1.00 postpaid in U. S. A. 
i gage. Safe, speedy, almost 
aa : je impossible to capsize. With- | All-Metal, very substan- 
~_ Guess we'd better not tackle that stands buff of rough eer on or off 
e water. Capt. Romer crossed || ina ay. Send for yours 
to be the best suited for general use, have S os ose of chose TO-DA 
| put the amateur radio builder out of the Kayak motor. peal vg Bt aa |i KoKoMo SPECIALTY CO., KOKOMO, IND. 
running. Unless he loves to tinker, he ay a A ing, hunting, fishing, week- || Gentlemen: Enclosed please, find Sawn, fr which yes 
now buys them, himself. Folding end trips. Moderate in price. ibiccdieemntcriiess 
The same is true of the motor boat gar een tas eg A | a ee 
ns fiel ‘ at oe : - Boat Write for Catalog “A” and |) , 
‘All ield today. Stock boats, hulls, motors, are price list. Address 
7 now made by competent builders from HOFINGER FOLDING BOAT Co. 
d- expert designs, in large numbers, to exact Station B Cincinnati, Ohio 
ae specifications, and offered to the public 
thi at prices which the amateur can hardly FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 
he meet when he figures in all the items, Light. easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry 
wh including the amount of time and labor Se ee ee a ak es Eee 
net he must expend. He seldom, if ever, gets Awarded First Prize at Chicago and St. Louis World’s Fairs. 
in half so good a result. And the resale value | KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO., 691 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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You’re Captain, 
Crew and Bo’sun, 
Too, on a Cruisabout! 


Richardson Cruisabouts are one 
man boats—small enough for you 
to operate and keep shipshape 
without help—big enough to safely 
take your family and your friends 
for a cruise or day run wherever 
you want to go. 

And wherever the water is three 
feet or more deep, you can navi- 
gate the Cruisabout. Up winding 
streams or in hidden coves—there 
you will find a refuge and haven 
for rest, comfort and relaxation. 
Where white caps dot the blue 
water—there you will find action 
with thrills aplenty to keep you 
pepped up and feeling fit. 

The three Cruisabout models are 
profusely illustrated and described 
in the new Cruisabout brochure. 
Ask for booklet ‘‘A’’ which will 
be gladly sent at your request. 


RICHARDSON 
Boat Company, Inc. 


$02 Sweeney St., N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


















New York display room at 
Fifth Avenue and {5th Street 





Richardson 
Cruisabouls 











RAJAH 
SPARK PLUG 
HOOD 


Prevents Shorting by 
Water or Spray! 


The new Rajah Bakelite 
HOOD will prevent 
water and spray from 
shorting your spark 
plugs. 

Fits all makes 
of spark plugs 
Completely shields por- 
celain thereby lessening 
danger of breakage. Easy 
to install—attached or 

removed in a second. 
Especially made for en- 
t gines on outboards and 
motor boats 


Rajah Safety Nipples 2 









stretch over the termi- 
nal and insulator of 
any plug, making a 
water-tight job. Also 
fits new Bakelite 
HOOD. 


Order today from your dealer or send direct to us 


THE RAJAH COMPANY 
Bloomfield New Jersey 














Kennebec Canoes 


In WIDE VARIETY of styles, prices, and finishes. 
Canoes for sport, pleasure, camping, ete, Kennebec’s 
canoes are favorites the country over. Prices $59 and up, 
f. o. b. Waterville, Me. Send for catalog. 


THE KENNEBEC CANOE CO., Dept 54, Waterville, Me. 
90 





of his home-made boat is not nearly so 
high as that of a factory made outfit. 
This is true in all classes of small 
boats today. Canoes, folding boats, row- 
boats, runabouts, outboard racing hulls, 
fishing boats, cruisers, express cruisers— 
anything in the line. This has become so 
well known that few concerns handle 
plans any more. It is next to impossible 
today to get plans for building a canoe. 
That is, it has been the experience of 
many. The reason is that canoes are now 
bought. They aren’t made in any numbers, 
by amateurs. It isn’t necessary. It isn’t 
economical, if you count in all the factors. 
In most cases, the amateur boat builder 
doesn’t realize what he is in for when he 
undertakes to build his own boat. 


F he spent the time and labor he puts 

into building his own, upon working 
for money and saving it to buy himself a 
boat designed and built by experts, he 
would be happier in the long run. I have 
personally investigated the problem a 
dozen times. Once in a while I still get 
the fever, but look long and carefully 
first. I know a lot of men who have built 
their own, have watched the progress of 
row-boats, outboards, runabouts and 
cruisers. I have rebuilt a few, too, with 
my own hands. And I can’t say it has ever 
paid any of us. Don’t do it—unless you 
are a joiner by trade, have unlimited time 
and patience, and a place to work in for 
months at a time, no family to grow tired 
of your burying yourself in the shop— 
and have other obvious qualifications. 

Frecp & Stream, therefore, is not 
equipped to furnish plans or guidance in 
building your own. We wouldn't be doing 
you any favor—in the long run. We know. 
So the editor of SportsMEN AFLOAT is 
asking his readers not to put the ques- 
tions up to him. He wants to steer them 
right. And to do this, he is forced to 
answer—“Save the money and buy a 
boat”—it’s the thing to do in nine cases 
out of ten. There are people who know 
more about boats than you, making good 
ones for your use. Choose the kind you 
want. Know what the result is going to 
be before you get the boat. There is a 
tangible, efficient industry behind the 
boating game now, and you can’t beat it. 
It is miles ahead of the amateur. It is 
the logical development of the sport. Be 
glad of it, and come into the sport right. 
We'll always tell you that, if you write 
us about “plans”. The facts are too well 
established for us to do aught else. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


THE ANSWER IS “DON’T” 


Motor Boat EpirTor: 

I have been thinking about building a speed 
boat to be driven by a motorcycle engine and a 
four-foot airplane propeller. T o- planning to 
construct a step in the bottom of the boat. 

Would this step be of any use in such a boat? 

What criticisms would you make, for or 
against it? 

ALFRED FREEMAN, 

Ans.—I must confess my entire inability to 
advise you on your very unique scheme of using 
a motorcycle engine with an airplane propeller. 

There are so many “variables” in such a get- 
up that anything written would be so general 
it would be of no practical use to you. 

Why do you think you can make a go of it? 
There is certainly nothing to go by. Perhaps 
some aviation engineer can tell you the spccifi- 
cations for a propeller for such a power plant, 
but where will you get it made? And when it 
is made, will it be true? If not, it will be like 
the tail that wags the dog, I can assure you. 

You can make this either a tractor or a pusher 
propeller, as you please. In airplanes, as you 
know, tractor propellers have been preferred 
for some years now. However, when boats are 
driven by air propellers they are usually situated 
aft—and ample protection against anyone los- 
ing a head in it, set up substantially. 

T am unable to tell you whether a step would 
add to her speed or not. I am inclined to think 
not because of the place at which the power will 
be applied. 

Wish you luck, but hope you do not let your- 
self into expense far beyond the price of a new 
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But Come in First 


Your Penn Yan Outboard Boat has the 
speed that wins races, the comfort that 
brings real joy and relaxation, and the 
strength that outlasts three ordinary 
boats. The superior design, the special 
composite construction, developments 
of large scale production, and 20 years 
of experience, make Penn Yan Boats the 
best in performance, and your best in- 
vestment. Fast luxurious family runa- 
bouts, dependable boats for fishing and 
sport; extreme speed models; auto 
canoes; sailing and motor dinghies; and 
row boats. 

WATER THRILLS, our 48-page cata- 
log, illustrates in color and fully de- 
scribes the popular new Penn 
Yan Models—send for your 
copy today. 


Sei 
PENN YAN BOAT Ce. % 


ill WATER STREET 
PENN YAN, NEW YORK 








Weight 8 pounds. 
Size 13/2 x 7/2. 
Price $2.00. 


Swivel 
Boat 
Anchor 


Suitable for anchoring row 
boats and small power boats 
up to sixteen feet in length. 
It is ideal for use with 
out-board motor boats. 
If your dealer 
cannot supply 
you, send direct to 
THE ENSIGN FOUNDRY CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 

















2 An 
PROVE for yourself the 
guaranteed qualities of 


KING Portable BOATS 


WRITE for catalog—CHOOSE model you want— 
TEST it thoroughly for 10 DAYS—LEARN why 
KING folding boats have earned a world-wide 
reputation since 1890. 
This offer open where no dealer is convenient 
Address—KING BOAT COMPANY 
1537 Powell Street Oakland, California 









AMAZING 

NEW RUBBER BOAT 
NEW! For Fishing, Swim- 
ming, Camping, Trapping, 
Water Sports, Duck Hunting, 
Rowing. As a Tender, Life- 
boat, Bathtub. Rolls up like a 
blanket. Toted in duffle bag 
with pump and take-down oars, 
Inflated in 5 minutes. Two air 
chambers make it safe, non- 
sinkable non-capsizable. Ideal 
for children. Used by Govern- 
ment here and Europe. Thou- 
sands in = ys your 
dealer or direct from factory, 
Write for Catalog and 10 THE FLATO BOAT 
DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. The Boat in a Bag 

THE NEW ENGLAND AIRSHIP COMPANY 
95 Willow St. New Haven, Conn. 
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hull and outboard motor, which, T frankly think 
will happen, however, before you are through 
Se ae es bss ee ne ThE SEMEPEEE EE mp 


Motor Boat Epiror. 


CHANGING DRIVERS IN RACES : 
: Motor Boat Enprrtor: 


In some outboard motor races held last Sun- 
day, there was a difference of opinion as to a -—~é 
point about which I wish to consult you. ‘ 


\a 
In a race of three heats, one boat had a change > 4 
of drivers between heats. Does this di squality The Ownership of a Graflex Camera 


that boat from sharing in the prize money? | 

Please send address where we can get a set | s Makes Artists Of Us All! 
of rules from the officials of the Outboard Motor ; 

Racihg Association if there is such an organi- 


zation. 
W. C. Strewart. 


Ans.—The change of drivers in an outboard 
race of more than one heat is a matter solely 
in the jurisdiction of the local regatta committee. 

There are a number of such details which the 
American Power Boat Association and its sub- 
sidiary outboard organizations leave as matters 
of choice by the local club committee handling 
the contests. 

If your regatta committee made no ruling on 
this beforehand, it seems to me—and I have 
been handling such contests for the past five 
it is too late now to disqualify the 











boat. 

It is not a matter of great importance, as a 
rule, and when a better driver takes over a hoat, 
why, skill in driving ought to have its reward. 
Of course, when it is a question of amateur or 
professional, that is a different matter. 

t For rule books you should drop a line to Com- 

modore Charles F. Chapman, Secy. Racing 
Commission, American Power Boat Association, 
International Building, Eighth Avenue and 57th 





~ St., New York City. } 
Moror Boat Epitor. | 

] WOODEN VS. STEEL BOAT FOR 
FISHING 


Motor Boat Epiror: 


Last year I bought a metal outboard boat and 
an outboard motor to be used in fishing and 
hunting, and am informed by several old fisher- 
men that a steel boat is no good for fishing on 
account of the vibration of the boat when you 
move around in same. I bought a steel boat for 
the reason that I live in an inland town where 
there is not a lake or any body of water nearer 
than five miles, consequently I have to trans- 
: port my equipment on a trailer, and for that 
reason I was afraid to buy a wooden boat for 
fear of having the seams open up in moving 
from place to place. } 

Will you please advise me whether or not you 
think a wooden boat would be better for fishing, 
and if T could haul such a boat on a trailer 
successfully to different bodies of water with- 
out the boat leaking. 

— I am also of the opinion that I do not get as 
much speed out of my outfit as the manufacturers 
claimed I could get, and I would like to know 
about how much speed I should get with the 
motor set up for service instead of for racing. 
using a three blade propeller instead of a two 


blade. 
E. B. Keita. 


Ans.—Living as you do, some five miles from 
the nearest water, I think you did the wise 
thing to get yourself a steel boat. A wooden one 
wee oe you a lot of yoy if you ~— it : 
out of the water most of the time, and there t h O C f 4 i Pi 
is nothing to the legend that a steel boat won’t e ne amera or rave etures 
carry an outboard motor. 

There are two distinct schools of thought on 
wooden versus steel boats, but steel boats have 


been made and sold for thirty- five years or so The vital difference between Travel Pictures” 


and still are used in large numbers. There are 











distinct advantages and disadvantages to each and others is that there’s so seldom an oppor- 
type, able care 7. in oe: fhm: if yen Se 

reasonable care of that steel boat you ought to | + . 
get fine service out of it | tunity to go back and take them over again. 
. Se hard on any boat, steel or wood, to haul | ’ ’ 

it about the country, unless, of course, it, is | Be sure—take a Graflex! “ “4 “4 4 “ “ 4 


over smooth roads and on a well padded trailer 
or other rack. A wooden boat would suffer con- 
siderably in opened up seams, I think, under 
such conditions, especially during the periods 
when you keep it at home, five miles from the 





And now there’s a simplified Graflex, priced within reach of everybody. 





water. A wooden boat has to be broken in, so 3%" x 4%/'— speed up to 1/1000 second— $80. Other models $85 to $375. 
nis to speak, allowed to swell gradually, after it has 

been dried out 
— As to you not getting the speed the manufac- FEATURED BY THE BEST DEALER EVERYWHERE 


turers claimed—it is possible that yout motor 
may require some adjustments. Nowadays, 
manufacturers are careful to give honest esti- 
mates of speed to be expected. However, don’t 
let that worry you. Try changing your weights 
in the boat, and she may pick up the speed. 
This often is the cause. 


Motor Boat Eprror. 








We are not prepared to supply 
readers with building plans or 
blue prints so please don’t ask 


us for tem. || FOLMER GRAFLEX CORP. ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


nn. (END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 
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AUTOCAMPING DELUXE 
By Dick Cole 


NQUESTIONABLY autocamping 
can be classed as one of America’s 
greatest outdoor sports. The sum- 
mer months see every transconti- 
nental trail or highway alive with traffic. 
Very cosmopolitan traffic! Shining Pack- 
ards, fitted with symmetrically mounted 
leathern trunks, brush fenders with ancient 
flivvers, laden with pots and pans and 
camping miscellany, chugging along in 
noisy travail. But, regardless of the con- 
veyances, each carries a group of happy, 
carefree vacationists— 
autocampers. 

The occupants of 
some cars are cool and 
immaculate in modish 
sport clothes; of 
others, sun - browned, 
dust-begrimed, and 
perspiring—weary and 
aching from a cramped 
position and a jolting 
car. But, notwithstand- 
ing such _ incidental 
discomforts, everyone 
seems to be happy; all 
are having the time of 
their lives. 

Funny animals, we 
humans! ° By _prefer- 
ence, we leave our 
tree-shaded cities, with 
cool, inviting parks, 
for the barren, dust- 
blown deserts. And 
the smooth, well-kept 
pavements for the 
rock-strewn mountain 
passes. And strangely, 
we get a devil of a kick out of it! But 
the “kick” is only temporary, induced by 
the abrupt contrast. Soon the alkali dust 
irritates, and the driver longs for a straight 
stretch of road ahead. 

Thus it often is with autocamping. The 
change from orderly home lite is too 
abrupt. Many still think that camping 
and “roughing it” are synonymous; that 
any old equipment is good enough for 
camping out; that canned beans and bacon, 
and bacon and canned beans, constitutes 
the campers’ diet, varied occasionally, per- 
haps, with doughy flap-jacks. For a day 
or two everything is “hunky-dory,” but 
as the novelty wears off, irritations and 
discontent arise, and the balance of what 
might have been a joyous trip, is a fiasco. 
All for the want of proper, intelligent 
preparation ! 

The writer has autocamped from Maine 
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Edited by DonaLD H. COLE 





This department is intended to be a com- 
mon meeting ground for campers, wood- 
crafters and nature lovers. Kinks and ideas 
concerning the trails and woods, and nature 
notes are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











FIGURE 2 


HOOD OF ASBESTOS 
“CLOTH CONSERVES HEAT 
“WN CAMPSTO@VE OVEN 


to Lower California; from the Florida 
Keys to Puget Sound ; and, from his 
many and varied experiences, he feels 
that he can put the prospective autocamper 
on the right track to full enjoyment, and, 
possibly, pass a handy kink to the chronic 
camper. If I can add a little more comfort ; 
a little more pleasure; to my fellow-camp- 


TIN PIE PLATES(NOT ALUM) # | 
(NUM) PARTLY FILLED with}! 
DRY SAND AND WOOD CHIPS | 


I SNAP FASTENERS 
~ 6 


SEW A TOA AND B TOB "RONT = 
coRD og 43 


Plate I- 


ers, then, like a good boy scout, I will 
have done my daily good deed. 
Comfortable, convenient autocamping 
does not necessitate a mass of expensive 
equipment. Of course, a balloon silk tent 
is nice, but it will afford no more protec- 
tion than a good canvas tent. Four factors 
must be considered by the autocamper: 
shelter; food, and a means to cook it; 
comiortable sleeping arrangements; and 
last, but by no means least, provision for 
carrying the equipment without incon- 
venience to the passengers. The latter 
factor depends entirely upon the selection 
of the articles essential to the other factors. 
The mention of camping immediately 
suggests a tent. This article should be 
selected with care and forethought. The 
size, of course, depends upon the number 
in your party, but, even though four is 
the usual number, it is well to have six 


FIGURE 


A suggestion for baking on the camp stove 


in mind in making the selection. The 
umbrella type tent, or variations of it, 
will be found very satisfactory. These 
have a sewn-in floor to make them vermin- 
proof, and a large drop-flap in the front, 
which can be propped up to afford shade. 
Light-weight canvas or awning material 
can be draped around this flap at night, 
forming an additional enclosure. An 8 x 
8 foot tent, so arranged, affords cozy ac- 
commodations for six people. 

Consider carefully the material from 
which the tent is made. Often times ma- 
terial, seemingly soft and pliable in the 
warmth of the show-room, will be as stiff 
as a board on a cool morning, when one 

wishes to break camp. 

This is due to the fact 
3 that the canvas has 
been _ water-proofed 
With a solution with a 
paraffine base. Avoid 
such materials. Rub- 
berized canvas is un- 
affected by cold. If in 
doubt, demand a sam- 
ple of the material and 
put it in the refrigera- 
tor at home. The test 
will be convincing. 
However, for use on 
a mid-summer camp- 
ing trip of a few 
weeks’ duration, the 
writer would select a 
tent of closely-woven, 
light-weight, brown 
duck free of any water- 
proofing. Mid-summer 
rains are rare and mus- 
lin will protect one from 
occasional showers. 

Before making the 
tent final, consider its 
folded dimensions with reference to the 
carrying space on your car. Also with 
reference to the camp furniture, which is 
essential to camp comfort. Haphazard 
selection of various pieces of camping 
paraphernalia, without considering their 
compatibility with relation to each other, 
is the difficulty of the transporting prob- 
lem. This can be avoided by forethought 
in selecting. 


EDS! The bug-a-boo of the auto- 
camper! The writer has seen few that 

are ideal. Many of them sag in the middle, 
causing the sleeper discomfort ; if they are 
occupied by two, the occupants roll to- 
gether into a pocket. Some of the beds are 
clumsy to set up and bulky to carry; and, 
without a suitable mattress, they are as cold 
as the devil. So, if one must carry a mat- 
tress, why not make it an air mattress 
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WE’RE OFF AND AWAY 


Back on shore the dust of a million motor cars chokes the 
road. Gasoline fumes hang heavy on the air. Snakelike 
streams of traffic writhe along at a snail’s pace. @ Out 
here, nothing but the sky and the water, the brisk breeze 
that whips new life into tired veins, and the smack of wet 
spray in happy faces. @ That’s the outboard motor. If 
it were not for the strong aluminum alloy these motors in 
their present form would never have been possible. Their 
portability, their adaptability, their ruggedness, their 
moderate price, their economical operation —all these 
are derived from the remarkable combination of light 
weight and great strength found only in aluminum 
and its alloys. @ LYNITE 195 heat-treated aluminum 
casting alloys have contributed even more than their 
share, for they are the strongest and toughest of all, 

with an almost uncanny ability to resist shock and 

salt water corrosion. @[The great majority of man- 
ufacturers use LYNITE pistons, forgings, and heat- 

treated castings because they stand up so well 

under hard usage and high speed. ¢ It is their 

way of guaranteeing you the full measure of the 

fun you expect with your motor. Your part, 

when you buy an outboard, is to make sure 

that its vital parts are made of LYNITE. 


L | F- ALUMINUM COMPANY 
@rER Ee OF AMERICA 


PITTSBURGH, PENN. 


ALUMINUM ALLOYS 
ALUMINUM * IN * EVERY » COMMERCIAL + FORM 
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‘. You've Got 
to Hand it to the 


Coleman 


“Pr-HESE woods are a feast for the eye, 
hey, Mac?” 

“Right. But I’m thinking about a 
feast for a keen appetite, just now. 
Nature is O. K. for scenery but for a 
square meal I’ll take a COLEMAN 
CAMP STOVE. Notice how golden 
brown that trout’s getting? 

“You need no rabbit’s foot for luck 
when you cook on a COLEMAN. It 
fries, broils, bakes and roasts anything 
that a rod or gun will capture. “It Says 
Right Now to the When-Do-We-Eat 
question.” 

“Works without a hitch and gets hot in double 

leave 


quick time. Don’t ask me “why men 
home.” Ask the COLEMAN.” 

Or Ask Your Dealer to demonstrate the 
Coleman Camp Stove—and Coleman Lantern, 
too, while he’s at it. There’s a brace of real camp- 
ing pals for youl 

And if you’ll mail the coupon with 10 cents, 
we'll send you the Coleman Motor Campers 
Manual, 64 pages of helpful camping ideas. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE COMPANY 
General Offices: Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 


«CS69) Factories: Wichita, Chicago 
oronto 

, Branches: Philadelphia 

‘0, Los Angeles 









The Coleman 
Lamp & Stove Company 
(Address Nearest Office, Camping Depi. FD69 


4 

' 

' 

i 

I am enclosing 10 cents for a copy of j 
the Coleman Motor Campers’ Manual. " 
' 

' 

! 

I 

— 


Name .. 








| My Dealer’s Name Sai i tee rs. 
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and use it directly on the floor of the 
tent? That's my system—an air mattress 
and a thin kapoc pad on a water-proof 
mat. Years of experience prompts the 
positive statement that this system is un- 
beatable when camping. An air mattress, 
properly inflated, is as comfortable as the 
boxed-spring mattress at home; the pock- 
ets of “dead” air within the rnattress af- 
ford perfect heat insulation, which means 
warmth. 

Admittedly, an air mattress is rather 
expensive, but with reasonable care its 
life is indefinite. And, too, it can be used 
as a bed for the unexpected guest at 
home. Its use increases the comfort 
of any bed. From the autocamping view- 
point its great advantage is its compact- 
ibilty. 

3ed covering is necessary, of course. 
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Plate I11—Tent, air mattresses, blankets, 

camp furniture, camp stove—made into a 

compact bundle and carried on left side 
running board 


Genuine, all-wool army blankets are rec- 
ommended. 

The cost of a campstove is within the 
range of every camper. They can be 
bought for from three to fifteen dollars, 
depending upon the number of burners, 
oven attachments, etc. My selection would 
be a two burner stove of reputable make 
with a folding, oven attachment. The 
third burner is really superfluous and a 
three burner stove is much more bulky 
to carry. Besides, for certain inherent 
mechanical reasons, the three burner 
stove is not on a par with the two burner. 
But I consider an oven essential. It offers 
a means of varying a constant fried or 
boiled menu. Satisfactory baking results 
can be had with a campstove oven, if the 
directions, given below, are followed. 


FTER you have purchased your camp- 
stove make a hood of asbestos cloth to 
fit over the oven. The bare, sheet metal 
oven of a campstove radiates heat very 
rapidly, particularly when exposed to a 
cold wind, and erratic baking results will 
be had unless the heat is conserved. 
Pate I, Figure 1 shows clearly how to 
make and use this hood. Use woven as- 
bestos cloth, not sheet asbestos. 

To improve further the baking facili- 
ties, place a tin plate (not aluminum) 
partly filled with dry sand over each of 
the burners. This will diffuse the heat 
and prevent burning on the bottom. (See 
Piate I, Figure 2.) When roasting meat, 
fish or game, a few hardwood chips, or 
nut shells, mixed with the sand will im- 
part a delicious barbecue flavor to the 
roast. Fish can also be smoked and cured 
in a “slow” oven with plenty of wood 
chips. The fish should first be soaked in 
brine over night. 

Cooking preparations suggests the ta- 
ble. Don’t buy a flimsy camp table! Some 
of the spindly-legged, wooden tables on 
the market would be unsafe to use at an 
afternoon tea party, to say nothing of 
their usage in camp. A pressed steel table 
will be found most serviceable. Some even 
contain pressed steel benches within the 
folded assembly. This type is my unques- 
tionable choice. The additional weight of 
this unit is offset by its remarkable com- 


| pactibility and simplicity in carrying. 


“Eats”—good eats—are a very im- 
portant factor to enjoyable camping. But 
now-a-days there is no need to carry a 
grocery store with one. Staple provisions 
can be purchased almost anywhere, even 
at wayside shacks in the desert. Means 
of cooking is essential. Some campers, in- 
stilled with a “back to nature” complex, 
prefer the open wood fire. I do, some- 
times, for a change. But as a permanent 
means, it is taboo, Camping predecessors 
have usually exhausted the readily avail- 
able wood supply—even the burnt match 
sticks. So I resort to the modern camp- 
stove. 

The necessary requisites for the camping 
trip have now been covered. How and 
where shall we carry them? If a watch- 
ful eye has been kept toward compact- 
ibility, the whole lot, except, perhaps, the 
camp stove can be carried on the left side 
running board of a car, either open or 
closed model. 

First, the blankets are rolled up tightly 
with the air mattresses and kapoc pads. 
Each mattress roll is separately strapped 
or tied with rope to compress into as 
small bulk as possible. Then these, to- 
gether with the table and benches, are 
rolled within the tent, always using the 
floor of the tent for the. outside of the 
bundle. Sometimes the campstove can be 
carried on end within the bundle. The 
length of the running board usually de- 
termines this. 

To facilitate holding the bundle in place 
it is suggested that two lengths of light 
steel bar or hardwood be stretched be- 
tween the front and the rear fenders. 
These can be held in place with small bolts 
and removed after camping without leay- 
ing any unsightly marks. (See PLate 
II.) A piece of soft outing flannel, placed 
between the bundle and the paintwork of 
the car, will protect the finish from 
damage. 

Now that we have placed the bulky 
necessities, let us consider the lesser ones. 
Cooking utensils and tableware. The only 
logical answer to this is the modern 





























Plate I1I—Play board box on right side 

running board level with bottom of doors 

carries staple provisions and small req- 
uisites 


aluminum nesting set. A number of manu- 
facturers have placed on the market ex- 
ceptionally high-grade wares in this line. 
The pots, pans, cups and plates, all pack 
within each other and assemble into a 
unit that can be carried without incon- 
venience in the back of a touring car or 
sedan, or in the compartment of a roadster. 
So well made are these utensils that my 
wife uses them, by preference, in the home 
kitchen. 

Light is necessary to the camper. An 
extension cord can be led from the instru- 
ment board on the car to an electric bulb 
in the tent. But camp lighting is then de- 
pendent upon the presence of the car. It 
is better to have the car and the camp 
entirely separate. Then the car is avail- 
able on a moment’s notice for any side 
trip or in an emergency. 

The modern gasoline lantern is the 
ideal camp light. Its far-reaching beams 
give one a sense of security when camping 
in remote places. The only objectional 
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Keep camping memories alive 


with FILMO Movies 


Half the value of camping lies in the 
memories you bring home after the last fish 
has been caught and fried. Filmo movies 
will keep alive those memories of wave- 
lapped shores, of sighing pines and the 
tang of supper fires under evening skies. 


Sportsmen in increasing numbers are 
realizing the practical advantage of a Bell 
& Howell Filmo Camera as a regular 
part of camping equipment. It assures a 
complete, true-to-life record, instead of 
“hit and miss” fragments. Filmo movies 
always tell all there is to tell. Youcan have 
“stills” for your friends, too. The Filmo 
enlarger will provide prints from your 
best films, enlarged to 2144x314 inches. 


After your return home the entire 
family will find anew thrill in using Filmo. 
Pictures of the children and the old folks 
will make your investment doubly worth 
while. Operating Filmo is easier than 
taking snapshots. Anyonecan make beau- 
tiful pictures of professional quality, 
even under adverse lighting conditions. 
Simply sight through the spy-glass view- 
finder, press a button and “What you 
see, you get” in living action. 


BELL & HOWELL 


For showing, there is the Filmo* Projec- 
tor which operates from any light socket 
and brings to your home the same bright, 
unflickering pictures you are accustomed 
to seeing in the best theaters. 


Back of Bell & Howell Filmo are manu- 
facturing traditions preserved inviolate 
for over two decades, during which Bell 
& Howell have supplied the professional 
studiocameras used in producing a major- 
ity of the feature pictures shown in “first 
run” theaters. 


For black and white pictures, Filmo Cam- 
eras use Eastman Safety Film (16mm.)—in the 
yellow box—both regular and panchromatic 
—obtainable at practically all dealers’ han- 
dling cameras and supplies. Filmo Cameras 
and Filmo Projectors are adaptable, under 
license from Eastman Kodak Company, for 
use of Eastman Kodacolor film for home 
movies in full color. Cost of film covers devel- 
oping and return postpaid, within thecountry 
where processed, ready to show at home or 
anywhere, 


Be sure to see a demonstration at 
your nearest Filmo dealers, or write 


for illustrated booklet, “What You See, 
You Get.” 


use, 


BELL & HOWELL CO., Dept. F. 1842 Larchmont Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. * NEW YORK + HOLLYWOOD 
LONDON (B. & H. Co.. Ltd.) + Established 1907 


Filmo 75 


The pocket size movie cam- 
era—weighs only 3% 
pounds. Ideal for outdoor 
Comes in Walnut 
Brown, Ebony Black and 
Silver Birch. Price with 
carrying case, $120. 





Filmo 70 


The finest personal movie camera obtainable at any 
price. Adaptable to all requirements of weather, light 
and distance. Models available for making s-l-o-w 
movies. Price, with case, $180 and up. 
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Dickey 


The Tent That 
Has no Center 


Pole! 


113-15-17 Ontario St. 








The Greatest Thrill 


that can come to you in 1929 
outdoors, will come through a 


; & KAMPER 


TRADEMARK— 


It won't 
Blow Down!” 


Never a finer tent for camping amd touring; never a greater boon to outdoor 
life, than this famous Dickeybird Kamper tent. A new low price for 
1929 is putting this tent within your reach; and after you've inspected 
it from top to bottom and realized its new comforts, conveniences 
and durability, you'll know a REAL tent. At your dealer's, or 


Catalog and prices on request 


THE DICKEY MFG. CO. 


Toledo, Ohio 











The BEST You Can Buy. 


-and the SECOND BEST! 







MAT TRESS 


The camp bed de luxe. Light in weight—eas- 
ily carried. AIRO mattresses are made on the 
practical “balloon tire” principle, which gives 
maximum buoyancy at extremely low air pres- 
sure. A double layer of tufted air cells conforms 
to the contours of the body and distributes the 
weight evenly throughout the mattress. With 
this exclusive AIRO construction there is no 
tendency to roll or tip, assuring perfect rest 





and comfort. For 


As Low as $12.00 


you can buy a genuine AIRO mattress and make 

vacation days more enjoyable. You can be assured of » 

dry, comfortable, refreshing sleep any time, any place 
and safety in canoe or boat. i 





4 finest air mattresses built—at the lowest prices ever offered! 
Now you can have the luxuriously comfortable camp bed you’ve 
always wanted! Made throughout of tough, new rubber. Will 
last for years. Written guarantee against any defects. 













WY E- LE. MATTRESS 


While not so comfortable as the AIRO, it is 
the best tubular-cell air bed on the market! 
The 25” width has 7 air cells—more than any 
other make—and is made of the same first 
quality new rubber and khaki cloth as the 
AIRO—vulcanized in the same manner and 
cured like inner-tubes in the open steam. 





SLEEP-WELL mattresses are cheaper because 
they cost less to make. They DO NOT have 
the tufted cells nor the internal bridge work 
found only in the popular AIRO. 


For Less Than $10.00 


you can buy one of the light-weight, easily carried 
SLEEP. WELL mattresses and have a soft, dry bed. 
For those who want a good camp bed at a bedrock 
price, it’s the best buy on the market! 


Ask your dealer for genuine AIRO Products. 
Mail the coupon for FREE illustrated literature. 


THE K & W RUBBER COMPANY 
DELAWARE, OHIO, U. S. A. 


bd : 





[ alleeelistieetinenticnestionestionstionstiandtinntinstnnstianntnestientban! —sA 





The K & W Rubber Co., Dept. 101, Delaware, Ohic | 
Send FREE illustrated literature about Air | 
Mattresses. | 
NQMC ....cocercccorsrsersrsesesessosesereossccsssnsssoossonssoscssecssossonseeeee: seseeee | 
Address sapansai salidinsaleiuvenwniibithin | 
Dealer's Name l 








feature is the frequent breakage of man- 
tles in transit. This can be greatly avoided 
if the lantern is carried upside down. It 
is well to retain the original carton as a 
carrying case, or to buy a special case for 
that purpose. 


T7ERE are many odds and ends to be 
carried on a camping trip—dish and 
bath towels, soap, carving knife, light axe, 
and staple provisions such as: coffee, sugar, 
evaporated milk, salt, bacon, etc. If there 
are compartments under the seats of a 
car, they are occupied with accessories to 
the car—jack, pump and tire tools—and 
are best left undisturbed. So, to carry the 
odds and ends, it is better to build a box 
the entire length of the right side running 
board, and as high as possible and still 
permit the doors to open. Any handy man 
can build such a box. The entire top is 
hinged and the edges fitted with metal 
strips—aluminum preferred—which over- 
lap the sides when closed. This effectively 
prevents rain from entering. The box 
should be partitioned into a number of 
compartments, for the various odds and 
ends. The provisions, of course, should be 
carried in sealed containers. PLate III 
illustrates a box of this character. 
The autocamper is now.quite completely 
equipped. But it may be well to add tire 
chains, a tow-rope, a collapsible bucket 
and one or more desert water bags. A 
word of advice! Carry your water bags 
well in the front of your car where they 
at least will be out of your own dust. 
Dust, and moisture on the bags, forms 
mud, which hardens in the sun and de- 
stroys the effectiveness of the water bag 
as a cooling agent. 
(To be continued) 


CAMPING HINTS— 
TENT PITCHING 
By Elon Jessup 


HE most versatile of all types of 

tents is the tarp tent. The beauty of 
this type is that all you need on the 
premises is a large rectangle of canvas. 
That's all that a tarp tent amounts to. 
You can fold it to almost any tent shape 
you like. When it isn’t performing service 
as some kind of a tent, it can be used as 
either a ground cloth or pack cloth. You'll 
realize some of the possibilities of the tarp 
tent by taking a sheet of ordinary type- 
writer paper and folding it to a few differ- 
ent tent shapes. The tarp tent is the same 
idea on a larger scale. 

A tarp seven and one-half feet wide and 
twelve long can be turned temporarily 
into a pyramidal tent six feet high at the 
peak. So far as a closed shelter is con- 
cerned, this is perhaps the best form for 
it to take. If the tarp is light weight tent 
material, it should be reinforced with 
strips of tape to strengthen it. There should 
be plenty of grommet holes along the 
edges, too. These add to its varied use- 
fulness. Strengthening tapes should run 
from peak to ground if you expect to 
pitch it in pyramidal form. The half-way 
point along one of the long edges becomes 
the peak. Otherwise, the tapes can run 
parallel. 

As an open shelter tent, the tarp can 
be used as a wedge tent, lean-to or raised 
dining fly. It’s a good thing to take along 
for auxiliary shelter, if nothing more. 

As a combined pack cloth and tent prop- 
osition when you wish to go light, the 
following scheme works out pretty well. 
Cut a long ridge pole notched at one end 
and stick it in the ground at about a 
forty-five degree angle. Cut two more 
shorter notched poles to serve as shears 
in front. You now have a tripod. Drape 
the tarp over the ridge pole. Cut two 
more long poles (not notched) and stick 
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these in the ground, parallel to the ridge 
pole and below it on either side. Tie the 
bottom edges of the tarp to these. Thatch 
the open sides with pine boughs. 

A tent of widespread popularity is the 
umbrella tent. Numerous variations of 
these have appeared and each has its own 


best way of being pitched and folded. In 


a number of cases, the inside center poles 
have been dispensed with. But the original 
umbrella tent is still going strong. The 
support in this case consists of a center 
upright from which run short spreader 
poles to the eaves. 

Ordinarily, an umbrella tent of this type 
when rolled consists of several layers of 
cloth folded to the form of a square which 
has been doubled over for packing con- 
venience. The bottom layer is the roof. 
The top layer is the awning. Spread out 
the awning on the ground, then turn both 
tent and awning completely over. The 
roof is now on top. 

Drive four corner guy stakes and attach 
guy ropes but leave plenty of slack in 
them. Crawl under the back of the tent, 
raise the peak and square the roof by 
its spreaders. Tighten up guy ropes, peg 
down the walls and raise the awning. 

This type of umbrella tent is one of the 
few tents that you don’t start pitching 
proceedings by corner wall staking, al- 





Plenty of extra living space in an umbrella 
tent 


though this is done in some cases. A tent 
that you never wall stake first is the tepee. 
The pitching of a tepee stumps some peo- 
ple. The easiest way to go about it is as 
follows: 

Start with a pole tripod and complete 
the frame-work by laying the rest of the 
poles in its crotches. Save out a lifting 
pole. Spread the canvas flat on the ground 
and lay the lifting pole across it. Tie the 
top of the pole to the peak of the tent. Raise 
the pole and lay it in one of the crotches. 
The tent then goes up with it. 


N the pitching of a miner tent, you first 

peg down the bottom and then raise 
the peak. The support of a miner tent can 
be either outside overhead support or a 
single pole inside. A center inside pole is 
more of a disadvantage in a miner than 
in the case of an umbrella tent, for you 
haven’t as much head room. Outside sup- 
port is preferable. A stout cloth loop 
sewed to the peak on the outside is essen- 
tial in this case. With this, possibilities 
of attachment become varied. 

If you pitch the tent under the limb of 
a tree you can run a rope from the loop 
over the limb. Another possibility is three 
poles planted over the tent in the form of 
a tripod. In fact, two poles in the form 
of a letter A, their crotches meeting above 
the peak are ordinarily enough. Outfitters 
sell jointed poles to be used in this manner. 
This is a good thing when poles are scarce, 
or you make camp late. 

Other single peak tents can be pitched 














Photo courtesy Soo Line Railway 


A Portage along the Canadian border lakes in Minnesota 


LF re signa a man packs heavy for a long trip, or 
stocks up for a week-end, Pillsbury’s Pancake 
Flour should be at the head of his list. It’s packed in 
sturdy, compact cartons, easy to store and easy to handle, 
proof against abuse. More than that, it makes the finest 
pancakes you've ever tasted—a famous ready-prepared 
recipe that needs nothing but water and a little stirring 
to make the grand champion breakfast. It comes in two 
varieties—wheat or buckwheat. Most campers like to 


take along a little of both. 


You can get Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour in the biggest city 
or the farthest outpost—wherever there’s a grocer who 
makes it his business to know what men like. 


’ auiSinare 
PANCAKE 
FLOUR 





Pillsbury’s 


Pancake Flour 
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Airubber 
Mattress 
No. 336 





<> 


Airubber Sectional Mattresses 

The original and only sectional air 
mattresses made. Patented. Have cross- 
wise air chambers and are made in two 
or three sections, laced together. Be- 





sides the No. popular widths are 
No. 318—25” x 26%”, 3 see.- $21.00 
No, 319—30" x 40” 3 . 25.00 
No. 342—42” x 26%", 3 “ — 34.50 
No. 317—48” x 261%", 9 39.00 
Sections fold easily at lacings, for 
daytime storage without deflating. Also, 











individual sections make _ excellent 
safety boat pads, camp cushions and 
go-light beds Ask about speed-boat 
pads—imany sizes 
<> 
Airubber Camp Pillows 
The popular Sleepezy, No. 381, size 
13° = hg made of. khaki jean is 
$2.50. No. 391, size 10” x 16”, khaki 
jean —$2 00. No. 392, size 10” = 16”, 
eorduroy face—$2.50. Shaped for ear 
comfort 
<> 
Airubber “Bodifit’”’ Cushion 
This famous cushion is popular even 
in England. Used in best automobiles, 
airplanes, speed-boats, everywhere 


Wedge shaped, enables four changes of 
position, Blue, chestnut, golden brown 
or auto-smoke gray corduroy—$5.00. 
Write for Catalog and an Alirubber 
2-quart camp water carrier FREE. 


NewYorkRubber Corp., Box47, Beacon,N.Y. 
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RES rubber 
fh One-piece or Sectional 
Best by Far CAMP MATTRESS 


The three sec- 
tions are laced 
together 


Soft as you slept when the cow jumped over the 
moon. Miles away from the old camp hip and shoul- 
der aches. Safe from dangerous ground moisture and 
underdraft. On your Airubber Camp Mattress you get 
comfort and rest that fill your days with the joy of 
life. Smoothing the hardest trails, lulling the stiffest 
head winds. Invaluable sleep! Precious air mattress! 
Made of strong, durable khaki jean, rubberized inside. 
All-vulcaniz zed—no cement. Patented. Restricted air 
passages prevent “rolling”. Improved fast valve with 
two caps, for blowing or pumping. Soft, dry, ventilated, 
easiest beds kept clean, being washable. By far the 
lightest, most compact and portable—completely non- 
rigid. 
Airubber Sectional Mattress shown, No. 33 36—size 36” x 80”, 
three sections, price $30. No. 550 ‘Light Six’’—one- piece, 25” 
x 75”, price $16. No. 517 “‘Little Six’’—one-piece, 26%” x 48”, 





Alrubber equipment is 
sold by all best camp out 


> yfitters. Always look for the 
Z. er trade mark. If not sup- 


DEPARTMENT  piied, please write to us. 








Trade Mark 











On YOUR 
VACATION 
THIS 
SUMMER:. 














Enjoy radio reception with 
this compact receiver 





TRAV-LER. 


No matter what kind of a vaca- 
tion you are planning for this 
summer, whetherit’sin aseaside 
cottage or on a camping trip, a 
Trav-LerPortable RadioReceiver 
will bring you constant recep- 
tion of your favorite programs. 


With all the reproduction quali- 
ties of a higher-priced set, the 
Trav-Ler weighs only 23 pounds 
complete with batteries. It is 
only a bit bigger than a portable 
typewriter. 


You can use an aerial with the 
Trav-Ler. A wire strung between 


TRAV-LER MFG. CORPORATION 


* 
New York St. Louis «.» Chicago 4 a? 
America’s largest exclusive manufacturers ea 
of self-contained, portable radio receivers SA + 
SSS 


two trees is enough. Itsdistance 
power will surprise you. 


Also ideal for the home as a sec- 
ond set and for small apart- 
ments, hospitals, hotel rooms, 
country homes and lake or sea- 
side cottages. 


See the new Trav-Ler models at 
your radio dealer or write direct- 
ly to us for full description of 
this popular radio entertainer. 
Price $57.50 including built-in 
speaker and loop antenna but 
less tubes and batteries. Prices 
slightly higher on Pacific coast. 


“3 ove 
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after the same general manner as the 
miner. In some cases the single inside 
upright is no special disadvantage, es- 
pecially when the tent is semi- pyramidal 
and not a full pyramid such as the miner. 
But if you wish to keep the pole outside 
of the tent entirely, cut it a foot or two 
longer than peak height, plant it out front, 
take a hitch around its upper end with a 
rope attached to the peak and then guy 
the other end of the rope to the ground. 

To pitch a wedge tent you first stake 
down the four corners. A ridge pole cut 
in the woods, supported by a crotched 
upright at either end, is an approved 
method of support. Preferable in some 
respects, is a pair of sheared poles at each 
end. Sometimes the crotch of a tree will 


‘support one end of the ridge pole. Not 


infrequently a wedge tent sets best when 
suspended from its ridge pole by a series 
of outside tapes, especially when the pole 
is a limber sapling that bends. Shorten 
tapes where the pole sags most. The same 
goes for a wall tent. 

A rope ridge may be used instead of a 
pole. If there are not two trees handy 
to string it between, use the outside up- 
right scheme just described; an upright 
at either end of the tent. Stretch the rope 
pretty taut whenever you use a rope 
ridge. Otherwise, the tent will sag and 


wrinkle. 
To pitch an army pup tent, spread the 
two shelter halves on the ground, side 





Photo by O. H. Bruning 


An albino squirrel from Gluculz Lake, 
British Columbia 


by side. One end of each half has the 
shape of a triangle. Both these triangles 
should point in the same direction: to the 
rear. The two halves are buttoned to- 
gether in this position. 

With two men pitching, the easiest way 
is for one man to raise the front end on 
its upright and hold it there while the 
other fellow pegs down the front corners 
and runs a guy rope out front. The same 
general proceeding is then followed at the 
rear. 

You can get headroom out of an army 
pup tent by adding side walls; a strip of 
tent material to each shelter half. 

To pitch a wall tent, lay the ridge pole 
on the center line with the ridge of the 
tent over it. Tie the door flaps of the tent 
together at the bottom. Drive a peg at 
each corner and attach the corner wall 
loops. Crawl inside and raise the ridge 
pole. Attach the corner guy ropes and then 
the rest. Lastly, peg down the rest of the 
wall. 

When pitching any kind of tent, pitch 
it to stand taut and trim. A tent that sags 
or wrinkles is much more likely to leak 
than one that is taut. Very often it makes 
all the difference between getting soaked 
or remaining bone dry. Also, the wind 
plays the old Harry with a sagging tent. 
Sometimes a tent that has been water- 
proofed will let through water if you allow 
it to sag. 

Yet, a camper is up against it to some 





ss =. 
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extent in the case of unwaterproofed 
cloth in that he has to loosen guy ropes 
during wet weather to allow for shrink- 
age. But don’t allow any more sagging 
than necessary. One great advantage of 
waterproofed cloth is that it doesn’t shrink 
and you don’t have to loosen guy ropes. 
But the ropes should be waterproofed 
also. 

When striking a wall tent, first remove 
all pegs save those holding the four cor- 
ner guy ropes. If there are four men about, 
let each hold one of these guy ropes and 
gently lower the tent to ground. 


HEN folding up a wall tent, fold 

it first at the ridge with the bottoms 
of the walls even, Then, fold the triangu- 
lar ends toward the middle, making a 
large rectangle. Fold the tent in two, twice. 
Throw all guy ropes on with the excep- 
tions of the second from each end. Fold in 
the ends and run the two remaining guy 
ropes around the bundle. 

When folding any tent, make it a point 
to smooth out the cloth as you proceed. 
Otherwise, it’s pretty sure to wrinkle. 

There’s only one best way of folding a 
tent, although the method may vary with 
the type of tent. If you buy a tent that 
you don’t know about, get the salesman 
to demonstrate how it should be folded. 
Or, if it’s shipped to you from a distance, 
unfold it leisurely with the view to ac- 
quiring an accurate idea of how it’s folded. 
Then, wherever you strike camp, use the 
same system. 

When striking a large pyramidal tent, 
leave the rear wall pegs attached for the 
time being and throw the tent toward the 
rear. This brings it to the ground with 
the three remaining walls and the door 
on top. 


CAN A FOX CLIMB A TREE? 


E have often been asked this ques- 

tion. In fact, it has been put to us 
so many times, that we decided to pass 
the buck and start a discussion on this 
subject. 

We know, of course, that a fox will go 
up a tree that is on a slant. The gray fox, 
especially, is inclined to do this. But will 
any fox, red or gray, climb a tree that 
is perfectly straight? That is what we 
want to know. 

We will let you know what we think 
about it a little later. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
BOOKS ABOUT LOG CABINS 


CampinGc Eprror: 

am figuring on building a camp this sum 
mer. As I have been reading Fretp anp STREAM 
magazine for the past fifteen or twenty years, 
I remember several times you have shown pic- 
tures of different camps and the construction 
of them. 

I want to know if you have any books for 
sale showing floor plans for camps? Thank you 
for any information you may be able to give. 

A. H. Hammonp. 

Ans.—There are several good books published 
on the building and design of log cabins. The 
most recent one, and probably one of the best 
is a book entitled The Real Log Cabin by Ald- 
rich. There is also another good book entitled 
Camps, Log Cabins and Lodacs by Brimmer. 

CampPtnc Epttor. 


TRAILERS FOR MOTOR CAMPING 


Campinc Eprtor: 


We are contemplating a trip to Florida and 
thence to Los Angeles very shortly. Our party, 
which will consist of five, is desirous of stopping 
along the road at various times and places. As we 
ore all inexperienced, we are coming to you for 

elp. 

One of our party has suggested taking a port- 
able tent, also portable folding cots and a gas- 
oline stove. I am of the opinion that we should 
purchase a trailer, which when opened is like 
a small bungalow. Seeing that we might pitch 
camp for an indefinite period in one place, to my 
way of thinking this would be more practical, 
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“THANK GOD! 
WE HAVE 


LIGHTS” 


T ONE o’clock in the morning, March 13, 1928, a crushing wall of water 

burst the St. Francis dam and sluiced down a defenseless valley. As 

the power lines crashed, the city of Santa Barbara was plunged into instant 
pitchy darkness. 

At St. Francis Hospital in Santa Barbara a major operation was being 
performed. Two obstetrical cases were in process. The lights went out— 
and then, after seconds only, though they seemed as long as hours, the lights 
came on again. The only lights in all that chaos... 

St. Francis Hospital, a short time before, had installed a Kohler Electric 
Plant for emergency use. It was connected to start automatically whenever 
the regular city current failed. When the St. Francis dam broke, the Kohler 
Electric Plant was ready. 


Summer camps use Kohler Electricity 


Many hospitals—and many theatres, too— have put in Kohler Electric Plants 
as emergency equipment, impressed by the very remarkable trustworthiness 
that these capable machines have shown in every kind of service. 

No less noteworthy is the preference won by these plants among owners 
of summer camps and cottages, who especially value the convenience of 
110-volt current and the absence of storage batteries. Mail the coupon for 
information about models from 800 watts to 10 K. W. 


KOHLER OF KOHLER 


Kohler Co. ELECTRIC PLANT S Shipping Point 


Founded 1873 Sheboygan, Wis. 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF KOHLER PLUMBING FIXTURES 


Re SS A A A AA a NR ROSS OE Ce Rh eT Ah A I) ee Re ee ae aR ee 
Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. FS 6-29 
Gentlemen: Please send the Kohler Electric Plant catalogue. 
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Jee HEDLITE 


A flashlight is essential to a sports- 
man these days but its mighty 


inconvenient to hold the ordinary 

of ight when you want to 
make use of both hands. This 
Barney & Berry Hedlite, however, 
fastens to your head with a com- 
fortable wide-web elastic band. It 
tilts at any angle, lights wherever 


you look and, with its battery 
tucked away in a pocket or clipped 
to your belt, it frees both your 
hands. Just the light for a camping 
or motoring trip and just as useful 
back at home. Made in two styles: 


B-1430 Focusing (360 ft. range) - - $2.95 
B-1030 Diffusing Light ---- - -- 23 
(Batteries extra) 


One of many Barney & Berry Flash- 
lights —a light for every need. 
Ask your dealer. 
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VENT PAL TENT) 30% 
ably. DOUBLE VENTILATING ROOF. Write for {ree catalogue 


sumples and prices. 
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MELLUS BROS. & CO. Inc. Since 1902 
sos East 4th St. Los Angeles, Calif. 











New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 





; BF se Pas fi ie ae os o : 
SUMMER HOME ON 
WHEELS 


proof tent and an ice box. 
Write today for catalog and prices 








Less bulk, less weight . . . more comfort, more convenience 


when you travel with Hodgman Air Beds! 


OU go camping for pleasure... not for so many 

days hard labor... and what a difference your 
Hodgman air bed will make! Three minutes to 
inflate it ... place it anywhere (damp, rocky, un- 
even ground if you must) ... and you're ready for 
the best night’s rest you ever had... the air beneath 
cushions every movement of your body .. . you 
wake refreshed, stimulated, alive to the joy of the 
new day ... in a jiffy you deflate your air bed, roll 
it into a compact bundle the size of a blanket 
roll... weight 6 to 15 Ibs. according to size... 
rubberized air container cleans easily, lasts years. 


For as little as $13 
+ you can buy outdoor sleeping comfort that, 


100 


once enjoyed, you'll never do without. YOUR 
SPORTING GOODS MERCHANT will show you 
Hodgman Air Beds... or if he can’t, write us. 


HODGMAN RUBBER CO., 16 Tripp St., Framingham, Mass. 
eee eee eases eee sees esas essesase 
Hodgman Rubber Company 16 Tripp St., Framingham, Mass. 
Send FREE--32-page HANDBOOK, **How 
to Sleep Comiortably Out of ‘Doors. 








The Clare Auto Tour Trailer is equipped 
with comfortable beds, a 12 x 14 ft. water- 


CLARE MFG. CO., Clare, Mich. 





Do you think the trailer practical for such a 
large party? If not, what kind of tent is pref- 
erable, balloon silk or regular canvas duck? 

Do we at any time come in contact with the 
law in any state while carrying firearms? 

Cuas. B. PENELL. 

Ans.—You are up against a problem which on 
the face of it seems quite difficult. Experience, 
of course, is a great thing in auto camping, or 
any other sport, but lack of it need not deter you 
from having a pleasurable trip. 

It is a difficult matter to speak about the com- 
parative values of trailers as against camping 
outfits. Trailers are very compact, quick to as- 
semble and comfortable in the extreme. The one 
difficulty with the trailer is the initial expense. 
If you intend to engage in auto camping for 
years to come, then you would be very wise in 
purchasing a trailer. If not, it is a rather too 
expensive proposition to consider for one season 
only. As far as equipment is concerned, there 
are any number of trailers on the market which 
come completely equipped. 

Regarding material for tents, balloon silk is 
lighter, more compact and more easily assembled. 
It will not, however, wear as long as common 
duck. Balloon silk tents usually cost consider- 
ably more than duck tents. 

Answering your last question, every state in 
the Union now has laws regulating the trans- 
pextetion and use of firearms. You will have to 
ook up the laws of all of the states through 
which you intend to travel. In general, if you are 
interested in hunting, the thing to do is to pick 
out the state which affords the best sport possi- 
bilities and buy a non-resident hunting license 
if you happen to be there when the seasons are 
open. Confine your sporting activities to that 
State. 

Camptnc Eprtor. 


CANADIAN DUTY ON SPORTING GOODS 


CampinGc Epiror: 

I am planning on going on a camping trip on 
foot to Canada next summer. I intend to take 
my .22 calibre rifle along to use for target 
practice, and my fishing tackle. Will you let me 
know if I will have to pay duty on my things? 

F. H. Frasarp. 

Ans.—When you cross the United States 
border into Canada, it is necessary to leave a 
deposit on all sporting equipment, such as guns 
and fishing tackle. The way it is generally hand- 
led is that you are asked by the customs inspec- 
tor what you value your equipment at and you 
generally pay a deposit of about one-third of 
this amount. This is returned when you again 
cross the border to return to this country. 

CampPinc Eprtor. 


A TENT FOR GENERAL USE 


Camptnec Epitor: 


I am going to purchase a tent for general 
use. It will have to accommodate a family of 
two adults and two children, both on weekend 
camping trips and on trips that will last for 
several weeks. I will be very glad to have your 
opinion as to the most satisfactory tent for 
this purpose. Please specify the type of tent 
best suited for this purpose, and the weight of 
material. 

Ease of erection and strength after erection 
are of importance as one of the places we 
will camp at will be in unprotected sections at 
the seashore where there will be little protection 
from the winds. 

Rarpu C, Craic. 

Awns.—A good type of tent which you will per- 
haps find satisfactory is that known as _ the 
wall tent, either rectangular or square. As a 
general thing it has been found that it is most 
satisfactory to have two living in a tent, al- 
though some prefer to get a tent large enough 
to accommodate four people comfortably. 

For two people, our suggestion would be that 
you get either a 9 x 9 or a 9 x 12, and for 
four people nothing smaller than a 12 x 14. 
A tent of this kind will perhaps be heavy and 
cumbersome for a weekend trip, but where you 
are going to camp for any great length of time 
permanently, it is generally the most satisfac- 
tory type of tent. : 

ne of the best materials for tents of this 
kind is known as Army duck and in order to 
stand the conditions to which you want to 
subject it, about a ten ounce waterproof stand- 
ard duck would be most satisfactory, and an 
eight ounce weight for the fly. Of course, if 
the tent is well waterproofed it would not be 
absolutely essential for you to have a fly, but 
under a good many conditions it will be found 
very useful. F 

It will protect you from amg get heavy 
rains and also from excessive heat and_ cold. 
It might also be a good plan to get a fly that is 
big enough so you could have an extension 
over the front part of your tent. You can then 
use this as a sort of a dining camp. 

There are a great number of different types 
of tents on the market and any of the leading 
manufacturers make entirely satisfactory ones. 
You will find a number of these listed in the 
advertising columns of Fie.p AnD STREAM. 

Campinc Epirtor. 


(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 
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2° spent—*200 saved! 


SURFING FOR POMPANO 
(Continued from page 73) 


ing back and forth, trolling for kingfish. 
Suddenly a speed boat left the destroyer, 
and captured two of these seaskiffs. They 
were not loaded with fish, either. The de- 
stroyer then proceeded to Fort Lauder- 
dale with the unfortunate rum runners 
in tow. 

Not more than a week later, Jack 
De Mott stopped unexpectedly at my home 
with the welcome news that he had just 
flown over “a couple of miles of pompano 
up by Olympia.” 

“The surf was black with fish!” said 
Jack excitedly. 

Within a few minutes we had bought all 
the live clams available at the fish mar- 
kets, and were on our way by automobile 
to Olympia, some twenty miles to the 
north. 

“If there was a place to land up there, 
we wouldn't waste time driving up in this 
flivver,” said Jack as he “gave her the 
gun. 

The little car boiled and snorted, but, 
luckily for us, refused to take the air. 

Late that afternoon, when our supply 
of clams ran out, we had taken a great 
basketful of pompano from the foaming 
surf of Olympia Beach—at least a dozen 
apiece. On the way home we stopped at 
Jupiter Inlet. Jack proved himself a cham- 
pion fisherman by catching three of 
the largest bluefish I had seen that year. 


NLY a short time after this fishing 

trip I received the news that Jack had 
been killed in an airplane accident. Close 
friend of Chamberlin and Acosta, better 
aviator than DeMott never piloted a ship. 
The angling fraternity never knew a truer 
sportsman. Jack was killed when the plane 
of a student flyer, whom he was instruct- 
ing, crashed near West Palm Beach. 

There was one week last spring when 
the fishing was a little better than at any 
other time during the long pompano sea- 
son. Following a cold spell, the wind began 
blowing from the Gulf Stream, and for a 
week a southeaster kept all fishing boats 
in the harbor. Pompano fairly swarmed 
in the roaring surf, and every evening 
there was unusually fine sport on the 
beaches. 

Each day my friends and I were catch- 
ing ten, twelve, fifteen and even twenty 
large pompano apiece in a few hours of 
casting just before sunset. One night I 
left my rod case on the beach. Return- 
ing for it next morning with tackle and 
bait, I caught eight pompano before seven 
o'clock. The beautiful, silvery pompano, 
when caught on sunny mornings, quickly 
changes color, until it seems half flashing 
silver, half polished gold. 

With eight of these gold spangled pom- 
pano, I drove seven miles home to break- 
fast, leaving soon after on a business trip. 
With more time, I suppose I could have 
taken four or five times as many fish. 
Several anglers who said they fished until 
noon reported catches of more than thirty 
pompano apiece. 

My account of pompano fishing would 
be incomplete without something about 
how to prepare this splendid fish for the 
table. Dr. James A. Henshall calls it the 
most delicious of all fishes, and tells of 
eating broiled pompano on his first trips 
to Florida, half a century ago. Says 
David Starr Jordan, eminent authority 
on angling: “The true pompano, Trachi- 
notus carolinus, is one of the finest of all 
food fishes, ranking with the Spanish 
mackerel and to be cooked in the same 
way, only by broiling.” 

After scraping to remove scales, which 
are small and very few in number, split 
the fish along both sides of the back-bone. 












Because I 
sent for this 


-. stamp 


saved me $200 on 
the used car IJ 
bought’”’—thousands of people will 
tell you that! Because thousands of 
people, before buying a used car last 
year, spent 2f to: get this booklet 
“How to judge a used car.” 

They found out what to look for 
and what to avoid in used cars. They 


Pledge to the Public 
on Used Car Sales 


1 Every used car is conspicuously marked 

with its lowest price in plain figures, 
and that price, just as the price of our 
new cars, is rigidly maintained. 


All Studebaker automobiles which are 
sold as CERTIFIED CARS have been 
properly reconditioned, and carry a 


30-day guarantee for replacement of 
defective parts and free service on ad- 
justments. 


Every purchaser of a used car may 
drive it for five days, and then, if not 
satisfied for any reason, turn it back 
and apply the money paid as a credit 
on the purchase of any other car in 
stock—new or used. (It is assumed 
that the car has not been damaged in 
the meantime.) 


— 
© 1928 The Studebdsker Corporation of America 





gotthe benefit of years of experience 
spent in used car buying by 
acknowledged experts — men who 
helped to write this free book. They 
spent 2f for insurance against $200 
mistakes! 

In 32 interesting pages you will 
learn the answer to these, and 
many more, used car questions: 
How can you tell the model 
of a used car? What do speed- 
ometers tell? How do you 
avoid “orphans”? How do 
you set a fair price on a used 
car offered by a friend? What 
do code prices mean? Why 
does the Studebaker Pledge 
give you fivedays driving trial? 

Isn’t it worth a 2f stamp to 
know howto wisely invest your 
used car money? Then fill in 
and mail the coupon for your 
copy of “How to judge a used 


car” —now! 





THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION OF AMERICA, Dept. 276, South Bend, Indiana 


Please send me copy of “How to Judge a Used Car” 





| Name.. 


Street 














STUDEBAKER 


Eee Builder of Champions 22eeeeee&g.&..SEE__ 
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ABERCROMBIE’S 
311 Broadway New York City 


Best Camp Equipment 
at Reasonable Prices 


FO only $18 a genuine Abercrombie’s 
One Man Tent like shown above is 
yours. Aberlite fabric, green copper water- 
proofed. Stormproof, bugproof. Only § Ibs. 
Size pitched, 4)’ front, 3’ rear, 
44’. Rolled up, only 14” x 4!4’. Big 
value. Get yours—go light but right. 
Abbielite Sleeping Robe, 8 Ibs.—$24. 


Abbielite Air Mattress, 4 Ibs.—$10. 
Everything you need, best and most practical. 
Write us. Complete Catalog FREE. 


ABERCROMBIES 
CAM 


man ¢ 


TRACE 





Represented in Larger Cities by Best Dealers, 
Founded, Owned and Operated by the Original 
DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE CO. 

Dept. FS 311 Broadway, New York City 


6’ x 


That portion immediately over the eye 
corresponds in excellence to the tender- 
loin of the beef, and should never be 
wasted. Broil under a slow gas flame, 
using plenty of melted butter. Skill and 
experience are necessary to cook the pom- 
pano to perfection. When so prepared, 
bones and all melt in the mouth, im- 
parting a flavor that is indescribably 
delicious. 


FOUR-FOOTED GHOSTS 
(Continued from page 17) 


the hide and stowed the whole in the big 
pack-sack, it was a load for a mule. I had 
removed even part of the bones from the 
hams, improvising a stone ax for the job. 
The sack was overflowing, and there was 
no room within for the great horns; they 
had to hang outside. 

Exactly what that pack weighed I will 
never know. The biggest deer I have ever 
back-packed through coastal woods 
weighed 156 pounds. I could rise with him 
on level ground. But I could not rise with 
this pack-sack of bedeviled ram except by 
working below it on the hillside. At last 
I staggered up to stooped erectness. The 
straps groaned; so did my shoulders! But 
oh, my knees, with every step down-hill! 

It was the rocky stairway down the 
shoulder of the mountain that I dreaded. 
A stumble here spelled that short but sig- 
nificent little word: finis. When I toddled 
down this companionway, I did it on fours 
and took meticulous, scrupulous care that 
I moved only one of those fours at a time. 
Evening was drawing in when, now worn 
down to hundred-yard relays, I struggled 
up to the pup-tent. 

I mention the later harrowing details 
of my hunt, as for me they are a big part 
of it. Recollection of what happened after 
I fired the shots will always give me more 
pride than what went before. The best 
traditions of hunting demand certain, often 
exacting things of a man. They demanded 
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Sunburn 
Mosquitoes 





Cooling, Invisible Zemo 
Brings Quick Relief 


Wherever you go take 





Zemo with you. For relieving sunburn, 
insect and mosquito bites, there’s nothing 
better than this cooling, soothing and an- 
tiseptic liquid. Itching, rashes, prickly heat, 
and poison ivy quickly yield to its touch. 
Get a bottle from your druggist, today, 
35¢, 60¢ and $1.00. 





FOR SKIN 


For Snake Bite 


ANTI-VENOM 
Is a Doctor in Your Pocket! 


This treatment is an absolute antidote for the 
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IRRITATIONS 








venom of ALL poisonous snakes, if used promptly 
and according to directions. Easily carried in the 
pocket, ready for instant use. 

ANTI- 

VENOM 

Outfit 


consists of: 


Hypodermic 
Syringe and 
needle, injec- 
tion tablets, 
solution vial, 
heart stimu- 
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that I pack two halves of my quarry off 
that mountain. But this could not be. For 
once, as I rested close to the moraine, en 
route campward, I saw a golden eagle 
circling low up there above the skyey 
pastures. Then there came from afar the 
croak of a raven in the sky. High over the 
mountainside he winged, straight as an 
arrow, downward toward the kill. 


lant tablets, 
ligature for 
making tour- 
niquet and 
complete di- 
rections; all 
packed in a 
strong nickel- 
plated case 
about the size 
of an ordi- 
nary cigarette 
box. Sent pre- 
paid to any 
point on re- 
ceipt of $2.50. 


THE MONARCH DRUG CO. 
San Diego, California 








JoyousCampStops! 
Full Rest! Comfort! 
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BAGGING A BENGAL TOM-CAT 
(Continued from page 29) 


enough against a lighted background. 

When we got back to camp, Defosse 
tried to cheer me up with the news that 
he had shot a bison cow for bait that 
morning and had put it out in a very 
“likely” strip of jungle to the northwest, 
where a big tiger was known to range. 
But I was hard to cheer. What good did 
it do to put out baits, when I could never 
catch the tiger on them? I had had three 
tigers come to the baits at night, but they 
were too wise to stay there till after dawn 
or to return during the day. 

As a matter of duty next morning I crept 
up to all the baits in turn. Sure ’nough, 
the one where the sergeant and I had 
waited the night before had been torn up 
later in the night and half of it dragged 
away. Fresh tiger tracks were all over 
the place, and he had even left the prints 
of his great claws where he had scratched 
around, cat-fashion! But I’d be shot in the 
back before I'd sit in that blind all day 
again for nothing. I’d hunt something else 
during the day and come back here again 
at night. 

The guide and I trailed a herd of bison 
the rest of that day. He did some wonder- 
ful tracking, but we never came up with 
the animals, as we had to break off in the 
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Camper’s Favorite, for Years! 
300 miles clicked off—days end— 
then you appreciate camping the 
_— way! Restful chairs to lounge 
. meals quickly, easily prepared 
with a Lincoln kitchenette . . . served 
on a real table. A soft, homelike bed 
. luxurious sleep. Perfect rest! Magic 
journeying! No pack-fiddling. Folds in 30 
seconds. Packs into smallest space. All 
steel. Less bulky. Less weight. Never 
warps or binds. Durable. Wear and tear 
proof. Styles, sizes for all needs. Low priced. 
See them, now, at dealers. Send for 
handsomely illustrated, FREE camp book! 
MeGREW MACHINE COMPANY 
1105 No, 22 St. Lincoln, Nebraska 


Write for FREE Catalog! 
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MOTOR CAMP OUTFITTERS 
159-06 Jamaica Ave., L,I. NY. 


ELIMINATE THAT 
Pa) 
* OUT-HOUSE 
! with a modern sanitary Wolverine 
ne) Toilet. No sewers—Easy to 
xt install—Low cost and low up- 
keep—Ideal for cottages, subur- 
ban homes, resorts. Meets approval 
Health Boards — Thousands 
> in use—Satisfied users every- 
"y _ where. 











Trailer Only $38.50 


Timken Bearings 
Shock Absorbing Spring 
Draw Bar—Automobile con- 
Struction throughout. 





Write for complete circular. 


DAIL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
800 Main St. Lansing, Mich. 


We also sell all kinds 
of trailer o. 

rite for circular today 

STANDARD TRAILER CO., Cambridge Springs, Pa. 
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middle of the afternoon so that I might 
try once more to surprise a tiger at sup- 
per on one of the three baits. Two of them 
had not been touched, and the third, we 
decided, had been torn up so badly that 
the canny old midnight prowler ‘would 
not come back without fresh bait. 

As we were following the bison trail 
that day we came to a quiet jungle pool 
where thousands of the big, green fruit- 
pigeons were eating the white berries of 
some variety of rattan vine. The birds 
were almost as brilliantly colored as a 
parrot. Two that I shot later with the 
Springfield were most delicious eating and 
almost as large as a teal duck. 

That day, too, I got a bare glimpse of a 
peculiar bird about the size of a buzzard, 
running through the thicket with a hob- 
bling, awkward gait. Of the half dozen I 
came across during my tramping about 
in Anam, I never saw one fly, and I had 
neither time enough to get in a shot at 
one nor to identify positively the species 
in any case before the bird was gone into 
thick cover. 

That night my sergeant and I and two 
of the Mois started out on one of the 
bull-carts to get fresh meat for camp and 
bait for my wily, late-dining tiger. With 
our headlights hissing and sputtering and 
flashing right and left and the Mois’ palm- 
leaf torches smoking and blazing luridly, 
we must have looked like a British battle 
cruiser lit up for the King’s birthday. 
We sounded more like a squadron of 
tanks as we squeaked and jolted over 
rocks and fallen trees and tore and crashed 
through brush and over small trees. What 
a bull-cart can live through in the way 
of rough going is unlimited ; and by the 
same token, what the deer of that country 
will stand for in the way of noise is 
amazing. 


oo near camp we saw two pair of 
sambur eyes, but they wouldn't stand 
for a shot. A little farther along I saw an- 
other pair of big eyes nearer the ground. I 
thought, than a sambur’s should be, and 
they kept moving from side to side very 
peculiarly. Defosse had said a tiger often 
did like that. I jumped off the cart for a 
steadier hold, and very carefully eased off 
my trigger. The eyes disappeared at the 
shot, but there was a great thrashing about 
and commotion in the breast-high grass, 
then quiet. 

I didn’t know whether I had hit a deer 
or a tiger. The Mois, having noticed the 
peculiar sidewise movement of the eyes, 
protested volubly and refused to follow 
when I started toward the commotion. I 
wasn’t so beastly well pleased myself at 
the idea of wading out into this tall, wet 
grass after Heaven-knew-what; but I 
couldn't let all these natives know that a 
white man felt any embarrassment at 
dragging wounded tigers, spitting and 
snarling, out of a little patch of elephant 
grass any old night in the week. I kicked 
myself gingerly forward, nerves on edge 
—not to mention hair—and my sergeant 
and one Moi came along. I shudder to 
think what would have happened if some 
one had come up behind any of us and said 

300!” His badly trampled remains would 
still be cluttering up that jungle. 

We found where the animal had fallen; 
but nothing was there but heavy smears of 
blood, and the grass was so terribly thick 
that we never could find a track. We fol- 
lowed the trail of blood through the bent- 
down grass for about a hundred yards, 
until it disappeared in an impenetrable 
thicket of thorn trees along a creek. I 
was very sorry I wounded the creature, 
whatever it was, and then failed to get 
it; but rather glad it hadn’t got us. I didn’t 
choose to go into those brambles after 
it; if I’m going to be brought to bay 
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without difficulty 


HE GILKIE Camp Trailer is not 
only a continual source of new 
thrills for the tourist and camper but 
it actually produces a travel economy 
that brings the infinite beauties of 
nature to every automobile owner’s 


back door. 


A Gilkie Camp Trailer is a modern 


bungalow and possesses all the com- 
forts and conveniences of your own 
home and when on the road trails per- 
fectly in the tracks of the automobile 
over every foot of your route. 

Extra large Timkin roller bearings and the 
famous Gilkie ball and socket hitch reduces 
the pull on your car to the minimum. Its low- 
hung principle gives perfect roadability at 


any speed. Two full-size 54” house beds, 
spacious interior and the all-steel kitchenette 
gives protection and comfort to your party 
regardless of weather conditi and c 
site. 


"Dear Mr. Gilkison: 


I have just returned from a motor trip of 
7600 miles, through Yellowstone Park, 3 
ington, Oregon, California, and back the Santa 
Fe Trail, using a Gilkie Trailer on the entire 
trip. The Gilkie will surely go over all kinds 
of roads, as I pulled most of the Western 
mountain passes, forded streams, made bad 
etc., with the least trouble. There 
is absolutely no side-sway, it tracks the car 
perfectly and the pull on the car is scarcely 
noticeable. The Gilkie surely made our trip 
most economical and delightful.” KARL 
ROTH, Secretary, Braden Manufacturing 
Company, Terre Haute, Indiana, 
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Before planning your vacation and outings for the coming 
season ask us to give you pictures and infor 


E. P. Gilkison & Sons satiate 


Camp Trailer. 





Also manufacturers of the 
Famous Gilkison Service, Lug- 
gage and Boat Trailers. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 





1310 Wabash Avenue, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Send me additional information, photographs and prices on the Gilkie 





E. P. GILKISON & SONS COMPANY 


1310 Wabash Avenue, Terre Haute, Indiana 





RED HEAD BRAND #525 
Fishing — Hunting Coat 


The ideal year *round outdoor util- 


ity coat for 


Fishermen! 
Campers! 


en and hunters. Write for free cir- 


Made of medium weightforest brown cular describing 


regimental duck. 
heavy clothing. Has four large pleat- 
ed outside and two inside pocketsfor 
ackle, shells, matches, etc. 
Also a slicker lined game or fish 
pocket extending entire width of coat 
that can be easily washed to keep it 
free from odors. 


ALWARD-—ANDERSON- 
SOUTHARD CO. 
925-29 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Sold by leading sporting 
— Sootuere dont 

ers. If your dealer can 

supply you, write us. 
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HOT MEALS 
ON THE TRAILY 
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HOw good hot meals taste on hikes and trips. 
And it’s so easy to cook them with the little 
Sterno Stove. It heats, boils, broils and fries. 
Makes hot soup—crisp bacon—sizzling eggs—even 
cooks steaks, chops. Makes delicious toast, steam- 
ing coffee. Yet Sterno Stove folds flat (smaller than 
a pie-plate). Just right to slip in bag or knapsack. 
Use Sterno Stove at home too. Fine for camping. 
Has hundreds of uses. Heats solder for radio parts. 
Melts glue for making planes. You'll find many 
ways to use this handy, portable stove. 

Sterno Canned Heat supplies the fuel. Safe— 
burns solid. No sparks, smoke, cinders. Buy it 
at your local dealer, and see Sterno Cooking 
Utensils. Send 10c for special Sterno Stove. 
peor. FS-6, Sterno Corp. (Est. 1887), 9 E. 37th 

» New York City. 


Pesemiy cnc Sa FS-6, S TERN O 
Ney Vor. y, CANNED HEAT 


New York, N. 
Gentlemen: I enclose 10¢ for Special 
Sterno Stove and new Cook 


























Experienced Campers 
“know their tents” 


Anything less than the dependable all-weather 
protection of a Carpenter tent is just as bad 
as no protection at all Experienced campers 
know this. Thousands of them save money by 
using the same Carpenter tents year after year. 


Everything for Camping 


Carpenter tents stand up in all weather. Auto 
tents, fabricated by Carpenter's expert tent- 
makers, fold compactly to fit the running board. 


Write today for our catalog No. 600. It tells 
all about camping—lists everything to take. 


Geo-B-CARPENTER & Co. 


TENTS—AWNINGS—FLAGS 





Tentmakers for 89 years 


440 North Wells Street Chicago, Ill. 
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somewhere, I can think of a number of 
more convenient places than a lot of thorn 
trees. 

A little later I gave my sergeant the shot 
at a pair of undoubted sambur eyes, and 
he killed a fine big ten-pointer with a bul- 
let through the ‘throat. About an hour 
afterward I got another deep- and fast- 
breathing exercise when I saw a pair of 
big eyes in a leaning tree. 

I was becomingly attired in Defosse’s 
“Easter bonnet” headlight, which was com- 
fortable but quite top-heavy. I was shooting 
the .35 rifle, which gives you much the 
same sensations and “effects as taking a 
mule by the small of the stock and press- 
ing your face and jaw firmly, as the regula- 
tions don’t advise, against the point of his 
hock until he lowers you gently to the 
ground. 

The sergeant’s light had burned down 
by this time and the Mois’ torches were 
giving out a great deal more smoke than 
light. Suddenly I saw these eyes up in a 
leaning tree—eyes that looked as big as 
those ‘of a leopard. I stopped the cart as 
quickly as possible, stood up in it, and 
fired. My recoil-pad prevented any actual 
splintering of bones, but that misbegotten 
son-of-a-field-gun kicked me clean out 
from under my headlight. It fell off and 
went out. 


T the same time, I heard the animal 

tumble heavily out of the tree and start 
scrambling around. Bad odors of brim- 
stone and escaping acetylene gas were very 
noticeable. My sergeant quickly got me 
lit up again, and I saw that some kind of 
black and yellow cat was headed our way 
—wounded but still very much alive. It 
looked from that distance like a small 
leopard, and I hastily shot again. 

Again this mulish rifle kicked me loose 
from my headlight and a whole series of 
word-pictures. Much  scuffling, match- 
scratching and lashing on of headgear 
ensued; but with the help of God and my 
sergeant, I was soon sending out refulgent 
beams again—most of which were reflected 
right back at me by the fiery red eyes of 
my cat. It had stopped behind a bush 
twenty-five yards away, and I hastened 
to jump off the cart for a steadier shot. 

I hit the ground pretty hard, and .my 
headlight fell off, its weight jerking the 
rubber tube loose from the tank. I hoped 
that the cat was keeping the bush between 
us. I also took occasion publicly to deplore 
the fact that I had ever seen this blasted, 
blistering light. Meantime I had broken 
all fire-department records connecting 
that hose, the sergeant had struck another 
match to me, and I was more or less 
bravely beaming again. 

And hi ippily the cat was defunct. He 
was yellow in color only, with black 
spots—a fine, big wildcat about the size 
of a lynx. One of the Mois picked him 
up gingerly and carried him to the front 
of the cart, while I clambered in at the 
back. 

The bulls harbored grave doubts as 
to the propriety of putting that cat aboard. 
Just as I stepped forward into the center 
of the charette to sit down they started 
off suddenly. All my weight was thrown 
on to one foot, and this member of my 
anatomy, followed hurriedly by my leg 
clean to my thigh, went right on through 
the light bamboo-slat floor of the cart. 
I forthwith dispensed with about eight 
inches of quite serviceable skin off the 
front of my shinbone and possibly nine, 
short, square-cornered words off the bot- 
tom of my soul. My headlight very 
properly went out, shrouding the horrid 
scene in a mantle of darkness. But my 
sergeant patiently lit me up again, though 
he was beginning to look bored. 

A little farther along, we saw another 
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pair of big eyes up a tree. Hoping to take 
back a brace of the spotted wildcats, I 
aimed carefully—with the Springfield this 
time—and eased her off. ‘The animal slid 
to the ground, almost decapitated by the 
220-grain, “pinpoint” bullet. It proved to 
be a big, ring-tailed civet- -cat about the 
size of our bobcats, and it had very heavy 
fur, to be in the tropics. It was not tem- 
perate, however, as to aroma, but very, 
very torrid. 

Next morning, after sneaking up to all 


the baits and finding no tiger sign, the 
guide and I started out for bison. I had 


shot several fine specimens in Cambodia 
the year before of the bison they call 
“sladang” up there; but I wanted to see 
whether this was the same animal that 
Defosse called “banteng” here in Anam. 
We soon crossed the fre esh trail of a herd 
of the animals, and started following it. 

The guide was an excellent tracker, and 
I enjoyed watching him work out the trail 
as I followed at his heels, keeping a sharp 
lookout ahead and to the flanks to prevent 
our stumbling on to the animals unawares. 
We followed them for miles to a salt 
lick and away again. At noon, as we were 
about to quit the trail and go into camp, 
I noticed several very much larger tracks 
crossing ours at right angles. 

“Some very large bulls,” said Defosse, 
and we started on the new trail. After fol- 
lowing it ten or fifteen minutes, the guide 
stopped over a particularly clear imprint 
in the clay of a creek bank and waited for 
me to come up. “These are too large for 
the largest banteng bull. They are the 
tracks of a herd of gaur,” he told me. 
“They passed here several hours ago.” 

Great luck, this was! The gaur is the 
largest bovine animal on earth, standing 
from six to seven feet high at the shoulder, 
and having a reputation for truculence 
that made him a trophy, in my eyes, second 
only to the tiger. I had always imagined 
he looked like the great urus or aurochs 
that had roamed over Gaul and Britain in 
Caesar’s day, and I felt as deeply stirred 
as if I were ranging through some pri- 
mordial jungle of the pre-glacial age. 

We started back along the gaur trail 
at once, followed it into a deep. patch of 
jungle about a square mile in extent, and 
circled this completely to see whether the 
herd had stopped in this tangled cover 
over noon. There was no trail leading out. 
The guide said we should come back late 
in the evening, when the great beasts 
would probably leave their noontime bed- 
ding place in the thicket and come out to 
graze ina clearing almost in the center of 
this area. 


E claimed that it was hopeless to trail 

a herd of gaur into jungle and try to 
get a shot; that they invariably sought the 
most impenetrable tangle to bed down in, 
and that they apparently posted sentries 
on their back trail and at other points 
of danger. In fact, the animals are so scarce 
and skittish that Defosse considered it a 
waste of time to come back and look for 
these again; but I had no better sense than 
to hope to come upon them later, and I 
insisted that we try, anyway. 

That evening at about four o'clock, we 
mounted our ponies, rode as near as we 
dared to the jungle where the gaur had 
gone in, and, leaving the horses with two 
Mois, went on afoot. It was about five 
o'clock when we got close to windward 
of the spot where we intended entering 
the jungle. After stalking very carefully 
for fifteen or twenty minutes, crawling 
on hands and knees through the high grass 
and wading several densely timbered 
creeks, we found ourselves on the edge 
of the sheltered clearing in the center of 
this jungle where we hoped to find the 
great “bos gaurus.” 
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The guide signaled me to stay where | 


T was while he crawled farther forward 
behind the last bush to get a better view 
of the whole opening—apparently a long- 
abandoned Moi clearing. He finally reached 
the bush, raised his head slowly behind it 
and, turning toward me, motioned ex- 
citedly for me to come on. 

When I reached him, his face was 
twitching with excitement as he whis- 
pered, “They are here!” 

“Where?” I gasped, not seeing anything 
in the distance and completely overlooking 
the immediate foreground. 

“Right down in those bushes near the 
creek—several cows and calves. I do not 
see the big bull yet, but he is here!” 


And then I saw them—great, dark- 


brown, formless masses in a small thicket. | 


Suddenly a calf jumped excitedly and ran 
toward its mother, and at this commotion 
the old bull raised his great head. He was 
directly in front of us, higher up on the 
creek-bank and near the edge of the jun- 
ele, behind a thick bush; and he was facing 
directly away from us. 

“Shoot! Shoot!” gasped Defosse. 

I have never seen a man more excited 
than the Frenchman was. I raised my rifle, 
but I didn’t know where to aim. All I 
could see was the massive boss of the 
bull’s horns and the hump on his back, 
over the top of the bush. I aimed at the 
hase of his horns, but the guide whispered, 
“Wait! He will turn!” 

(To be concluded) 


THE HOLE IN DOUGHNUT 
POND 
(Continued from page 19) 
we had a good look at it. It would have 
gone to five pounds. 

Fred complained to himself as he strung 
on another worm. I noticed that he 
dropped his bait in the same spot each 
time. It was a narrow channel of black 
water between the rocks. It seemed to 
lead up into a boggy growth—a beaver 
run. 

Fred hooked another, which imme- 
diately shot out through the rocks to the 
deep water where we were fishing. Charles 
looked doubtfully at his string-up, and 
I saw he was on the point of changing 
flies. I shook my head. After Fred landed 
that trout, which proved to be a three- 
pounder, I explained the situation to 
Charles. It was only a matter of a few 
moments to pole our raft up above 
Charles’ point of rocks. By wading, we 
crossed over where we could get at the 
beaver run. 

I can’t go much farther with a pencil. 
Those trout were feeding up the run, 
Fred had luckily discovered. And they 
were hungry trout—real trout. The kind 
one sees once in a while. They were 
fat, well-fed trout. They were as big 
as... a lie. Of course, it was a hard 
place to fish. A place to take turns, and 
a place for gentlemen. 

3ut when the sun came out, they disap- 
peared. Even Fred's gob of worms 
tempted them not in the least. But we 
had taken ten beauties, not counting a 
nice bunch of smaller trout. 

Back to the lean-to, it was necessary 
to consider a return to roads and auto- 
mobiles, and men. 

“About half-way down the pond there’s 
a trail that we should have followed com- 
ing in,” stated Charles. 

“And, also, bogs and a million acres of 
trees,” augmented cheerful Freddy. 

“Listen!” I urged them. 

It was the sound of two men talking 
as they moved along a trail a few rods 
from us. 

“Hey, you!” bellowed Fred. 

The talking stopped. 

“What d'yer want?” some one called. 








CAMPER’S AND 
TOURIST’S BOOK 


Useful Help in Planning Your Summer Outing 


WHATEVER kind of a trip or outing 
you intend to take, “The Camper's 
Blue Book for 1929” will be a valuable 
help, both in making your plans and to 
take along. In it, Claude P. Fordyce, 
Camping Editor of Outdoor Life,and other 
authorities of woods and trail, give use- 
ful advice on such important subjects as 
Kind and Size of Tent; What to Include 
in Your Outfit; How to Choose a Camp- 
Site, etc. 

Thirty leading tent makers have joined 
with usin preparing this complete hand- 
Dealers: Poa? Be pppest tie sen 


Makers of Premax 
Collapsible Steel 
Equipment for 
every type of tent. 
“Premax Equip- 
ment Makes Any 
Tent Better.”’ 


PT-14 
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book on camping and camp equipment. 
Every type of tent for motorist or perma- 
nent camp is shown. A book of practical 
advice that helps you to avoid camping 
mistakes, 

Send now for this free book and plan 
your summer trip with its help. Your 
name and address on the coupon will 
bring you a copy by return mail. 


PREMAX PRODUCTS, INC., 
Dept. FS-3 Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


Premax Products, Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Please send me a Free copy of ‘* The Camper's 
Blue Book for 1929.” 
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Save the fabric 
of TENTS and 

AWNINGS 
repel rain, with 
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NO-BATTERY TORCH 


VAavatex 


IGHTING and killing destructive mildew, repelling 
rain—Vivatex finish keeps tent and awning fabrics 
young and strong. Permanent protection, not a deceptive 
temporary loading of chalk, ochre or greases to soon 
weather out. Tents, Khaki, Green, Gray, White; awn- 
ings, same colors or striped over them. For best service 


A mechanical flashlight requiring No Bat- 
teries. Winding the handle gives a continu- 
ous light anytime—anywhere. Not affected 
by moisture, heat or cold. Guaranteed. 








and least expense in the long run, insist on Vivatexed 


fabrics. Any dealer or maker. Write for folder. 


METAKLOTH COMPANY, Inc. 
Box 400 


Lodi, N. J. 





CAMPBELL MFG. CO., Long Branch, N. J.,U.S. A. 


| Used by Byrd Antarctic Expedition and Colonel 


Theodore Roosevelt Expedition 
















124-128 Atlantic Avenue 


With a Perfection Air Bed 


O cots, no trailers needed. Just open your grip and unroll 
your air bed. Inflated in a jiffy—always insures a comfort- 
able night’s rest. Made of pure rubber with detachable khaki 
cover. Furnished in five standard stock sizes, at pre-war prices. 
A number of our mattresses made 25 years ago, are still in use. 


Send for circular 105 with 
illustrated, complete details. 


Dealers and Agents wanted everywhere. 


eo 


TLANTIC-PACIFIC MEG. CO. 





Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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—for a vacation 
you'll remember 


Completely equipped for the comfort and 
convenience of four adults and two children. 
Safe and reliable. Follows car without drag. 
Easy to erect, easy to pack. Trailer carries 
everything including baggage. When camp 
is up your car is free to come and go. The 
most unique camping outfit ever built. Equip- 
ment includes beds with real springs—high 
off the ground—mattresses, pillows, table, 
shelves, stove, ice box, provision box, electric 
lights; water-proof, inseet-proof tent, poles, 
etc. Ideal for week-end trips or extended 
tours. Will stand up. Made of finest ma- 
terials. 
Four models. Illustrated is No. 5 with Bungalow front. 


Delivery when you want it 
WRITE 
AUTO KAMP TRAILER Co. 


2529 Sheridan Ave. Saginaw, Mich. 








“Go_p Mepar” 


No. 1 Folding Cot 


ALL OUTDOORS 
IS CALLING 


Vacation time is here. The crowd is heeding 
the call of the great outdoors. Packed on the 
running boards of thou- 
sands of cars you see “Gold 
Medal” cots, chairs, beds 
and other camp equipment. 
For all outdoor occasions 
“Gold Medal” folding fur- 
niture and camp equipment 
has been the recognized 
standard for 37 years. It 
offers the ultimate in com- 
fort, convenience and pro- 
tection to your health. 

Before you start away this 
year see your “Gold Medal” 
dealer. He can help you get 
the most out of your days 
in summer camp. All the 
advantages of “Gold Medal” 
equipment may be had for 
only a few dollars. A new 
catalog in four colors is now 
ready. Write for your copy. 


Gold Medal Folding Furniture Co. 
1734 Packard Ave. Racine, Wis. 


‘GOLD MEDAL 


Fold, D asc uv & Pat 





No. 35 
Arm Chair 


No. 13 
Folding Table 
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“Want? Want? We want to know the 
way out!” yelled Fred. 

There was some more talking, and then 
we heard the strangers coming toward us. 

“Why, Jack!” exclaimed Charles. 

Jack and his companion grinned at us. 

“This,” said Charlie, turning to Fred 
and me, “is the fellow who told me 
about Robinson Pond.” 

Fred eyed the grinning Jack doubt- 
fully. “You see,” he said, a little belliger- 
ently, “we found it.” 

“We just come from there,” Jack in- 
formed us. 

“Then what is this?” asked Charles, 
indicating the little pond we had just 
fished. 

“That,” replied Jack, “is Doughnut 
Pond,” and the fellow with him grinned 
some more, 

“Doughnut or pancake, it’s some pond,” 
stated Fred, sitting down to pull on his 
shoes. 

“Yeh?” laughed Jack. 

Then his eyes fell upon our string. 
I don’t mean that his eyes actually fell, 
but they looked as though they might, 
at that. 

“Where'd you get them? Down t’ the 
bog?” 

“Bog?” asked Charles. 

“Yes, you know, Chase Bog.” 

“We never saw any Chase Bog,” de- 
clared Charles. 

“How'd you get in here without seeing 
Chase Bog? The trail crosses it, coming 
up here.” 

“God only knows,” said Fred, speak- 
ing quite reverently, for the first time 
on the trip, “how we got in here. The 
question is, can we get out again?” 

“That’s easy,” said Jack, “but where'd 
y’ get them trout?” 

“Right here!” 

“They’re still wet,” 
panion, 

“Everything is all wet round here,” 
said Jack with an amused laugh. “Come 
on, if you want to get out.” 

It was about a mile from Doughnut 
Pond, alias Robinson, to Chase Bog. We 
crossed this body of water, which is 
about three-quarters of a mile long. Then 
down a trail at its southeast end to big 
Chase Pond; crossed that water to the 
camps on the east side. They showed us 
the trail leading from the camps to Bing- 
ham. Fred suggested that they go out 
with us. 

“Nothing doing,” declared Jack. “Us for 
Chase Bog and the evening fishing. We 
want some more like you fellers got.” 

“But we got those trout at the little 
pond where you found us,” protested 
Charles. 

Jack stuck his tongue in his cheek. 
“That,” he said, “is just what we'll tell 
the next feller.” 


NORTHERN 
GREAT NORTHERNS 


(Continued from page 27) 


and planned to collect about a dozen great 
northerns, all weighing ten to twenty-five 
pounds, for a stupendous photograph. 
Each day, in the hour before dinner, we 
caught three to five of these monsters. 
Try as we would, though, we found no 
way to keep them. We didn’t want to kill 
them, as we were going to turn them back 
alive, and no corral we built ever held 
them. Once we tried a large, metal live- 
stringer, the type that is similar to a 
series of heavy safety pins, but it was a 
wreck the next morning, and every fish 
was gone, They had chewed through a 
rope stringer. So we finally gave up. 
Typical of the habits of this fish are 
these experiences. A big spoon bait will 
last for only three of four encounters, as 


said Jack’s com- 


the feathers are all chewed off and it be- 
comes hopelessly bent. Once a _ pike 
snapped at a paddle tip. Another attacked 
Dick’s line at the midway point on a long 
cast. Seldom would one strike at the be- 
ginning of a cast. They are prone to 
follow the bait until it is nearly at the 
canoe’s side, and then to strike with a 
lunge. They often wait until the bait is 
being lifted out, so their final rush carries 
them partly out of the water. 

It sets one’s nerves a-tingle to have a 
gaping mouth full of sharp. teeth plunge 
out of the dark water at dusk and snap 
at the bait within a few feet of the canoe. 
One must ever be on the alert, for it is 
easy to break a rod or line under those 
circumstances. The swirl and rush that 
climaxes the strike, as the fish turns and 
swims away with its broad back glistening 
above the surface, is another incident that 
is long remembered. 

So if your fishing trips take you into a 
country where the great northern pike 
abounds, don’t pass up an opportunity to 
fish for him. Nearly any bait will do, but 
the large spinning spoon with pork rind 
and red flannel is best. And don’t shoot a 
big muskie or pike, in the manner that 
nine-tenths of them meet their fate in 
northern Wisconsin, for that precludes its 
being returned to the water if you decide 
not to keep it. 


OZARK GOBBLERS 
(Continued from page 44) 


side, pausing on all fours behind an old 
tree trunk fully three feet in diameter. 
After one peep over, Uncle Hank dropped 
flat upon the ground and crawled beneath 
a curve in the stem of the mighty fallen 
monarch, 

I followed and found myself in a snug, 
roofless triangular pen, with my back to 
the big log. A two-foot branch of the 
dead tree and a mass of interlaced smaller 
limbs formed the other two sides. We 
peered through the small heap of oak 
twigs with frost-covered leaves yet at- 
tached which Old Hank had cautiously 
placed upon the immense branch. A drove 
of wild turkeys fed in plain sight. 

I looked at the turkeys and grinned 
at Little Bill. Little Bill grinned back. 
They were about a city block away, and 
very busy turning over decayed chunks 
of dead wood and kicking heaps of fallen 
leaves about. A huge gobbler that glist- 
ened like burnished gold was nearest us, 
farthest from cover—a magnificent bird. 
It was quite evident that the safety of his 
flock was uppermost in his mind, for his 
gaze shifted constantly and his every fac- 
ulty seemed always alert. 

“Ten of ’em!” whispered Little Bill. 

I nodded. I too had counted. Uncle 
Hank shook his head. 

“Three more in the brush yan side,” 
he said, producing that turkey call along 
with a pocket knife, some string and a 
few fishhooks, all cluttered up with smok- 
ing tobacco grains. “Naow cock them guns 
so we won't skeer the turks when I fotch 
’em in shootin’ distince.” 

Uncle Hank set to work. Through the 
glasses I saw the old gobbler stretch his 
neck at the first call. It wasn’t successful 
turkey talk in my estimation, and Uncle 
Hank eyed his turkey bone with a scowl. 
At the second croupy call, the leader of 
the flock retreated hurriedly toward cov- 
er, clucking warningly as he departed. 
Uncle Hank tried again with a like result. 

“The condemned thing’s cracked,” 
growled Uncle Hank, “I reckon I brok- 
ened hit when I set down hard onct yis- 
terday. Mebbe you-all better try the rifle- 
gun, Mr. Bill. I cal’ late we hain’t agoin’ 
to git no nearer.’ 

The actions of the turkeys confirmed 
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- Uncle Hank’s deductions. They began a 






















































e slow, halting retirement from the open, 
d pausing now and then to peck at some- 
4 thing which tempted, the old gobbler in 
- the lead. Little Bill thrust his “rifle- 
O gun” over the log, pushed the leaves away 
e from the line of his sight, sighted care- 
a fully two seconds and fired. A cloud of 
s feathers flew, and the big gobbler went 
'S down. 
Each time I see the performance I 
a delightfully learn all over how skilfully 
e wild turkey gain cover when flushed. They 
D display little of the confusion so common 
P. to game birds, and disappear almost like 
is magic. By the time Little Bill had 
e worked his lever, only one turkey was in 
it sight. His bullet dug dust a foot in front 
d — hurrying hen, and it, too, was CLOSED OPEN 
gs gone. 
it We ran to retrieve Bill’s coveted prize, 
congratulating him upon his excellent aim Fee Ratna Cop —f 
a and counting steps. There was no prize to of the Auto or Your Luggage 
e retrieve. Only a six-inch strip of rolled- 
0 up skin and feathers that Bill’s bullet 
it had plowed from the gobbler’s back— 
aa Comfort for You 
a We followed those birds into the tim- 
it ber and hunted faithfully an hour before ' : ; 
™ we had as much as a glimpse of further Your next trip to the lake or the woods will be comfortable— 
* game. This was a long-range shot at a . if you carry your equipment and luggage in the big, roomy 
le turkey which streaked out of some bushes Kari-Keen Luggage Karrier. 
to a bare ledge, dived off and sailed away, Camping outfits, small trunks, traveling bags, outboard motor, ong 
its big black wings flapping noisily. Bill or hunting equipment—all can be stowed away safely in its 71/4, or 8Y, 
and I each wasted a shell, but we went square feet of space to pack luggage. (Two sizes.) Capacity, 400 
on greatly heartened, laughing at the pounds, 
long strides the turkey had made. A Kari-Keen Karrier will save your car and upholstery and leave 
ld On the way to camp, as the sun sank room for the family or the “gang”. No need to ride mile after 
/ behind = -¥ we pense Ca a mile all cramped up. 
( the middle of three turkeys. snatchec 
th a shot at one which darted behind me. I SWINGS OPEN OR CLOSED 
n think I hit it, but we found neither blood Resembles Bypencacmng an! Cpr. oem ipod and 
nor feather when the excitement was all Steals Gam dimes ao te ee ee 
g, over. Bill’s gun rang out, but it was a bright chromium trimmings. Finished in black or 
to hopeless task, for thick brush impeded lacquer colors to match any model. For all cars since 
1e the effectiveness of his shot. ing : 
er The third turkey alighted in the top Se ene, SA ae ee ae Gets 
° of a small tree and fell fluttering at the — 
ik crack of Bill's rifle in the hands of Uncle . 
- Hank. Kari-Keen Mfg. Co. Inc. 
ly “Hooray!” whooped Bill, rushing for- 2120 East 7th St. Sioux City, Iowa 
ve ward. “Glad somebody can hit some- 
thing.” 
ad Bang! ... Bang! from Bill’s direction 
k. in the semi-darkness. 
id “She was gettin’ away, Uncle Hank,” 
ks Bill’s elated voice came to us. “I had to 
en shoot her again.” 
t- And Bill came back with a good-sized ; ; 
1S, hen dangling in his eagerly upheld right ZZ , 
d. hand. \ CATALOG 
is Uncle Hank grinned. “Why, Mister 
is 3ill,” he said, “I reckon you-all killed | ‘ Spring-Summer 1929 
c- that turkey. Mine’s a-layin’ over yander 
beyond that little sassafras.” eS eens 
It was. , world—use V.L. & A.’s Cat- 
te Seaecemeegite || med With You! 
* HUNTING WITH THE MOVIE oS eae oH 
0 ; I ete. Join them—to get the Atop of Your Automobile 
8 (Continued from page 35) 4 —— too. How many times have you heard the remark “If I only 
‘ on his back under the belly of the RS ey eh 
: horse, with one finger nail torn across, Hy It is now possible to obtain a bed for your camping 
ns kick the horse on the shins, and roll out Yyfy " Catalog trips, as comfortable as the one you have at home; has 
ch ~ ’ g Ly ‘ springs and mattress, requires no space in the car, 
before he gets you. ye = | coe aser anne" 
he The other stunt I called the “toboggan.” ; Reduces the temporatuse in your eat in hot weather. 
is It 1S an extremely graceful glide, head ones aad at all times vr hed tS mete oe ready 
ul first down the horse’s neck when he Wht Up odyy 2 . = —— to be erected at the side of your car in an INSTANT! 
le — .¥ a bunch of agg ms as one VON LENGERKE & ANTOINE THE INSTANT AUTO BED COMPANY 
1. unts nis is especially effective to 39S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 2251 West 45th Ave. Denver, Colo. 
of one’s companions if pulled off on the edge ee. Sut caaseah is 
“< of an icy mountain creek. : Whe i Pen 
d My two big difficulties were with 
It the film itself and the tripod. One of my 
” notes says to keep the film in a “dry, The Genuine Telerana Nova 
4 ag) gerd I “_ as ag ge read py er , foo axes Oh. 
“i ry, warm place,” for the only dry Trout to Tarpon. Tell your hn an 
4 place in the mountains is near a fire. athem from his nearest jobber, or write 
oe The air is very moist. The guides say it ge 
n aap us for free sample. 
almost impossible to keep rust from Leattlé 
ad guns while in the mountains. The metal AS JOE WELSH Box 341 Pasadena Cal. 
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Field and Stream’s 


This is the Story: 


CAMPING IN MAINE 
By M. I. Wright 


N each issue during the past year, I 

have told about various hunting and 

fishing trips that I made in different 

parts of the country within recent 
years. There is one trip, however, that I 
took to Maine a number of years ago with 
three old friends of mine, that I enjoyed 
more than any of the others. We did but 
little fishing and no hunting whatever, as 
August was a poor month for both. In 
fact the hunting season hadn't opened as 
yet and it was about the worst time of the 
vear for fishing. Our main objective was 
to enjoy ourselves by camp- 
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How Wise Are You 


during the summer months. Fortunately, 
most of the black flies and mosquitoes had 
gone and we were not bothered much with 
these pests. 

After a breakfast of wheat cakes and 
coffee, I was all primed for a good hike. 
Joe, my tent mate, and I were washing 
the dishes in the stream. Our two friends 
were just below getting a pail full of 
drinking water, so 1 called to them asking 
them if they wanted to take a hike. They 
fell in eagerly with this suggestion. So 
as soon as we had finished the chores 
around camp, we started out. 

We had gone but a little way, when 
we found an unusually large snake skin. 
Evidently its owner had just shed it, as 
it still felt warm to the touch. This ex- 


Outdoor Knowledge Contest 


It was our intention to make biscuits too, 
but these require a fire with lots of coals. 
Softwood is essential for such a fire and 
though we scouted around for over a half 
hour, we were unable to find any at all. 
So we gave up the idea of biscuits. 

At last we got the fire going and we 
unanimously elected Joe, who was the 
best cook, to broil the steak. Inasmuch as 
this would take almost an hour, the rest 
of us decided to poke around in the vicin- 
ity to see what we could find. 

We had gone only a short distance, 
when I discovered a swarm of bees up 
in an old hickory. On looking up, I spied 
what appeared like a rusty piece of iron 
sticking out of the side of the tree and 
about fifteen feet up. 

On climbing up to it, I 





ing and studying the plant 
and animal life of that re- 
gion. I will describe one 
day’s experiences as being 


our two weeks’ vacation. 

The four of us started 
out from the head of Spen- 
cer Bay on Moosehead Lake 
and worked our way into 
the woods along one of the To 
old tote-roads which are so 
numerous in that section. 
We were all well loaded 
down with equipment con- 
sisting of tents, bedding, 
cooking outfits, etc., and so 
found the going rather 
hard. None of us at that 
time were used to carrying 
heavy packs. 

About four o'clock that 
afternoon, we came to a 
delightful little lake known 
as Spencer Pond. It was 
so beautifully situated that 
we decided to camp here 
for an indefinite period. 

We had taken two small 
tents with us and we 
pitched these close together 


typical of how we spent ~ Fx: PEOPLE realize just what an editor is up against in catch- 

errors., If a misstatement slips through, the average 
reader is quick to catch it. How good an editor are you? Have 
you a critical nose? Here is your chance to prove it! 
on this page is filled with misstatements. Write a letter telling 
us just how many times Mr. Wright is wrong. 
those correcting the largest number of misstatements 
accompanied by the most interesting letter concerning them we 
the prizes listed below. 
Send letters to: Knowledge Contest Editor, FIFLD AND STREAM, 


ing 





will give 


Ist Prize $25.00 


(1) Contest free and open to all, 


THE CONTEST 


578 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


PRIZES 


3rd Prize $10.00 


Awards to be above amounts in outdoor merchandise, advertised blazed trail 
in Field and Stream during 1929 selected by the winner. . 


CONDITIONS 


Winners’ names will be published in the second following issue. 


The story 


2nd Prize $15.00 


subscribers and non-subscribers alike. 
(2) Contestants may consult any kind of reference book for information. 
(3) Letter must not contain over* 1000 words. (4) Letter must be re- 
ceived by Fie_p anp Stream on or before June 10th, 
will be awarded to contestant correcting greatest number of misstate- 
ments and who submits the most interesting letter as stated above. 


1929. (5) Prizes 


found it to be an old gaff 
hook. We were at a loss 
to explain how it got there. 
The only theory I could 
think of was that many 
years ago, someone had 
stuck it in the tree and 
forgotten about it and as 
the tree grew in size, the 
bark carried the hook up 
with it. None of us had 
seen anything like this be- 
fore in any of our travels. 


ITHIN an hour we 

were doing justice to 
a sumptuous lunch. The 
only thing we missed was 
the hot biscuits. 

That afternoon, on our 
way back to the base camp, 
we somehow got off the 
and became 
badly lost. Needless to say. 
we were all pretty well 
scared, as we had no desire 
to be marooned in this wil- 
derness, without food or 
shelter. We were all ac- 
quainted with the fact that 
moss never grows on the 








under two fine old hickory 
trees near the edge of a 
little stream which flows into Spencer 
Pond about a hundred yards below. We 
saw at once that we would have plenty 
of good firewood, for most of the trees 
around us consisted of hardwoods such 
as scarlet oak, sugar maple, balsam fir 
and hickory. There were also a few wild 
cherry trees close to the camp. From the 
standpoint of firewood, these appealed to 
us especially, as none of us were particu- 
larly expert axemen. We would, there- 
fore, have at least some wood that was 
fairly easy to split into kindling. 

Taking it all in all, we had about as 
ideal a camping site as could be found 
anywhere. We were also close enough to 
civilization that we could easily obtain 
food supplies in case we ran short. 

After a hearty supper that night, we 
rolled up in our blankets. We listened to 
the sounds of various birds and night 
prowling animals for a while, and then 
fell asleep and slept soundly until morning. 

The day broke clear, but almost insuf- 
ferably hot. I was happy that my tent- 
mate and I had a white tent rather than 
the khaki tent occupied by our two other 
friends. A white tent is always coolest 
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perience was rather an unusual one, both 
because skins so recently shed are rarely 
seen and also because Maine has com- 
paratively few snakes anyway. We did, 
however, see a small copperhead slink 
across our path on coming in to camp the 
day before. 

We tramped around all morning and 
saw a number of partridge and also a 
fine buck deer with its horns still in the 
velvet. The woods were very silent, how- 
ever, due to the intense heat. 

It was now about noon and we were all 
very hungry. We had taken along a steak 
and some potatoes. This was the last bit of 
fresh meat we had brought with us, so 
we were determined to enjoy it to the full. 
To broil a steak requires a good fire, so 
we scoured around for some suitable wood. 


HERE were not many good trees 

around—only a few hickories and 
these make poor firewood. Unfortunately, 
we were in the midst of a large area of 
second growth which had evidently been 
burned over several years ago. We at 
last found a little well-seasoned scarlet 
oak which makes the best of firewood. 


south side of a tree, but as 
luck would have it, we 
couldn't find any trees with a trace of 
moss on them. 

Suddenly Joe got the bright idea that 
a watch could be used as a compass. He 
informed us that by pointing the hour hand 
towards the sun, halfway between that 
hand and twelve o'clock would be north. 
Fortunately the sun was shining and so 
we had no difficulty in locating our direc- 
tions. We knew we had to go west to 
hit Spencer Pond. 

‘his was easily accomplished, and while 
we came out at a point about half way up 
the lake instead of at the upper end, we 
had no trouble in reaching our camp be- 
fore sunset. We all agreed, however, that 
we had a pretty close shave and extended 
a vote of thanks to Joe for his presence 
of mind in helping us out of our 
plight. 

This will be my last story for a while, 
at least. I need a rest, so I'm going to New 
Zealand to catch some of those big fish. 

If you want some more of my stories 
when I get back, drop a line to the editor 
and tell him so. He doesn’t seem to care 
much for some of them. 

Well, good bye and good luck to you. 
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as your catmp stove’ 
tins milk, beverages, butter, meats, 
all provisions ICE COLD 24 to 36 hours! 
Saves money! No spoiled, tainted food! 
Clamps to running board. Portable. Car 
door clears box. Heavy step-on cover. 
Water from ice drains outside. Dust, rain 
and germ proof! Convertible to game and 
fish box or luggage trunk. Cover makes 
table. Built of non-corrosive material. 
Lasts for years. Handsome lacquer finish. 
Price $17.50—West Coast $20.00. Other 
models from $7.50 up. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, write for catalogue. 
Express charges prepaid on shipments. 

NORTH STAR SPECIALTY MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY, Dept. A 
1412 So. 7th St. Minneapolis, Minn. 





$2.85 = 


Postpaid 








BEAN’S CAMP BLANKET 


Pure Wool Paper Mill Felt, size 66” x 80”, 


weight 4 to 5% pounds, light and dark colors. 
Price $2.85 postpaid. 

Large quantity purchases and slight imper- 
fections enable us to make this low price. The 
most warmth and least bulk of any blanket 


made. 
Write for samples 
and new spring catalog. 


L.L.BEAN, 381 Main St., Freeport, Me. 
(Re ARE  S 


| Its Great Sport: 
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Take a ZAGELMEYER AUTO CAMP 
TRAILER along and you'll get more fun 
out of camping. Just hitch it on behind 
your car and your driving and sleeping 
quarters are ready wherever you choose 
to camp. Nothing to do but raise the 
top. No worries about pitching tents in 
the rain. Carries all luggage. Makes 
touring a pleasure. All the luxuries of 
home—electric light, kitchenette, ice box, 
table and lockers. Beds off the ground. 
Rainproof and mosquito proof. 
SEND TODAY for circular on 
new model just out and spe- 
cial price for a limited time. 
Zagelmeyer Auto Camp Co. 

it Henry St. 

Bay City, Mich. 








APRIL KNOWLEDGE CONTEST 


T last we have been convinced that 
M. I. Wright doesn’t know tarpon, or 
his onions either. So many of our readers 
have shot his tarpon story full of holes 
that we had to give the old boy the bounce. 
At the end of his story in this issue, he 
tells you that he is going to New Zealand 
and that this will be his last story, for 
a while, at least. Maybe he is going. We 
don’t know and don’t care either. If you 
folks still want to read his stuff, you will 
have to convince us by telling us so. For 
a whole year now, he has been giving us 
“phoney” stories. 

As long as we said, however, that we 
would give prizes on his Florida story, 
we will stick to our promise, much as we 
hate to do it. Here they are: 


First Prise: 
orado. 


F. A. Johnson, Wray, Col- 


Second Prize: 
Missouri. 


A. F. Becker, St. Louis, 


Third Prize: 
Florida. 


J. M. Brown, Maitland, 


To get back to that tarpon story of his: 
it is evidently a good thing M. I. didn't 
decide to go to Catalina. It might have 
served him jolly well right, at that. But 
we would hate to see him spend all his 
money to get out there and then not see 
any tarpon. He can see so many funny 
things though, that he might have even 
seen some tarpon there. 

Just for a change now, we are going to 
speak harshly to you folks who criticized 
M. I. for saying tarpon were abundant 
along both coasts of Florida. He said, 

“more or less abundant.” What do you 
know about that? We believe in sticking 
up for the old boy when he guesses right. 

Boca Grande is not on the East Coast 
of Florida, of course. But don’t forget, 
dear folks, Wright may have been so 
excited about taking a trip to Florida, 
that he was standing on his head when 
studying that map. 

Not everybody knows what the standard 
light tackle rod is. So how would you 
expect M. I. to know that it is a rod meas- 
uring six feet over all and with a six 
ounce tip? That would be asking too much. 
However, we will chalk it against him. 


T would be mighty interesting to know 

how that bird got 300 yards of 24 thread 
line on that 4/0 reel. We tried it, but I'll 
be darned if we could make it. The only 
way we could figure it is that M. I. took 
an axe and chopped the cross bars off the 
reel and then piled the line way up over 
the spool. He would do a thing like that. 

He probably also used a silk line because 
he considered a linen line too plebeian. 
The boy made money on the stock market 
and he wanted everybody to know that 
he could afford a silk line. There is no 
other reason that we can think of. 

Maybe Wright meant that November 
was the height of the poor season for 
tarpon. He didn’t say that though, so I 
guess we will have to take it for granted 
that he is so dumb that he doesn’t know 
that May and June are the best months. 

Don’t think, however, that just because 
we offer fifty dollars worth of prizes each 
month, that you must try to tell us that 
everything he says and does is wrong. 
He told you he “arrived at Boca Grande 
before noon of the second day following.” 
We must insist he is right. If you don’t 
believe it, ask the railroad company. 

But who said that there were no flying 
fish around Florida? As a matter of fact 

(Continued on page 112) 












Keen as a razor 
—shaped and 
tempered for out- 


door service, mod- 
eled to fit the hand 


ah spans» ing your way 
through underbrush, for sharpening tent stakes, for 
slicing bacon, dressing gameor doing an of the other 
innumerable jobs a sportsman asks le to do. 
No, 49--Leather Handle, 4? inch blade, 
No. 50 — Stag Handle, 47 inch blade, 
with Leather Sheath « $3.00 


CARRY 


and 
Keenest 
nm Use/ 


knows the necessity and utility of 
a good axe. No other piece of 
equipment of so little weight 
proves so valuable on every occa- 
sion. For cutting your way throu 
the underbrush, for chopping wi Pad 
camp, for pointing and ving tent stakes, 
and doing a hundred other at home and away, 
you will want this famous razor-keen; finel 
— —_ ae. so 9 other a4 has the 
safety a. arried in et or belt; a snap 
of the guard makes it fad « for action. 


No.2-Steel Handle, Blade 2% x4", length 11° $3.25 
No.6-Wood Handle, Blade 2°, x 4%4",lgth 1134" $2.25 
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CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON 
HAMLEY, 112Court Street, Pendleton, Oregon 
D Send, postpaid, the following order of Hamley Kits: 


euMedium = *(_ 8544 374 © 174) @ F 6.00 ............... 
- Large *C 93 XG £234) OF 7.50 S.nccccerrrcreeren 


vlExtra Large *(1014 x $34 © 234) @ $10.00 $....cccereeeeve 
Name or initials embossed on lid, 25 cents extra. 
Total check enclosed $...... 
© Send literature with full size illustration. 


Send to 




















SADDLE 
LEATHER 








ERE’S the handiest, 
best-looking toilet 
case you ever saw. A simple 
solid-leather box, minus 
the tricky loops and gadgets and cubby holes 
which waste time and patience. You just 
toss toilet articles in. No packing at all... 
everything fits. Made of the same choice, 
thick solid saddle leather for which Hamley 
Cowboy Saddles are famous. Sewed with heavy 
waxed saddle thread, with corners back- 
stitched by hand and guaranteed not to rip. 
Sent postpaid. If you do not like it, we cheer- 
fully refund your money! Hamley & Company, 
Saddle Makers, 112 Court Street, Pendleton, 
Oregon, U. S. A. 
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supply you, order direct 














APoimt “Tent 


An Absolutely NEW 
idea _tn Tents 
The ‘‘4-Point”’ 


ropes it is held firmly 
as on a frame. No 
ridge rail and yet 
rigid, Only two poles, 
metal telescope, and 
they outside. No sag- 
ging of roof or ridge 
or walls, Zipper in- 
seet-tight door. Bob- 
inette windows. Boat 
shape water-tight float 
floor. The most prac- 
tical tent for touring, 
Erected quickly. No 
crawling under to 
raise it up. You have 
never seen a tent like 
it. Ask for complete 
information on this novel invention. 

Close-To- Nature Outdoor Equipmeni 

one cat sth, nw fe Naive, Ctdear, Eevipment Cotaive chewing 
Cottages and Garages, Tourists Equipment, Camp Furniture, and 
everything needed for outdvor life generally. 


CLOSE-TO-NATURE CO., 777 Front St., Colfax, ta, 
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AM good sportsmen realize that upon the clear understanding of the game and fish laws rests 
the success of the trip. And the problem is by no means simple. Frank L. Earnshaw, who edits 
this Department knows more about game, fish and fur laws than any other man in this country. For 
many years he has compiled the Government pamphlets and posters on game laws. Mr. Earnshaw 
will gladly answer questions from our readers, Just enclose a stamped, addressed envelope and send 
your inquiries to us. Questions are answered as accurately as possible, but it sometimes happens 
that commissions change certain provisions because of local conditions. Obviously it is impossible 
to keep in touch with such changes and therefore we cannot assume responsibility for game and 
fish law information, Field and Stream is the only magazine ever te conduct a special game law 
department. We invite you to use it freely. 


GAME DEPARTMENT 
PUBLICITY 


ACH year sees additional Game 
E Departments expending more and 
more energy in efforts to acquaint 

the sportsmen, fishermen, trappers, school 
children, organizations, and the people 
generally of the various States not only 
with the provisions of the conservation 
laws, but with the other varied and mul- 
tiple activities of the State officials in 
the preservation and perpetuation of wild 
life, and the benefits to be derived there- 
from by the people of the commonwealth. 
The introduction of the merit system in 
the protector service and the payment of 
living-wage salaries to these employees 
enables many State officials to surround 


| themselves with assistants who look upon 
| their connections with the game depart- 
| ment as public service in its broadest 


sense. Most of the protectors endeavor to 
conduct their affairs in a manner that 
enhances the public esteem in which their 
work is held, and the unfailing courtesy 
and consideration with which the protec- 
tor meets friend or foe of wild life is of 
the utmost importance in this regard. The 
game protector that can apprehend a 
violator, exact from him the measure of 
compensation prescribed by statute for 
his offense, and at the same time make of 
him a conservationist and a _ personal 
friend, is not only a competent officer but 
an asset to any game department. 

The educational features of wild life 
conservation have become so important in 
a great many States that special assis- 
tants are employed to devote their entire 
time to this activity. Lectures and talks 
in the school room, the club, the com- 
munity center, and at the meetings of 
organizations and associations are accom- 
panied by moving pictures and illustra- 
tions depicting wild life in its native 
haunts and habitats, its artificial propaga- 
tion for restocking depleted covers, and 
all the interesting features of man’s ac- 
tivities in its restoration. The utmost 
ingenuity is also exercised in the prepa- 
ration of exhibits for showing at local 
and State fairs and other meetings, and 
even at national gatherings. Such exhibits 
illustrate the wild life, and deal with it 
in its various phases from rodent and 
predatory species to the beneficial and 
harmless kinds. 

These and many other activities are 
supplemented by service publications is- 
sued at regular intervals and by special 


releases to the press and periodicals on 
work of the department. 

Through these manifold activities we 
gain an insight into the public relations 
of the State game departments and the 
great good it is possible to accomplish 
through them for the general public 
benefit. 

A thorough understanding of the aims 
and objects of conservation and an in- 
terest in the wild things that live in our 
fields, forests, and streams, render it a 
pleasure instead of a burden to contribute 
the annual hunting, trapping, or fishing 
license fees from which this great work 
is directly carried on in most of the 
States. The State of North Carolina, the 
last to organize and place its wild life 
resources under the care and direction of 
a State agency, has elected to conduct its 
operations along the most progressive 
lines, and is showing the way to a number 
of the States that have had game depart- 
ments for a much longer period. 


HE activities of the department of 

conservation and development not only 
have resulted in materially improved wild 
life conditions in the State, but the able 
and extensive publicity on the accomplish- 
ments of the department is contributing 
largely to a growing, healthy conservation 
sentiment in the State. If some effec- 
tive method could be developed of focus- 
ing the attention of the sportsmen and 
legislators of Mississippi on wild life 
conservation in some of her neighboring 
States, including North Carolina, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, Louisiana and others, 
the State would hasten from its present 
distinction of being the only one that does 
not now have a State official in charge of 
its wild life resources. Of course some of 
the county wardens are doing as effective 
work in a local way as could be expected, 
but uniformity and continuity of policies 
are impossible under such a system. 


ALASKA GAME REGULATIONS 
AMENDED 


MENDMENTS to the game regula- 
tions for the Territory of Alaska 
were approved by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Hon. Arthur M. Hyde, on March 
16. The new regulations were published 
April 2 and will become effective ninety 
days thereafter, on July 1. 
The outstanding feature of the new 
regulations is the closing of an area of 
about 22,000 acres north and east of 
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Cordova in the drainage of Eyak Lake 
and Power Creek to the hunting of game 
animals and birds and the trapping of 
land fur-bearing animals. The other 
amendments effected local changes in the 
seasons on caribou and moose and the 
trapping of certain fur-bearers. Generally, 
they liberalize the use of the game re- 
sources of the Territory by residents, and 
are slightly more restrictive than formerly 
on non-residents. 

In some sections there is considerable 
prejudice against the protection afforded 
under the regulations to large brown and 
grizzly bears, and an amendment was in- 
cluded permitting stock raisers to kill 
these animals when herds or homes are 
considered endangered by their presence. 

All of the changes were approved and 
recommended to the Secretary by the 
Alaska Game Commission of resident 
members, and the Commission was peti- 
tioned by Alaskans for most of the 
amendments, the closing of the Eyak Lake 
region being particularly desired by the 
great majority of local interests. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


WEST VIRGINIA BASS 


J 

Ques.—Can you advise me if the bass season 
has been changed this season? 

W. M. Macruper. 
Ans.—The general season for bass in West 
Virginia is from July 1 to November 30, but 
in navigable slack water created by Federal 
dams, the season opens May 30. A provision was 
added, however, that upon petition of 150 licen- 
sees of any county, the Game, Fish, and Forestry 
Commission may open the bass season in that 

county from March 15 to April 14, inclusive. 

Game AND FisH Law EpiTor. 


WYOMING FISHING 


Qves.—I would like to know the open season 
on fish in Wyoming. 
Wan. B. Wotre. 


Ans.—A considerable number of streams have 
been closed by regulation, and I would therefore 
suggest that you apply to the State Game and 
Fish Commission, Cheyenne, Wyo., for the full 
text of the law and regulations. 

GaME anv FisH Law EprTor. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Qves.—Is a license required for fishing in 
Prince Edward Island, and is there a creel 
limit on the amount that may be captured in the 
Province? 

Jack N. Taytor. 

Ans.—The fee for an angler’s permit in 
Prince Edward Island is $2 to those who are 
not permanent residents or the son, daughter, 
brother or sister of a permanent resident of the 
Province. The limit is 2 salmon, 12 bass, or 30 
trout a day. I see no definite close seasons pre- 
scribed in the fish and game act of 1928 which 
I understand has not been amended this year. 

GaME AND Fiso Law EDpirTor. 


ARIZONA FISHING 


Qves.—As a reader of Fieip anp Stream I 
would like to inquire concerning the angling 
laws of Arizona. 

L. W. Srone. 


Ans.—The trout season in Arizona is from 
June 1 to September 1; limit, 25 a day or in 
possession; minimum length, 7 inches. The sea- 
son is open the entire year on other game fish 
in the State, but a limit of 25 pounds is pre- 
scribed and no fish under 7 inches in length may 
be taken. A small game license, fee $10, is re- 

uired of nonresidents or aliens to fish in the 
State. Arizona has had under consideration 
the adoption of a new game code this year, and 
the State Game Warden at Phoenix should be 
consulted for further information. 

Game AnD Fish Law Epiror. 


MARYLAND MUSKRATS 


Ques.—Has there been any change in the 
muskrat law of Maryland? 
F. L. Woopman. 


Ans.—No change, so far as I am aware. The 
trapping season is from January 1 to March 
15, with 10 days additional, ar until March 
25, allowed for the possession of green hides. 
The cured skins of muskrats legally taken may 
be possessed at any time in the State for 
business purposes, but it would be advisable 
for trappers to market their catch before March 
25. Game anpD Fisn Law Epirtor. 


(END OF GAME AND FISH LAWS) 
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Veen pipe smokers grow pop- 
eyed and eloquent with delight when 
they discover that Sir Walter Raleigh 
really is milder; when they smoke a 
second pipeful and a third and find 
never a flaw in the flavor and fra- 
grance of this choice, shrewdly blended, 
and soundly aged leaf. How about it ? 


Isn’t it time you, too, discovered how 


good a pipe can be? 
Y ¥ 


(for the United States only) 
If your favorite tobacconist does not carry 
Sir Walter Raleigh, send us his name and 
address. In return for this courtesy, we'll 
be delighted to send you without charge 
a full-size tin of this milder pipe mixture. 
Dept. 334, Brown and Williamson 
Tobacco Corporation | 
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Illustrated literature and name 
of nearest dealer on application. 


The Brooks Tent & Awning Co. 


1657 Arapahoe St. . Denver, Colo. 
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span. Protects your clothes from 
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KNOWLEDGE CONTEST 
(Continued from page 109) 


there are several species along the Atlantic 
coast. True, we have never heard of them 
being used as bait for tarpon. But that 
wouldn’t stop M. I. from trying them. 
They do use them for bait in California 
waters, and they might work in Florida 
waters too. Who knows? 

And what are we to say about that 
school of yellowtails that Wright said he 
saw? What else could we say except that 
they were making a trip around the world 
and had just come through the Panama 
Canal from the Pacific? Schools will do 
that. You have heard tell about these 
“floating universities,” haven’t you? 

Can you imagine tying a hook right on 
the line and expecting to catch a tarpon? 
Why didn’t the poor boob attach his 
hook to a piano wire leader? We will 
tell you. He forgot to bring along the 
piano. He probably also made special ar- 
rangements with the sharks to keep away 
and not cut his line. 

Then to show further how important 
he can make himself, he pounds the butt of 
his rod on the bottom of the boat. He 
just wanted to let the tarpon know he was 
there. We don’t doubt for a single moment 
that they found it out too. Just what im- 
pression the dignified Colonel made on 
them is quite easily imagined. 

Wright has informed you that his big 
tarpon made a spectacular leap of fifteen 
feet. You wouldn’t deny that was spec- 
tacular? No, of course not. The only thing 
that bothers you is the distance. Well, 
somebody told us that they heard that 
this tarpon’s father was a kangaroo. That 
accounts for its jumping about seven or 
eight feet higher than most tarpon. 

You can’t deny either that a three hour 
fight with a tarpon is an exhausting af- 
fair. If you doubt it, try it yourself. But 
we just want to pass along the information 
that if you are any good, you won't have 
to fight a tarpon for three hours. Thirty 
minutes to an hour ought to do the trick 
depending on the kind of tackle used. 


AYBE that tarpon had scales that 

shrunk when they got wet. Who can 
say but that Wright knows a species of 
tarpon that spends most of his time in 
those palmetto trees and just takes a bath 
on Saturday nights? Anyway, most of our 
readers seem to think that it is nothing 
at all unusual for a tarpon’s scales to 
measure from three and one-half to four 
inches across. 

It is hardly possible that somebody gave 
us a bad steer when they told us that the 
world’s record tarpon caught.on rod and 
reel weighed 232 pounds. The fellow who 
told us is supposed to know his business. 
And it wasn’t Wright’s brother I. M. 
Wrong either. 

Whether moonlight or moonshine is 
better for catching tarpon we don’t know. 
Moonshine might work but according to 
the best authorities moonlight seldom does 
work. We, personally, don’t consider 
Wright an authority. If he is, he will have 
to prove it. 

All we can say is we are tickled pink 
that we won't have to read any more of 
those terrible stories of his. We hate to 
think what he will tell us about the big fish 
of New Zealand when he gets back. 

We can just picture him trying to tell 
us about having a death struggle with one 
of those black Marlin swordfish down 
there. You don’t need to say anything to 
Wright about it, but we happen to have 
some good friends in New Zealand. We 
are going to check up with them if he 
tries to get away with any of those sus- 
picious looking stories when he gets back, 
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A Friend in Need 


HUNGRY Sportsmen —with keen appetites, 
enjoy the delicious home cooked food and 
seteumiie ice cold beverages served fresh and ap- 
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HUNTING WITH THE MOVIE 
(Continued from page 107) 


guides through which the film slides as 
it passes the lens were found to have col- 
lected two large rust spots. Even the 
hermetically sealed film cans did not seem 
a -proof. 

Ve had some very cold, wet weather 
in the early part of the trip, and I noticed 
at once that the film began to slow up, 
and finally to stick. Sometimes I had to 
start it with the hand crank. Once it 
gummed up inside the machine, and I had 
to wait till night to release it in order to 
save a valuable picture already run. 

As soon as I realized what was wrong, 
I quit leaving any film in the camera 
overnight. Both the camera and film case 
were kept off the ground, usually in 
the cook tent, and things went better. 

One time I was just about to film the 
most valuable picture I got—two rams 
at 35 yards. For days we had sought to 
drive some rams up to the camera, but 
every effort had failed. Then, as we had 
given up hope and had moved down into 
the deer country, we ran plump into two 
rams, off on their own, in a little hollow 
on the mountain side. 

And the film stuck! Fortunately, when 
given a turn with the handle, it started 
off. Believe me, I let ’er run while I was 
getting “on” those sheep. 


T soon became evident that the tripod 

and mountain photography did not mix 
readily. Or maybe they mixed too readily 
with the camera man’s legs, especially 
when the combination was tried out on 
a rock slide. The tripod was accordingly 
abandoned for anything but drives to 
the camera. These drives, by the way, 
were almost complete failures. Our best 
pictures, with only one exception, were 
entirely the result of stalks. 

Therefore, it was necessary to find a 
substitute for the tripod. Almost absolute 
steadiness is required when using the tele- 
photo lens, as it magnifies the motion of 
the camera in the same ratio that it bears 
to the usual lens. I found four practi- 
— substitutes for the tripod. They are: 

Holding the camera against a tree. 
T bis was not so good. It had a tendency 
to roll around the curve of the tree. And 
trees above timber-line are scarce. 

2. Resting the camera on my guide’s 
shoulder while he sat, or stood, with 
hands braced on knees, holding his breath. 
This method was used a good deal, as it 
was quick, ready and kept the camera 
above the brush. The only trouble was 
that the “tripod” had to breathe, and 
sometimes was breathing rather hard, be- 
cause of a stiff climb, just when I wanted 
absolute steadiness for fifteen seconds. 

3. Sitting on the ground, with knees 
hunched up and camera resting between 
knees, and additional support from my 
hands. This was a first-rate method, but 
was not always possible because of in- 
tervening brush or an uphill slope. It was 
the way I got our bucks. 

4. Lying prone on the ground with the 
camera resting on the ground at the edge 
of a bank, or some such place where this 
method would be possible. This was very 
seldom the case, but our rams were filmed 
this way. 

These pictures were all somewhat wab- 
bly. One or two of them—particularly one 
taken on my own shoulder—convince me 
that these methods are practicable. They 
should, however, be carefully experi- 
mented with before going into the bush, 
and detailed instructions given to those 
working with the camera man. The trouble 
with us was that we were experimenting 
in the field and could not check up re- 
sults till we were home. 
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I think a leather pad strapped on the 
guide’s right shoulder and offering a small 
level plattorm on which to rest the cam- 
era would be very helpful. Also, have the 
guide carry a staff like an Alpine stock, 
with which to brace his shoulders and 
thus keep the upper part of his body im- 
mobile. With his legs spread a bit, he 
would really make a human tripod. 

One thing more. All the dope is to 
make your shots short; vary them fre- 
quently and keep ’em short. I counted 
scores of scenes in the regular movies and 
was dumbfounded to find them averaging 
around five seconds or less. So I followed 
this advice. 

I wish now that every scene I filmed 
under ten seconds—and there were scores 
of them—was doubled in length. It seems 
to me these films are quite different in 
this respect from the regular movies 
They are educational in type and require 
longer shots. My humble advice is ten 
seconds as'a minimum. It’s easy enough 
to cut the scenes down if they are too 
long, but mighty hard to make an inch 
grow on a piece of wood that has been 
cut too short. 

Plan your shots in advance if possible. 
Study composition. Mr. McCracken’s ar- 
ticle is wonderfully helpful on that. You 
can’t know too much about what makes a 
good picture and how to take it. You 
will be repaid hundreds of times for your 
effort. Don't go out, as a friend of mine 
did, and squirt a movie camera around 
as if it were a garden hose. 

The movie hunter will never film all 
his good pictures. How can he know that 
Spark Plug is just about to step into a 
yellow-jacket’s nest and buck his pack 
all over Rocky Mountain Forest Reserve? 
Or that Mr. Bear is going to come out 
on to the trail and stampede the whole 
twenty horses into conniption fits, so that 
they stand their riders on their heads, 
carefully deposit their packs on the moun- 
tain side, and depart? Actually, three 
horses bucked their packs off in fifteen 
minutes, and I did not “shoot” one of 
them. 

But the luck did not always break that 
way. There was the incident of the rams. 
And the hardest “shot” of all—two fine 
mule deer bucks—came to us the same 
way. But it is this chance, and the diffi- 
culty of this new sport and the rich re- 
ward of a good “shot” that make hunting 
with the movie worth while. 


GUN AND OUTBOARD ON 
ARCTIC RIVERS 


(Continued from page 24) 

from the interior. Yet all three of us— 
far from becoming subjects for the local 
morgue or even having a touch of cramps 
—were right on the mark when Mary 
carved the goose that night, and again 
for her fried sturgeon in the morning. 
Great machine, the outdoor digestion! 

Thus fortified, Chaboyer and John an- 
nounced that they were now going to put 
their motor in running order. The fellows 
actually appeared to be stimulated by what 
they had put under their belts. Unable to 
inhale or exhume any more feathers from 
cylinders or carbureter, they now decided 
that the trouble must be with the timing. 
They were going to dissect the magneto 
to the last wire to discover why it wasn’t 
ticking right. I did hear Chaboyer tell 
John to find the magneto-wrench, but all 
I saw in their hands when the patient 
went under the anesthetic was a hammer, 
an ax and a block of wood. 

They began unlimbering their lethal 
weapons. Totally lacking in the nerve to 
face such wanton butchery, I went for a 
walk through the village. When I returned 
in the frosty twilight, it was to be greeted 


with a stereotyped announcement. The 
operation was successful, but the patient 
had died. 

John and Chaboyer had already worked 
out the most effective hook-up by which 
I should tow their two canoes the length 
of the lake to Cumberland House. It would 
be necessary to make the journey on the 
morrow whatever the weather, Chaboyer 
said. He had just recalled that the steamer 
would be leaving for The Pas in the eve- 
ning, and if he missed it his many hun- 
dreds of dollars’ worth of sturgeon would 
be a total loss. So that was settled. 

The wind eased off during the night, 
and the morning broke quiet and clear 
but intensely cold. We cracked through a 
half-inch sheet of ice in launching the 
boats at the landing, and did not find 
open water until we had poled through the 
broad belt of rushes along the shore. 
Clamping my motor on Chaboyer’s big 
canoe with my canvas boat in tow, we ran 
across and picked up the dogs and stur- 
geon at the connecting chute on the farther 
side. Here we shunted the canoe carrying 
the fish into Number Two position of the 
train, with John wielding a steering paddle 
from the canvas boat at the tail. 


N the days of Hearne and Mackenzie, 

the western end of Cumberland Lake 
was probably deep and open right up to the 
present site of Pine Bluffs. Three-quarters 
of a century of silting from the Saskatche- 
wan, however, has reduced this section 
to a succession of marshes and intercon- 
necting lakes that are hardly more than 
mud-flats at low water. There is little 
set of current except at the draining out- 
lets of these lakes, but running along the 
northern edge of them is a narrow and 
comparatively direct channel through 
which there is a steady eastward flow ‘of 
from four to six miles an hour. So swift 
a current with so slight a descent can only 
be accounted for by assuming that this is 
the sole deeply scoured channel draining 
these many miles of shallows. 

A little before noon, Chaboyer piloted 
the way to the landing of a camp half- 
way down the lake, w here a dozen families 
of Pine Bluff Indians were catching stur- 
geon and shooting ducks and geese. The 
willows grew so thickly on the low, almost 
submerged island that the paths from the 
landing and between the tents ran through 
tunnels cut out of the interlocking 
branches. A foot or two of rushes on the 
floor of each tent was all that kept the oc- 
cupants from the water which oozed from 
the soft silt at the pressure of every step. 

While Chaboyer was trading for stur- 
geon at the landing a cry went up that a 
flock of geese, doubtless attracted by the 
decoys floating in the waters on all sides, 
was heading for the camp. Instantly every 
man, woman and child began filling the 
air with so perfect an imitation of honk- 
ing that I could hardly differentiate be- 
tween the cries from the ground and those 
from the flock passing overhead. 

When two birds crashed at the first 
salvo with another planing down into the 
lake badly wounded, I supposed that the 
episode was over. But I had reckoned 
without knowledge of the thing that makes 
the goose a goose. Instead of laying down 
their guns and resuming trading, every 
hunter kept his watching crouch while 
the air was strident with the pleading 
honks that begged the migrating flock 
to come again. And back it came, but fly- 
ing lower and slower, as though almost 
persuaded to alight for a parley with the 
swimming decoys. 

This time a half dozen fell, and still the 
survivors were lured again by the call 
of their kind from the masking willows. 
Every man in the camp contributed a 
shot or more to the third devastating 
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Sleep in the 


TUCKAWAY 


AUTOBED 








A Cosy BED—ALWAYS 
IN YOUR CAR—READY 
FOR THE NIGHT IN A 
MINUTE =~ 


Make your car your bedroom—with a Tuck- 
away Auto Bed, Hunters, fishers, campers, 
tourists say it is the most comfortable ard 
convenient auto bed they have seen. The 
fuckaway consists of extra heavy canvas, 
teen with steel tubes. A ratchet device 
tightens the canvas and makes it springy and 


sagless. Strong enough to support three adults 
plenty of room for two to sleep in comfort. 
When not in use, bed is tucked away behind 


the back rest—out of sight, 


Easy To Install 


Anyone can install the Tuckaway in a short 
time. It remains in a car permanently—does 
not disfigure the car in any way. Only a min- 
ute is needed to put it up for the night. One 
model for coaches. Extra frame for sedans, 


open cars, or for use out of 

COACH BED car. Order a Tuckaway for 
your car today. Give year, 

4s 2-00 mane, and model of car. 
END NO MONEY. Pay 

Delivered a when it arrives, We 

pay express, Absolutely 

Frame for Sedan, Tour- guaranteed. Your money back 


ing or Porch use, $4.00 if not satisfied. Write 
extra Dept. - C, 


STOCKLAND-HAMERY CORP. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











COOKS DINNER 





WHILE YOU DRIVE! 





This marvelous stoveof steelandaluminum, 
attached to rear bumper of your car, is fed 
with heat from the motor exhaust; 
contains a standard Steam PressureCooker, 
into which is placed a complete meal 
(meat, vegetables and dessert). After 
one hour’s driving, meal is coo 
ready to eat. No re building—No 
waiting. Great for camping touristel 
Six-quart and ten-quart sizes, 
Write for circular, Wonder- 
ful proposition for agents. 
KYSOR HEATER CO. 
Dept. 63, Cadillac, Mich. 


SKEETER-FOE 


A sure relief from all gnats, files and mosquitoes. 
Burn one or two ‘‘Skeeter-Foe’’ sticks in your bed- 
room, tent or the porch and insure a night’s free- 
dom from these pests. 12 sticks with handy metal 
holder. Your dealer, 35 cents postpaid, or 


SKEETER FOE CO. Bloomfield, New Jersey 






























FOR AN ANGLER’S 
DEN OR 
DINING 

ROOM WALL 


A decoration of distinction. 14-inch black bass made 
of hard composition and finished in natural colored bronze. 
Mounted on bevel edge plate glass oval, glass backed by 
three color 14-K gold. A rare beauty and only $15.00. 
Sotieteeuen guaranteed. 

R. GLICK, 3617 Leybourne Ave. Toledo, 0. 


NEW CATALOG OF 
ARMY GOODS BARGAINS 
Shi Pants, Boots, ] 

Sh lankets, Tents, 

Guns, Harness, Tools, Etc, 
Government's sacrifice saves 
you money. Writefor copy, 
ptt esWBUSED 


pt. 300 Richmond, Va, 


















salvo, which proved to be the last. Fall- 
ing gray bodies came hurtling through the 
air like aerial bombs, and shot-scattered 
feathers danced in the sunlight like flur- 
ries of falling snow. . 

The remnants of the great flock were 
fairly blasted into sections by that final 
barrage. We watched these circling round 
and uniting far out over the open lake. A 
few still acted as though they felt that 
there was something to their advantage to 
be learned by returning, but enough had 
become suspicious, possibly because of 
bearing shot under their hides, to carry the 
caucus in favor of following their original 
plan of wintering in the sunny South. 

We lunched with the Chief on boiled 
goose. Boiling tends to destroy the flavor 
of any meat, especially game. Whatever 
gaminess had been lost in the process on 
this occasion, however, was amply restored 
when a husky pup bearing the appropriate 
white man’s name of Roughy climbed 
over and fell into the five-gallon gasoline 
can in which the goose had been boiled 
and from which it was being served. 

That was the first and only time I ever 
knew an Indian of the North to fail to 
beat a dog for misbehavior. Old and 
young fairly rolled on the rushes explod- 
ing with laughter. Chaboyer went over 
strong as a wit with a suggestion that the 
new name for the seal-slick Roughy would 
have to be Smoothy. Just how he put that 
over in Cree I could not follow. Roughy’s 
only punishment came as the consequence 
of a well-meant attempt on the part of a 
pair of hungry babes to help him lick the 
salty goose-soup out of his shaggy coat. 

Just as we were about to resume our 
voyage a hulking young Cree drew 
Chaboyer aside and held him for several 
minutes in earnest conversation. Presently 
the trader, grinning broadly, came over 
to announce that there was going to be 
another unit added to our flotilla. He 
knew that I wouldn’t mind, especially as 
the case was urgent. His fishing client over 
there had been expecting a new arrival 
in his family for several days, and now 
that he had come to be suspicious of a 
possible visitation of twins he wanted to 
take his wife to Cumberland House to be 
near a doctor. 


S the poor fellow’s outboard motor 
was refusing to run, he would also be 
able to take advantage of the visit to have 
that trouble set right. This concluding 
plea was apparently thrown into the bal- 
ance on the chance that the need of arrang- 
ing a proper reception for the twins had 
not been weighty enough to win my ac- 
quiescence. 

Having raced about everything in nature 
except the stork since I started down the 
Saskatchewan, there was no valid excuse 
for discriminating against that benign 
bird at this late hour if he insisted on 
getting into the running. I dared not think 
how we would have to carry on in case 
the stork beat us under the wire; but as 
Chaboyer was not worrying on that score, 
why should I? If the day continued wind- 
less, as it had started, it should not be 
difficult to take all four canoes through 
in a few hours. On the other hand, as 
violent a blow as that which had prevailed 
most of the previous week would make 
the passage impossible even for a large 
motor-boat. 

The first thing was to make the traverse 
to the south shore. If the wind came up 
after that, we would simply have to beach 
and let nature take her course both 
meteorologically and obstetrically. Be- 
"pone distributing the loads as equally as 

could between the four boats, I took only 
one precaution. That was to order Cha- 
boyer to beg the Indians, in the event they 

(Continued on page 128) 








“Gosh!” 


There are still good fish to be 
caught in streams not too far 
away and an occasional one big 
enough to astonish even the 
natives, 

But the caught fish, no matter 
how big, has lost his lure. The 

e “that got away” and so 
many that never were caught, 
are the ones that tug at the 
angler’s heart. 

The fun of fishing for the 
real angler is bound up insepa- 
rably with the rod, lines, flies 
and other accessories of the 
sport. The feet of such a man 
are led with unerring instinct 
to the spot “Where the blazed 
trail crosses the boulevard” at 
the sign of A& F. 


Trout Rods 
Thomas $37.50 and $50.00 
Payne $50.00 Hardy $65.00 
Lines 
Hardy Corona — Halford and King 
Eider — double tapered all sizes, 
Flies 
Dry — Jean Erskine, Playfair and 
other high grade English tied flies, 
Wet — Same es and patterns, 
Reels 
Hardy Perfect, St, George and Uniqua 
Landing Nets 
Hardy Die Seer and do- 


Fly Books and Boxes for Wet or 
’ Flies $2.00 to $8.00 stead 


Combination Wet and Dry Leader 
Box $2.25 


Wading Boots — Fishing Coats — 
Caps, etc. 


Abercrombie & Fitch Co. 


THE GREATEST SPORTING GOODS STORE IN THE WORLD 


nee EE a 


VonLengerke& Detmold,Inc.isnow combined 
and housed with Abercrombie & Fitch Co. 
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POINTING VERSUS 
AIMING 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


AST month in my observations on 
the “twenty-five inch” guns, I 
briefly touched upon what might 
be called the pointing school of 

fire, sponsored by most of the European 
gunmakers and the driven game shooters, 
intimating that, as the subject was too 
hig to be properly handled at the time, 
it would be taken up separately. 

There are, we might say, two school 
of practice in game shooting. The old 
method of aiming and the advanced 
school of gun pointing. 

The old school which we all know, as 
most everyone started with it, taught one 
to creep before he could walk, by 
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This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











it should be at the moment of discharge. 
It is argued that one instinctively points 
accurately at an object with either hand. 
but that we do not squint down the finger 
to do so. Consequently, if the gun fits, 
and one’s form is correct, there is no need 
to squint down the barrel. All one needs, 
plus some proper instruction, is a knowl- 
edge of pace and a keen appreciation of 
range to make a creditable performance. 





A. CurrtIs 


The only trouble with this argument, 
so far as I see, is that God gave us our 
index fingers, but man made his own 
guns, and like everything else which He 
did, He properly synchronized our fingers 
to the rest of us, while the gunmakers 
failed to do so with their guns. 

The exponents of this school of fire, 
are broadly speaking men who do most 
of their shooting, if not all of it, at driven 
game, plus the makers of high class guns 
who cater to this clientele and build 
most of the product of their shops for 
that purpose. 

It is quite within the realm of reason 
that they are prejudiced to a style in 
shooting eminently suited to the condi- 
tions involved, which would not at all 
meet the needs of the shooter of wild 
eame in America or elsewhere. 

: 3y the same token, I may be 


carefully aiming at his bird down Galway-Foley and our morning’s bag in Saskatchewan. biased in my opinion, because my 
Aiming worked all right this time 


the rib of his gun, making due 
allowance for necessary lead. 

This action may fluctuate all 
the way between a slow deliberate 
aim and swing on a tall duck, to 
a half snap, half swing, on a 
quail or grouse; or a quick snap 
as the gun is tossed to the shoul- 
der to intercept a vanishing wood- 
cock in cover. Of course the more 
proficient one becomes, the faster 
he is on all-shots. 

The European who shoots over 
dogs, in all probability still shoots 
this way just as we do. 

The advanced school is, strictly 
speaking, a product of driven 
game shooting and it is my opin- 
ion that it can only be applied 
with general satisfaction to such 
conditions as the drive provides. 

In brief, they advance the 
theory and put it into practice 
vith astounding results, that one 
should not actually aim with his 

un. This weapon should be 
properly fitted to the shooter by an 
expert, having due regards to his 
physic al development. Then he is 

igidly schooled, just as a golfer 
s by a professional, in the proper 
mounting of his gun to - shoul- 
der—stat we—pace and the proper 
angle at which to take incoming 
birds 

He is cautioned against being 
conscious of his gun muzzle. 
Everything else being as it should 
be, he should merely have to look 
at his bird with both eyes and 
let his left hand direct the aim 
automatically to the point where 
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experience with driven bird shoot- 
ing is comparatively limited, and 
this also should be taken into 
consideration in order to form 
your conclusions. 

Where one stands on the smooth 
level ground of a butt or a ride 
cut through the woods—his body 
erect and well poised, he is on the 
alert for game which in most 
instances will be in view and give 
ample warning of its approach 
before it is in range. With the 
second gun ready to be placed in 
his outstretched hand by the cap- 
able loader behind him, it is quite 
easy to maintain perfect form and 
uniformity of shooting. 


URTHERMORE, the guns 
are the invariable cylinder 
bores, the birds at moderate range 
and coming over in a uniform 
direction, so that a high degree 
of accuracy is not essential. In 
fact, as the shooting may be fast 
and furious for a few minutes, 
moderate accuracy with a high 
degree of speed is of really 
greater importance to one’s host. 
He would far rather see one of 
his guns burn up fifty shells and 
kill thirty birds, than only use 
ten and go straight, if in his ef- 
fort to shoot with deadly effect, 
his deliberation had caused him 
to pass up other good chances. 
The wild game shooter who is 
walking the side hills for grouse, 
climbing through brambles and 
briars after quail that have gone 
to cover, jumping bogs in search 
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—A 
dirty gun barrel, 
when ordinary lead- 
bullet .22's are used. 


Lower View 










Upper View—Gun 
always clean when 
Lubaloy .22's are 
used. 








Keep Your 


by Shooting these Bright, Clean 
Lubaloy .22 Cartridges 


It’s so easy to keep your 
rifle free from rust, pit- 
ting and corrosion, now 
that Western experts 
have perfected cartridges 
that make gun cleaning unnecessary. 
Western Lubaloy .r2's keep your rifle 
bright and clean. They are loaded 
with smokeless powder and special 
non-corrosive priming. 

But the most important feature of 
these new cartridges is the Lubaloy 
coating—a bright, shining lubricat- 
ing alloy which does away with the 
coating of grease that is one of the 
objectionable features of ordinary 
lead-bullet .22’s. There is no grease 
on them to soil your hands and pock- 
ets. Lint and grit won't stick to 
them and get into your gun. They are 
as clean and bright as the crystal on 
your watch. ‘‘Bullets of Gold’’, you'll 
call them, for they gleam like gold 
and shoot even better than they look! 


World’s Record Accuracy! 
Naturally you expect accuracy, along 
with all of these other advantages... 
Lubaloy .x2's give you all the accuracy 





*Bullets 
of Gold” 


un Free From Rust 


you expect, and more! The world’s 
record of 3,146 consecutive bull’s- 
eyes was made with them by Lester 
Jeffry of Fresno, California. 


In one important rifle match after 
another, throughout the country, 
the remarkable accuracy of Lubaloy 
.22's is being demon- 
strated repeatedly. 
The National Military 
Schools Individual 
Championship was 
recently won by Cadet 
Major Charles J. Hitch 
and the team of which 
he is captain also won 
the National Military 
Schools Team Cham- 
pionship, using Lubaloy 
.22's exclusively. In 60 
matches in which this 
team participated, using Lubaloy cart- 
ridges, they won 59! That's the kind 
of accuracy that is in every cartridge 


‘ 


Cadet Maj. Charles 
J. Hitch, National 
Military Schools 
Champion. He uses 
Lubaloy cartridges. 


The New 


Lubaloy 


(LUBRICATING 


Coated ~ 


ALLOY) 


in every box of Western 
Lubaloy .r2's.. Try them! 
They cost no more than 
ordinary lead-bullet 
cartridges. 


Lubaloy Center-Fire Cartridges 
Provide Extra Protection 


For High Power Rifles 


Western Lubaloy Center-Fire cartridges prevent 
metal-fouling, as well as rust, pitting and corro- 
sion. ... Your rifle needs this extra protection! 


By preventing metal deposits from lodging in 
the bore, Lubaloy jacketed bullets preserve the 
accuracy of your rifle and lengthenits life. Scrub- 
bing the bore with solvents becomes a thing of 
the past...and what a boon to shooters that is! 


In giving the shooting world Lubaloy Open- 
point Expanding, Boat-tail and Soft-point bul- 
lets Western has developed accuracy and killing 
power to the very maximum. 


Western Xpert shells for all-round shooting and 
the famous long-range Super-X shotgun shell, 
the load with the Short Shot String, are also ex- 
clusive Western developments. 

Write for literature describing the World's 
Champion Ammunition—for rifle, pistol and 
shotgun. Dealers everywhere sel] Western. 
Western CartripGe Company, 622 Hunter 
Ave., East Alton, Ill. Branch Offices: Hoboken, 
N.J., San Francisco, Calif. 
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More time for play— | 


More pleasure from 
Better tobacco... 
It’s the spirit of today! 


Better tobacco! It’s part of the better 
times, the better living you see every- 
where today. Men are finding more 
time to enjoy life, they are discover- 
ing the new pleasures of better living. 
That’s why more and more thousands 
of men everyday are discovering 
@ld Briar tobacco. 


Only the highest quality tobaccos, 
exactly suitable for pipe smoking are 
entrusted to @l) Briar experts—men 
who have had years of scientific ex- 
perience in the art of mellowing and 
blending. Only this combination could 
produce the unique smoking qualities 
of @ld Briar tobacco. 


Better tobacco dealers everywhere 
will be glad to supply you with the 
convenient @ld Briar package . . 
(two pouches, individually sealed, but 
wrapped together). Just as the real 
joys of better living come when you 
actually experience them, you can’t 


realize what you’ve been missing 
until you actually smoke Old Briar. 
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**The Best Pipe Smoke Ever Made!’’ 





United States Tobacco Co.,1107 Broadway, N.Y., Dept. A 


Gentlemen: F.S. 6-29 
Without cost to me, please send me a generous sample ot 
Old Briar tobacco. 1 want to give it a thorough trial 


Print Name 
Address 








City State 





Dealer's Name 


OF ALL THE PLEASURE MAN ENJOYS PIPE 
SMOKING COSTS THE LEAST 
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of the wily jacksnipe, would soon learn 
better than to apply this school of fire 
to his ever varying conditions. We flush 
our game unawares. A bird will roar 
up in back of you, or go overhead just 
as you are leaning over a fence, slipping 
on a muddy bank, or stumbling over a 
tussock. Nine times out of ten in rough 
shooting, you are off stance on the most 
uneven ground when a shot is pre- 
sented. 

In most instances, one will apparently 
just point and shoot; if he tried to poke 
on to a bird in cover, he would seldom 
connect, 

Upon other occasions, one would fare 
badly indeed if he did not aim with delib- 





thing among shooting men, is one who is 
a good judge of his own method and 
style; they seldom can tell you how they 
shoot. 

It is my opinion that exponents of the 
pointing system who think that they apply 
it to rough shooting, are laboring under 
a delusion. They believe they are not 
aiming, while actually what they are do- 
ing is aiming and shooting so rapidly, 
that they are not aware of it. Long prac- 
tice has made this action second na- 
ture. 

I have known several great exhibition 
rifle and pistol shots who performed re- 
markable feats upon aerial targets—one 
and all said that they aimed each shot 
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At’ WOT DO YOu WANT? BUTTON uP 
THAT POCKET=- WIPE THAT GRIN OFF 
YER FACE — WHY DIDN'T YOU 

SHAVE SOME TIME THIS MONTH? 


WHERE ARE VOUT INSICNAS? WHO 














T_ SAYING “THANKS A WHOLE LOT", CAP?N/* 
















IS THAT WOMAN? WOT’S SHE Odin’ £ 


NOTHIN’, SIR/ 
YESSIQ/ 
SORRY, SiR’ 
SWIPED SiIR.Z 
THE M2S., Sie’ 
NOTHIN’, SIRS 
TO THANK TH 
CAPIN, Sie’ 


TANKS FOR TH’ 
MAN'S LIQUOR, 
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This shows how one of our readers appreciates the advice we gave him 


erate intent, particularly if his body was 
twisted in a knot in an effort to get on 
to his illusive quarry, with a low-hang- 
ing bough in the way. The man who has 
never shot anything but driven game, 
would say, “But one should not shoot off 
stance.” True enough for him, but. the 
hunter of wild game knows better. He 
has to take his chances as they are offered. 

I know when duck shooting at long 
range and on high pheasants, I constantly 
dwell on my lead, barrel alignment and 
the pace of my swing. Such shots require 
accuracy quite apart from the woodcock 
or partridge which is usually killed under 
twenty yards from the gun. 

Trap shooting requires accuracy. Who- 
ever heard of a good pigeon shot who did 
not aim? Perhaps that is one of the rea- 
sons why our clay target experts so far 
excel those of Europe. 

The really good shot is not tied down 
by any system or prescribed rule. He 
can shoot deliberately, or he can wheel 
and snap onto his bird like a flash when 
the occasion so demands. His pace suits 
the needs of the moment. 

But quite frequently he does not realize 
it. Taking two good performers at ran- 
dom, one might tell you that he shoots 
deliberately and the other will say he is 
solely a snap shot. If you watch them 
both in action, you will see a 
change of pace a dozen times in a day 
which they are not aware of. The rarest 


deliberately, but that constant practice 
had speeded them up so that it appeared 
to be instantaneous. 

The defender of the pointing method 
is quite apt to cite other sports as exam- 
ples of the principle; among the favorites 
are billiards, golf, archery, polo and 
tennis. 

The polo and tennis expert is quite 
easily disposed of; the degree of accuracy 
required to place a ball in the corner of 
a half court, or to shoot a goal from 
thirty yards, is in no way comparable 
with that required to kill a pheasant at 
forty yards. 

The archer most certainly does aim; 
so does the golfer and the billiard player. 
True, they don’t line up their instrument 
with the eye, but they aim nevertheless 
indirectly, and what is the result? They 
cannot even make fair practice at one 
quarter the speed constantly required of 
the shooter. 

Watch the billiard player—size up his 
shot. How many ducks would a man kill 
on a pass that fashion? 

Did you ever watch a golf champion- 
ship? The same thing applies there. 

The archer must perforce shoot in the 
manner prescribed by the pointing school. 
He aims with the greatest deliberation, 
using the indirect method, yet the expert 
archers, in point of accuracy and speed 
of fire, are not in the same class with 
the most mediocre rifle shots at short 
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range. Direct aim with a gun, I believe, is 
responsible for our accuracy, though I am 
free to admit that on the average shot we 
are not conscious of the effort. 


WHAT SHALL IT BE? 
By Shooter 


HAT many Americans are looking 

for a more powerful rifle than the 
Springfield is shown by the fact that 
numerous Alaskan hunters carry guns like 
375, 405, .300 Magnum, etc. with them, 
feeling that the .30-06, wonderful as it is, 
is somewhat lacking in “punch” on moose 
and big bears, especially at ranges from 
200 yards or over. Many hunters, par- 
ticularly army men who have shot the 
Springfield for many years, wouldn't con- 
sider taking anything heavier than .30-06 
for big game, except a double Cordite for 
pachyderms, 

Most English hunters wouldn’t consider 
the .30-06 for game much larger than deer, 
preferring a heavier rifle. Naturally, the 
Englishmen, schooled in African and In- 
dian hunting, have paid more attention to 
and have paid a higher premium on greater 
killing power in their sporting rifles. 

Now, where will we and our British 
cousins meet in our desire to develop the 
rifle that will have the power to anchor 
big game and at the same time have a 
bearable recoil enough to be shot accur- 
ately? They are swearing by their .333 
and .318 long-bullet, high velocity car- 
tridges as the great “all-around” big game 
loads which they maintain will penetrate 
to the vitals of even the elephant. 


ND, sure enough, the evidence seems 
to indicate that the above loads at 
about 2500 f. sec. vel. and with 250 to 300 
grain bullets have tremendous penetration 
and shockiig power on big game, far ex- 
ceeding the .30-06. This is no doubt due to 
the long bullets of high sectional density 
and good weight with ability to crash 
through to the vitals of the beast. 

The Editor points out the fit and bal- 
ance of a rifle, especially the stock, has all 
the world to do in minimizing recoil. Just 
as an example, take the .405 which has had 
and has the reputation of kicking like 
both of a mule’s hinders. The gun “as 
issued” has a stock of exactly the proper 
size for a boy’s .22 rifle, and much too 
short, especially in the rifle butt. With 
this makeshift of a stock it is a wonder it 
doesn’t cripple a man every time he shoots 
it. Imagine taking the stock off of a 
.22 Stevens Ideal and putting it on your 
12 or 10 gauge! How would it feel? 
Just as much sense as a baby stock on 
the .405. 

I went to work and made a man’s size 
stock for my .405 Winchester, an inch 
or more longer than the old one and with 
a shotgun butt 54 inches from toe to heel, 
with plenty of width, higher comb and 
right drop. Immediately the recoil almost 
disappeared in comparison to what it had 
been. The rifle “comes up” just right and 
stays on the shoulder wonderfully well, 
while the recoil to me doesn’t seem to be 
more noticeable than the Model 54 .30-06 
with factory stock. And the home- 
made stock doesn’t have any recoil pad 
either. 

Therefore it would seem that with 
proper balance and made to fit the shooter, 
the average grown-up man should be able 
to shoot an 8% to 9 lb. big game rifle of 
at least 25 per cent more power and range 
than the .30-06. That is shoot the arm 
accurately enough to place his bullets well 
on game, even at longer ranges. 

Now to get back to the English weapons. 
The Englishman has found out a few 
things in his big-game hunting experiences 
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Model 29 Rem- 
ington Repeat- 
ing Shotgun— 
12-gauge, ham- 
merless. Price, 
standard 


TRY THIS : 
© NEW ONE 


H™ is a 1929 Model. Simple and easy 
to load. Bottom ejection. Solid 
breech to protect the shooter’s face. 

The new Model 29 Remington has a 
small pistol grip and fore-end, finely 
checkered—symmetrical lines — perfect 


Outstanding 
+ Features + 


EASY LOADING 


COIL SPRINGS ° i“ 

THROUGHOUT balance. Points naturally as it jumps to 
BOTTOM EJECTION your shoulder. Mechanically a wonder 
eS —smooth and certain in operation. 
PERMANENTLY 


See this beautiful new example of the 
gunsmith’s art at your dealers’. Descrip- 
tive circular on request. 


ADJUSTED 
TRIGGER PULL 


SMOOTH ACTION 
NEW STYLE STOCK 


CHECKERED 
' STOCK AND 
FORE-END 


SMALL PISTOL GRIP 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
113 Years of Quality 


25 Broadway New York City 


Remington, _ 
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M's who know the worth of a real pal appre- 
ciate the sterling qualities of a Zeiss Binocular 


—the glass which is so firmly 


ensconced in the 


hearts of sportsmen the world over. Ask your dealer 
to show you one, or write for catalogue T-380. 


Carl Zeiss, Inc., 485 Fifth Avenue, New York 
728 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 
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Westley Richards 
Guns of Distinction 
Singles—Doubles—Ovundos 


If yeu are a lover of fine guns and 
demand the best, you will surely be 
interested in Westley Richards guns. 
Built entirely by hand, these master- 
pieces of modern gun making can 
truly be called guns of distinction. 


1 would be very glad to send 
catalog and tell wou more about 
these beautiful guns on request. 


BOB SMITH, Sporting Goods 


75 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


























FUNUSUAL BARGAINS> 


Having given up tournament casting and 
trap shooting | offer in good-as-new condi- 
tion and for quick sale:— 
One 15 ft. Thomas Tournament Sal- 
mon rod, line and carrier, value 
$85.00—price $50.00. 


One 4 in. Hardy Salmon reel and B. 
Salmon line spliced to 150 yd. back- 
ing, value $70.00—price $35.00. 


One 12 gauge Greener trap gun, value 
$300.00—price $100.00. 


150 Newton .256 cartridges—price 
$20.00. 
The first order with certified 
check gets any or all of the above. 
J CHARLES PHAIR 
PERTH, NEW BRUNSWICK, CANADA 























Dr. Paul B. Jenkins, A. E. F. Chaplain, 


America’s authority on the history of fire arms 


and historian for America’s largest firear 
in Milwaukee’s Public Museum, chooses 


ms collection 
an Ithaca because 


he believes Ithaca lock speed improves his shooting. 
Trap and Game Guns $37.50 to $750.00 


Ithaca Gun Co. Ithaca, N. Y. 


Box 11 
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in the tropics. One of these is the extreme 
value of good penetration; another is the 
advantage of a comparatively flat-shooting 
accurate weapon with which the shots can 
be better placed. Consequently, the ten- 
dency seems to be to combine as much 
as possible the qualities of penetration, 
bullet weight and velocity in a compara- 
tively small caliber weapon to get the 
best all-around weapon for big game. He 
has found that a smaller caliber bullet 
long enough at about 2500 to 2600 feet 
per second velocity will penetrate as well 
if not better than the big cannons like 
475, .577, etc., while being much more 
accurate and better at long range than the 
big bores, although lacking the shocking 
power of the latter. 

But none of the 130 grain 3100 velocity 
stuff for the Britisher when he goes big 
game hunting. Deer or coyotes at 400 
yards are one thing; but a Kadiak bear or 
moose or lion at 100 yards is something 
else again. When the African hunter finds 
that a 250 to 300 grain bullet of 318 to 





This unusually fine Indian tusker was 
shot by one of our readers in Sumatra 


333 caliber at about 2500 ft. muzzle 
velocity has with solid nose enough pene- 
tration even for elephant, it should give 
us a clue as to where to look for our 
all-around rifle. 

Do rifles like the .318 Westley-Rich- 
ards or .333 Jeffery kick? No doubt they 
do, especially the latter. The recoil in foot 
pounds is given as 27 foot lbs. with .318 
cal. and 250 gr. load at 2500 f. s. in an 
8% Ib. rifle. In a 9 or 9% Ib. rifle it would 
be less; quite a bit less than that of the 
405 which it surpasses in power and 
penetration too. The .318 as loaded above 
has a mechanical energy of 3470 ft. Ibs. 

Now a 250 grain slug of .318 caliber at 
2500 ft. sec. is a very long bullet in pro- 
portion to its diameter and at this speed 
should possess tremendous penetrating 
qualities. The 180 grain bullet in same 
caliber has a muzzle velocity of about 2800 
ft. sec. and should do nicely for lighter 
game at longer ranges. However, the Du- 
Pont loadings for the .318 with 250 er. 
bullet give only about 2300 f. s., so the 
English ballistics might be a little high. 
This would indicate that the .318 shell is 
not as well designed for its caliber as it 
could be, lacking a little in powder capac- 
ity, perhaps. 

The smaller caliber cartridges we have 
in this country between the .30 and .40 
caliber inclusive, include the .300 Mag- 
num, .30 Newton, .35 Whelen, .35 Newton, 
375 Hoffman and .400 Whelen, varying in 
power from about 3200 foot pounds to 
4000, not to forget the .350 G. & H. Mag- 
num. This presents quite a formidable 
array of deadly loads, which, with the 
exception of the first two would account 
for any game except the heaviest. 

The .350 Magnum especially, with 275 
grain heavy jacketed pointed bullet and 
about 4000 Ib. muzzle energy, would be 
the big game gun par excellence for a big 
husky man who didn’t mind carrying a 
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914 or 10 pound gun around, even grant- | 


ing the gun was perfectly balanced and 
stocked. 1 am afraid that for the average 
big-game hunter a lighter load would 
have to be used. 

It is doubtful whether there is much to 
be gained in trying to make more power- 
ful .30 caliber loads than the .30-06, as 


there is Old Man Pressure to be reckoned | 


with. Therefore such shells as .300 Mag- 
num and .30 Newton would be better 
served when used with a larger caliber. 
When used with heaviest loadings of Du- 
Pont Nos. 15% and 17%, the .30-06 will 
give about 2800 ft. sec. and 2500 ft. sec. 
with 180 B. T. and 220 gr. out of a 26- 
inch barrel, and to try to beat that much 
in a larger shell would entail excessive 
pressures and poor results. The .30-06 
shell is about as efficient for its powder 
capacity as any shell can be. 

From a critical point of view the Spring- 
field cartridge may have some faults. Col. 
Caswell considers its powder chamber too 
small, its case too narrow and its neck 
too abrupt in taper, thus giving greater 
initial chamber pressure than necessary. 
Perhaps making the case slightly larger 
in diameter and the neck a little less abrupt 
would have increased the efficiency of the 
30-06 and enabled it to deliver more pow- 
er with the same breech pressure. But it 
is pretty good for its caliber the way it 
is—quite better than most other shells. 

It would seem that in developing the 
powerful rifle that can cope with most of 
the big game of Africa as well as supply 
the hunters in America with a load of 
more power and range than the Springfield 
and which can be shot comfortably enough 
from a well-fitting rifle to be accurate at 
long ranges, would have to be over .30 
caliber, but not as large as the .35 cali- 
ber. The cartridge would have to carry a 
long bullet of 250 grains similar in its 
relation of length to caliber to the .30 
caliber 220 grain bullet. 

In Express loading this 250 grain bullet 
would have a m. v. of 2500 to 2550 f. s. 
mechanical energy and about 3600 Ibs. A 
high-speed load of about 205 grain at close 
to 2800 f. s. would supply the fast load 
needed for long ranges. This would be anal- 
ogous to the 180 gr. Springfield load. It 
may be that such a cartridge would just 


about turn the trick for the fellow want- | 
! 


ing the all around big game rifle. 


HAT caliber it would take between 

.30 and .35 to produce this cartridge 
would be a matter of mathematics. It 
wouldn't take a ballistic engineer long to 
figure it out. Offhand, it would look as if a 
cartridge of around .320 or .325 would be 
about right, or just about half-way be- 
tween .30 and .35. This cartridge could be 
modeled pretty closely after the outlines of 
the .30-06,—with perhaps a slightly thicker 
case in proportion and a trifle less abrupt 
slope in the neck. Just a little thicker, 
longer and heavier than the Springfield 
and not much bulkier, but much more 
powerful and effective against big game. 
Such a cartridge could be produced in 
three weights of bullets——a 250 grain soft 
point or solid at 2500 ft. sec. or over for 
large and dangerous game at short to 
medium ranges up to 300 yards. A spitzer 
bullet of over 200 grains could be speeded 
up enough to kill large game at extreme- 
ly long ranges as the heavy bullets, long 
and of Boat Tail form, would retain their 
energy extremely well for a long ways. 
Such a shell with powder capacity equal 
to that of the .280 Ross or more, around 
63 grains, should give us just about as 
powerful a load as a big-game hunter 
would want to shoot accurately from a 
well-fitting rifle. Muzzle energy of about 
3000 ft. Ibs. and well retained should be 


plenty for anything short of elephant. ! 






U. S. HEADQUARTERS 


Imported Arms, Ammunition & Parts 
MAUSER-LUGER-Merkel Bros.-Mannlicher,-W ebley-Scott, Fabrique Natio- 






nale, Belgium-Manufacture Francaise, etc. D. W. M. famous Ammunition 
Sole U. S. Distributors for Mauser & Luger Arms 


FULL LINE AMERICAN 


ARMS & AMMUNITION 


Gun Equipment for All Expeditions 





Rifles, Trap, Over and Under, Field 


Sportsmen before buying—Inspect the largest stock in America of fine new 


Small Calibre Rifles, Side Arms, Target Pistols, Automatic Blank Pistols, 
Diana Air Rifles, Webley Air Pistols, Rare Gunsmithing Tools, Gun Parts, 
Bluings, Restocking Parts, Gun Accessories. Stoegerol. 





Guns, Big Game Rifles, 3 Barrel Guns, 









SPRINGFIELD 








to Col. Townsend Whelen’s Revised Specifications 
Rifle Makers—Fine Gunsmithing—Telescopes Mounted—Expert Gun Repairing 


S RESTOCKED 















son—Thompson. Marble & Lyman Si 


New 


ALL MAKES OF AMERICAN GUNS AND AMMUNITION 
Winchester—Remington—Parker—Smith—Fox—Ithaca—Lefever—Harrington 
& Richardson—Iver Johnson—Savage—Stevens—Marlin. Colt—Smith & Wes- 
—Peters & U. S. Cartridges. Gun Cleaners. 

New Lugers Only—No second hand guns bought or sold by us. 


Send for our 128 page 1929 Arms catalog No. 10 
—fully illustrated. The most complete refer- 
ence book of Imported & American Arms, 
Ammunition and U. S. Springfield Rifle 
Restocking ever issued. As a protection 
against the many requests for catalogs from 
parties not actually interested we have to 
make a charge for this book. 

To cover cost send 25c in stamps, check, coin or M.O. 

Please mention Field and Stream 






ghts. Western—Winchester—Remington 






1929 Catalog just out 













=™F~ SEND YOUR GUNS TO STOEGER FOR REPAIRS “@gy 


J. G8 Win i 18) DES D) 28 C toteh BOR am 48) <5 ean om OF 


The Only Exclusive € 


,un House In America 


509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 














CompleteYour Outdoor Kit 
Witha 


Taylor 


Compass 


Your safety may de- 
pend on possession of 
a compass. Its unfail- 
ing hand will give 
you knowledge of 
direction every min- 
ute of the twenty-four 
hours. 

The Ceebynite Compass, 
as illustrated, has a hunter's 










r active com- 
pound, permanently lumi- 
nous and plainly seen in the 





design, the magne 
being attached to it« under 
side...» Price $4.50 


Other Taylor Compasses 





LEEDAWL Compass » $1.50 
MAGNAPOLE COMPASS 1.75 
FLODIAL COMPASS 1.75 
LITENITE COMPASS ° 2.00 
GrpawL Compass . . « « e« 3.50 
AUROPOLE COMPASS . . « « 4.00 
MERADIAL COMPASS « 2 4,06 
UsaniTe Compass . . . . 5.00 


Your dealer can supply you, or write direct to us, 
enclosing price, plus l0¢ postage, and we wiil 
send any of the above, safe delivery guaranteed. 
Taylor Compass Booklet sent free upon request. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A. 

MANUFACTURING DISTRIBUTORS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 

SHORT & MASON, LTO., LONDON 


CANADIAN PLANT 
TYCOS BUILDING 
TORONTO 











No. 1A With Lyman 
Special Locking Feature 


Sight held rigid in upright shooting position. 
Adapted to most American sporting rifles. 
Has built-in, turn-down peep giving two 
sizes of aperture. 
No. 2A similar to 










No. 1A Comb. 1A but with disc, 
Rear Sight for $5.00. 

Win. Rem., 

Marlin, Stevens, 

Savage, etc., 

$4.50. 





No. 26 Front 
Sight, ivory, 
cold, silver or red 
head. Used with 
1A, $1.00, 


No. 3 Ivory Bead 
hunting front 
sight. Sharp 
definition, $1.00, 


10c brings you complete Sight Catalog. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St. Middlefield, Conn., U.S. A. 











om Sponge Rubber Recoil Pads 
SHOTGUNS 


Pat, Apr. 10, 1917 FOR RIFLES 
Softest pad made, 
Easily attached. From 


a2 


$2.50. Sponge 
ads 50c extra per pad. 
nd for NO KICK 
a iG Catalog. 
JOSTAM MFG. CO., Dept. B, 5252 Broadway, Chicago. 
Western Rep. MeDonald & Linforth, San Francisco, Calif, 
Largest Mfrs, of recos pads .u the world 





M.J. HOFMANN 


TAXIDERMIST and FURRIER 
Mounting with real expression 
Heads, animals, birds and fish mounted, 
skins tanned and made into rugs and 
ladies’ furs. Game heads, fur rugs, etc., 
for sale. List. All supplies for taxi- 
dermists. Open mouth heads for rugs, 

scalps for mounting. 


1989 Gates Avenue . Brooklyn, N. Y. 
121 











THE “OLYMPIC” 


the new $100.00 


L. C. SMITH GUN 


HE “Olympic” has already established itself as one of 
America’s premier one-barrel trap guns. It was developed 
to meet the need for an inexpensive, standard-specification 
trap model. Itis built throughout to L.C. Smith Gun stand- 
ards of excellence. See your dealer or write for Booklet C 40. 








L. C. Smith Guns won the 
1927-28 Grand Americans. 












Send 10c¢ in stamps 
for sample 





E's | (covGars 


+ swooping buzzards, 


rattlers, 


neglected powder 
leading or metal 


Cleaning Guide FREE 


2310 No. 8th St., 








in the rimrocks, 


lurking lobo wolves. A 
clean gun bore for deadly accu- 
racy. In desert wilds or anywhere, 
residue, 
fouling mean 
wild shooting. Protect your gun 
with famous Hoppe’s No. 
your dealer’s or write us. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








daring 








JAMES L. CLARK 
STUDIOS INC. 


rust, 


9. At producing the finest work to be had 
and the tanning of fur skins. 
est an 


\§ 705-715 WHITLOCK AVE. 


Sculptor—Taxidermists 
An establishment of 20 years standing 


Gun the mounting of game heads and trophies 

The larg- 

best equipped taxidermy studios 

in the world. Write for our new catalogue. 
NEW YORK 


in 














Announcing 


LYMAN TELESCOPIC SIGHTS 


‘HOOTERS may now purchase 

from The Lyman Gun Sight 
Corporation the telescopic sights 
formerly made by the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Co, and the J. 
Stevens Arms Co. The entrance of 
The Lyman Co. into this field 
‘comes as a natural expansion of a 
gun sight business well known the 
world over for forty years. We 
guarantee the high quality of 


THE LYMAN 


telescopic sights produced under our manufac- 
ture—whether possible new types, or similar 
types te those produced in the past. 


The scope illustrated is the Lyman 5A, 


formerly the Winchester A5, described in 
a folder which we will send on request. 


GUN SIGHT CORP. 


70 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 











The best selling trap gun ever. 
Also a $16.00 hammerless single, and a double 


hammerless for $28.25. 


Who ever saw a.broken Lefever? 


LEFEVER ARMS CO. 
ITHACA, N. Y. 
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The recoil would be considerably less than 
that of the .405 and not enough to bother. 
A 9 Ib. rifle of the same weight as Spring- 
field sporter would handle the load nicely. 

It would be a big satisfaction to the 
hunter to know that he has a rifle of not 
undue bulk or weight that will smash 
yonder moose 200 yards away as hard as 
a Springfield would at the muzzle, or if 
facing a Kadiak bear or lion, that he has 
a fast 250 grain bullet that will crash 
thru bones and reach the inards, or even 
in hunting sheep or goat that he has a 
very powerful flat shooting load that will 
hit a deadly wallop. 


HERE should not be much trouble in 

adapting such excellent actions as the 
Mod. 54 Winchester, Springfield or 
Remington to the .325 “Magnum Spring- 
field”. It should fill the bill for the many 
hunters of big game who want something 
more powerful than the Springfield and 
yet who hesitate to tote a 10 or 11 pound 
.375 or double rifle around. 

It might seem to some of us that such 
a small caliber as a .325 or thereabouts 
is rather small to face big game with, 
even in a powerful high-power shell. The 
thing to bear in mind is that it isn’t neces- 
sarily the size of the hole where the bullet 
goes into the animal that counts, but what 
the bullet does. after it gets inside the 
animal. A 250 grain bullet of .325 caliber 
would be so long that it could mushroom 
to a .50 caliber and still have much of its 
base left to keep on going; whereas a 
short bullet though heavier might make a 
big hole at first but not go nearly so far. 

It is the size of the hole a bullet bores 
inside an animal and last, but not least, 
the depth it goes and the speed with which 
it travels that count in capturing the 
trophy. 


CARTRIDGE BELT MAKING BY 
AN AMATEUR 


By Ashley A. Haines 


HIS will not interest those who can 

buy cartridge belts that suit them, 
nor will it interest any who can make a 
better belt than I can, but it may interest 
those who cannot buy belts that suit them 
or those who have their first belt to make. 
I have had beits showing the highest de- 
gree of workmanship, and these belts 
often were made of the very finest of 
leathers, but I have yet to see one that 
I considered perfect in every detail. 
Usually the cartridge loops will be too 
far apart; four loops sometimes occupy- 
ing space sufficient for five. Often the 
loops will be too narrow for the cartridge 
to be placed in it. And again loops may 
not be uniformly or squarely placed on 
the belt. 

All these little details seem wrong to 
me. I have had in mind the folded com- 
bined-money- -and- cartridge-belt and_ still 
keeping this in mind, will now add one 
other matter I consider not ideal: These 
belts, with one exception to be noted 
later, are stitched along one edge. This 
I believe to be decidedly wrong if for only 
one reason: The man who buys a belt of 
the folded type does so partly because it 
is the neatest appearing belt made. But 
with a heavy crease along one edge, as 
is right, and stitching showing along the 
other edge, which is wrong, he hardly 
gets his money’s worth. Such a belt is 
not nearly so neat appearing as it would 
be with the edges of that belt brought 
together at the center of the back of the 
belt where it cannot be seen when being 
worn, a heavy crease at each edge of 
belt, which, when thus made, produces 
a belt that, so far as appearances go, may 
perfectly well be called a “seamless” belt. 
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han This belt, keep in mind, will invariably 
her, be made of the thinnest, softest, most 
ing - pliable and highest grade calf skin ob- 
ely. tainable. Such a belt, properly made, will 
the be found the most attractive in appear- 
not ance and the one easiest to wear of any 
lash belt that can be made. 

1 as Also a belt of this type makes it pos- 
r if sible to carry money safely inside (either 
has coin or greenbacks) your hunting license, 
rash etc., while the cartridge-loop-stitching 
ven will never wear in a million years. The 
iS a single-ply belt, however well it may be 
will ; made, can be criticized severely here as 


the constant chafing against the clothing 
will, in time, wear the exposed stitching. 








































e in Another thing against the average single- 
the ply belt is the body of belt is almost in- 
= = variably made of too stiff and too thick 
ing- | leather. If one is to wear a belt, by all 
lany =f means wear one of the folded type and 
hing the thinner, softer and more pliable the 
and leather it may be made of, the easier it 
und will be on the man it encircles. But not 
F one inch of spongy leather should enter 
such into its construction. Leather may be soft, 
outs pliable and thin and still not be spongy. 
vith, In any hide you may buy, spongy places 
The will be found, but none of this leather 
ces- should be used in our ideal cartridge belt. 
ullet In pre-war days it was not so very diffi- 
vhat cult to get suitable calf skin for making 
—_ belts of the folded type. This leather went 
iber 
‘oom 
f its 
as a 
ke a C 
far. alm, confident skill is 
sesh what counts in Skeet—as in all 
hick shooting. One must have confidence 
the in self, gun and ammunition. Our 
book entitled What Happens After 
“is the Shot is Fired tells—and shows— 
why you can have the utmost ti 
dence in Peters. Spark Photography 
is an exclusive Peters development 
—described in this booklet. It is 
Mowe. . J free for the asking. Write us to mail 
ke & ° “ you one, 
erest - - THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
them "8 - Dept. F-27 
_ . wc New York CINCINNATI, OHIO San Francisco 
e- . 
belts - 
_< : ERS 
that 
etail. 
“ AMMUNITION 
“upy- 
Pw Three excellent examples of Mr. Haines’ L 
ridge work 
may oe ~2 
dd on . “— . P: 
by various names, the one most commonly AMMUNITION YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 
ie to used, to the best of my knowledge, was 
oom California calf. I think I have heard it o mor 
still also called Visalia calf. But whatever its 
r one proper name may have been, it was sure i toe 
These the one leather suitable for the folded 
noted cartridge belt. This leather, as 1 remem- 
This ber it, usually was very light in color, 
only though this was not always true, as oc- 
It of casionally it could be had in a fairly dark ad rve 0 us 
ase it russet color, but any of it darkened after wx 
Sut being made up and use invariably im- & - PortableTra | 
re, as proved its appearance. A belt made of such — " 
g the leather would wear as long as the wearer ; GivesYou 
ardly never became hard or stiff ; never cracked Trap Shooting 
elt is and was so pliable it could be tied in knots | Makers of ‘ A on ee Fe ne 
vould and come out of it without a wrinkle. . s 3 lightweight, compact, automatic. 
ought Properly made and on the seamless plan Fine Gun - Sports Ideal for camp, for farm, cboard 
f the (my patent, by the way) such leather |men's Equipment. ——— every omine. Slips eas- 
being made possible the ideal cartridge belt. | Send for circular and list of new and used English a eye pron Pye 
. ; is ty , Shot ci i 
se of I made my first one of this type well guns. special mold for making your 
7 4 —— o . a A r 
duces over thirty years ago. It, and dozens made GRIFFIN & HOWE, Inc. a O oe goods 
, may since, were not a howling success; but for ustrated FolderNo. 
’ belt. that was my fault. The scheme of bring- 202 East 44th St., N. Y. _ te tit 2 
ing the seam to back of belt was certainly One block from Grand Central Terminal DUVROCK CO, 245 S.Main St, LosAngeles, Cal. 
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NO NO 
MATCHES POWDER 


“It doesn’t hurt a bit” 


BIG-BANG 


for celebrating and saluting, for military 
games, has the Glamor, the Flash and the Boom 
which appeal so strongly to every boy—and the 
SAFETY which appeals to sensible parents. 





HEAVY ARTILLERY 
Four red wheels, strong steel carriage. 
No. 10W—Price $5.00—length 14 inches 






Mounted on two large 
red artillery wheels— 
comes in four sizes. 


No. 23 inches 
No. 17 inches 
No. 11 inches 


No. 6F —Price $1.50—length $ inches 








BOMBING PLANE 
Fired like any BIG-BANG. 
Wing spread 13 inches. 

No, 11P—Price $3.50—length 11 inches 





1 












NAVY GUN-BOAT 


Mounted on 4 wheels. 
No. 9B—Price $2.00—length 9 inches 


SAFETY PISTOL 





A Real Pistol in looks, but safe for 
boys — black gun-metal — comes in 
ieather holster. 
No, 6P—Price $2.00—length 8 inches 





© 


© 


EXTRA SUPPLIES 
Bangsite (ammunition) per tube $. 43 
Spark Plug (ignitor) per card.... .10 





© 


bi your dealer cannot su you, snd 

ey order or check or pay the Postman fora 
NG" with a Supply _. Bangs te 

on) which will be sent to you pr 

4. together with complete direction 4 


GUARANTEE—If the BIG-BANG is not 
entirely satisfactory, return it at once and 











your money will be refunded promptly. 





The Conestoga Corporation 
Main Office and Factory 
BETHLEHEM, PA, 
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right while other little details (often over- 
looked by really expert leather workers) 
1 shall dwell upon as we proceed, all add 
to making a satisfactory belt. 

But a word or two more concerning 
California calf. Not all leather so called 
seems to be alike. California cali skin as I 
remember it, had a damp, almost sticky 
feel in the hand; this hide just mentioned, 
was the exact opposite being, by compari- 
son, stiff, dry and more like paper when 
handled than the leather I had hoped it 
would be. Both kinds of leather stamped 
and creased perfectly, and by oiling the 
dry leather with vaseline a fairly satis- 
factory folded belt was produced but one 
who has used the California calf for belt 
making will hardly be satisfied with any- 
thing inferior to it. One can get mighty 
fine chrome tan shoe leather, the thinner 





Buckle strap 


and softer the better, and if it would only 
crease, it would be very satisfactory for 
such work. It is very tough and light and 
will wear like iron; but none I have used 
can be creased, and without a heavy 
crease along border of belt, it lacks a 
finished appearance. 

Width of the bodies of belts and width 
of the cartridge loops should vary de- 
pending on the lengths of cartridges belts 
are to be made for. lor short cartridges 
such as .32 S.&W. Long, body of belt may 
be two inches wide and loops for car- 
tridges about 34 to % inches wide. For 
38 S.&W. and Colt Special cartridges the 
32-20, .38-40, .44-40 Winchester and .44 
Special and Colt .45 cartridges, bodies may 
be from 2% to 3 inches wide and loops one 
inch in width; but belts or loops should 
never be narrower than mentioned. For 
cartridges of the .30-30 Winchester class, 
which will include the .25-35, .32 Special, 
32-40, .38-55, etc., bodies should be not 
less than 234 inches wide and loops 114 
inches wide. 

Other cartridges of practically these 
lengths should have belts and loops 
about same widths, widest, in my opinion, 
being three inches for the bodies and 
1'4 for the loops. For longer cartridges 
such as the .30-40 Krag and Winchester, 
03: Springfield and similar length car- 
tridges, widths of bodies should be from 
3 to 3% inches and width of loops 1% 
inches. A belt much narrower than length 
of cartridge is a cheap appearing belt 
while one with very narrow loops is all 
wrong. The reader may never make a 
belt for such long cartridges as the .40-85 
Ballard and .40-90 single shot (for Win- 
chester s.s. rifles) though I have made 
several for them and other long shells. For 
body of belt for the .40-90 s.s. cartridge, 
width should be 44 inches, width of 
loops not less than two inches. The best 
one I ever made had body 4'4 inches wide 
and loops 2% inches, while another for 
the .28-30 Stevens made ‘of best material 
had a body width of three inches and loop 
width of 2 inches. 

In laying off the belt, locate your 
cartridge loops above center of belt so 
that when cartridges are inserted as far 
in loops as you want them to be, rims 
of shells and points of bullets will be 
equal distances from edges of belt. The 
shorter cartridges, like the revolver ones, 


will be inserted in loops with rims rest- 
ing on top of loops; the longer rifle 
Ci artridge will usually have a half inch 
of brass showing above loops. 

lor body of a three-inch belt, you cut 
a strip of calf skin the let igth of the hide 
and six inches wide. Dampen by dipping in 
water, being careful not to dampen too 
much. Lay on table rough side up, and 
draw pencil mark entire length in center of 
six-inch strip. Bend one edge over, press- 
ing down firmly to meet pencil mark, 
working along an inch at a time on entire 
length of hide. Run creaser along edge 
several times until edge lays close to 
mark, Change ends and treat other edge 
exactly same way. Now your body of 
belt is three inches wide with edges 
evenly brought together at center. (Also 
a crease has been run along each edge of 
leather to be a guide later for stitching— 
this, I should have said, preceded pencil 
mark down center of belt.) Turn over 
and crease each edge of belt. Usually 
considerable force will be required and 
one may have to run creaser along edge 
several times before he has a full im- 
pression. This is important as it is the 
“trimming” for that belt unless, as I 
often do, border-stamp as well. If this is 
to be done, it should follow the creasing, 
care being taken to strike stamp only 
sufficiently hard to make a good impres- 
sion, as too heavy a blow may cut through 
the thin leather. I usually strike several 
blows—light ones—being careful stamp 
does not move during the process, as a 
blurred impression would follow. 

Turn belt over and with dividers mark 
for stitches along edges of belt at back, 
being absolutely sure you get same num- 
ber of stitches on each side. If but one 
stitch more or less on one side, the belt 
will “draw” or “pucker” when sewn to- 
gether, which is done later. Turn front 
side up and cut off ends of belt desired 
length, using dividers to mark circle at 
ends for cutting to. Place buckle tempo- 
rarily in place and mark for slot through 
which buckle strap will pass before en- 
tering buckle. With leather punch make 














Finished end showing tongue slot and 
inside marks for stitching 


holes at each end of where slot will be 
and cut out. Determine where ends of 
your buckle straps will come on the belt 
and find exact center between the two 
points. From this point, with dividers space 
equal distances both ways for cartridge 
loops to be sewed on. Preceding this you 
will have drawn a line with dividers 
along upper edge of belt exactly the right 
distance from edge of belt or upper edge 
of cartridge loops. In this upper line you 
make an impression with point of divid- 
ers for every row of stitches for the 
loops. You can space for the loops close 
up to ends of buckle straps, but I believe 
belt looks best to leave at least one inch 
vacant between last loop and end of 
strap. Supposing you are making a belt 
for the .44-40 cartridge. Your loops will 
be one inch wide. Use try square and 
mark from divider mark at top, down 
squarely across belt about an inch and 
for every divider mark made. Now set 
your divider with points one inch apart, 
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place one point in upper mark and the 
other in try square mark at bottom and 
mark with point. De this on the entire 
length of belt. These outside divider marks 
are for your outside stitch holes to be made 
later. With the outside ones located it is 
an easy matter to accurately space the 
others. For body of this belt you will 
want six holes only; for the loops only 
four. I might say here that for any belt, 
two more holes are required in body of 
belt than in loops. Lay belt aside until 
thoroughly dry, as working more when 
wet dulls the impressions. When dry, 
punch stitching holes. 

Crease leather for loops, space with 
dividers and try square, and, when dry, 
punch holes. To do this I find it best to lay 
leather on soft pine board or end of soft 
wood block and shove awl through into 
wood. For body of belt, unfold so as to 
punch only through one thickness of 
leather. When all holes are punched, the 
awl is never used again except for buckle 
straps and ends of cartridge loops, as will 
be explained with cuts shown herewith. 
Use blunt pointed harness needles and 
best waxed linen thread. I have stitching 
horse and could use two needles same as 
harness makers do, but find I can make 
better time with one needle (first punch- 
ing holes as mentioned), the same quality 
of work following as when two needles 
are used. In spacing on body of belt for 
loops, it will usually be found about 
right to make spaces same distance apart 
as distance across head of shell, provided 
it is a rimmed shell such as the .30-40, 
but for a rimless shell, difference allow- 
ance must be made. 


OR a rimmed shell (excepting, of 

course, such shells as the .41 and 
45 Colts which have very narrow rims), 
space the cartridge loops just twice 
as far apart as spaces on body of belt 
except in exceptional cases where slightly 
greater distances in spacing will have to 
be made. When spacing is right and 
leather right thickness, everything goes 
together without a hitch from start to 
finish. When finished, fill belt with cart- 
ridges, bend belt backwards with fingers, 
working along a few inches at a time 
entire length of belt. If everything is as 
it should be, belt will hang perfectly 
straight when held up by one end. If 
loops are too close together, it will curl, 
which is wrong. If too far apart, stitches 
will show between loops. When right, belt 
hangs straight as mentioned, stitches be- 
tween loops do not show and cartridges 
are inserted and removed easily. But our 
belt is not quite finished yet. 

Cut buckle straps from medium-weight 
saddle skirting, russet, of course, and the 
very best you can get. Dampen, let stand 
an hour or so, then edge and crease. If 
to be stamped do it now. Thin down edges 
with sharp knife (Think leather workers 
call it skiving), so when sewed on belt, 
straps take a “crowned” appearance. 
Rivet straps in place, space for stitches 
and punch holes and sew. This, as I 
usually do it, is after loops are sewed on, 
as buckle and strap bother more or less 
and are best left until last.. The next thing 
will be sewing up back of belt. Begin at 
strap end, sewing towards you. Enter 
needle always from inside belt with one 
hand drawing it through with the other, 
shifting from left to right until through. 
In starting sewing up back, be sure to sew 
twice through the first two holes, other- 
wise belt will be drawn slightly by the 
base-ball stitching, as I call it. This must 
be avoided if our belt is to be the perfect 
belt we hope it will be when finished. 
When sewed entire length, dampen 
stitches, insert two-foot _ steel- -square 
blade and lightly hammer stitches, resting 


belt across knees so as to prevent marring 
leather on front of belt. Sew up ends of 
belt, fill loops with cartridges, break in 
as mentioned above and take a look at 
the seamless belt I have tried to describe. 

Space has been limited which prevents 
me mentioning many little points of in- 
terest I otherwise would. About tools for 
this work? I had a number of high grade 
leather workers’ tools years ago. Just now 
my creasers are home made. I have one 


factory stamp, harness knife none, an 
edger, a six-tube leather punch, awls, 
dividers and a few other tools. I have 


some awls I made from a cross-cut saw | 


blade which punch from three to five 
holes at a time, which speeds up the work 
considerably. I have said nothing of them 
before, as few would be interested in mak- 
ing but an odd belt and for that they 
would need but the ordinary awl. 

There have been times I have had near 
a dozen as good belts as I could make, 
hanging on the wall with my rifles and 
revolvers. When going out for a day’s 
hunt I often did exactly what many 
another practical man has done—I just 
left them hanging there, stuck a few 
cartridges in my pocket, took down a 
favorite Winchester, got a deer (some- 
times more) and hit my pocket reserve 
but lightly. Still I do like a cartridge belt. 
There are times one wants to carry several 
different loads for different purposes. The 
cartridge belt is the thing to carry them 
in and keep them separated so they can be 
found in a second’s time. For a hunt of 
weeks, a belt full of cartridges is the rig, 
but for about nine days in ten the belt, 
alongside of the hunting knife and big six- 
shooter will be left behind. But this is not 
saying there will never be a time the six- 
shooter or hunting knife will not be found 
valuable just as a properly made and well 
filled cartridge belt will also. 

About 20 years ago, after bringing 
this seamless belt to a manufacturer’s 
attention, he began making belts of this 
type but spoiled everything by sewing 
buckle straps on after the loops had been 
sewn on and after back of belt had been 
sewn together. This meant buckle straps 
were sewn through both thicknesses of 
body of belt thus utterly spoiling it for 
a money belt. This is all wrong, as buckle 
straps are sewn only through one thick- 
ness of leather as I have explained above. 


A STEADY HOLDING DEVICE 
By Thos. C. Harris 


HERE are comparatively few men 

who aspire to become experts in the 
use of one-hand guns, that have the nerve 
and muscle control needed to align the 
weapon with the accuracy of aim 
they would like. 

As an aid to those who wabble, (and we 
all wabble more or less) the writer has de- 
signed and tried out a device to be at- 
tached to the Colt .45 automatic pistol as 
shown in the sketch on the following page. 
This device holds the gun in a firm grasp 
and eliminates most of the wabble which 
is in the wrist joint. 

In this joint we have several small 
bones, capable of movement in all direc- 
tions, and the device makes the hold much 
more steady than most of us can hold. The 
attachment is a curved and jointed bar 
of aluminum, weighing about three and 
a half ounces. At the front end the bar 
has a curved cross piece which exactly 
fits the under side of the frame or receiver. 
Under the grip the bar is provided with 
a spur which fits into the ring which is a 
part of the housing. Just in the rear of 
the grip, the bar has an extension, attached 
by means of a wing nut, so as to suit the 
angle of the shooter’s arm. 

At the extreme rear end the bar has a 
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new .22 repeat- 
ing rifle that stands 


alone in its field for 


Value! 


If you are among those 
who for years have 
sought a reliable, accu- 
rateand handsome, bolt- 
action, repeating .22 cali- 
ber rifle sold at an ex- 
ceptionally low price, the 
new Stevens No.65, with 
tubular magazine, just 


fills that bill. 
No. 65 


Here is a man = sized 
Twenty-two with 22- 
inch barrel; full shaped 
stock; weight 5 Ibs. And 
it is exceptionally sturdy 
and safe. Chambered for 
.22 short, long and long- 
rifle cartridges. Has 
round, tapered barrel, 
Lyman Ivory-Bead front 
sight, safety firing pin; 
Military type stock, 
Walnut finish. 


Price only $10.75! 


For complete information 
about the new 
No. 65 Repeating 
Rifle, mail the 


coupon below. 


STEVENS 


J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 
Dept. 603 Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Owned and Operated by 
Savage Arms Corporation, Utica, N. Y. 
Largest manufacturers of Sporting Arms in the World 




















J. STEVENS ARMS ater - | 

Dept. 603 icopee Falls, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Send me your 1 ox Free tees Citeien cov- 
ering all Stevens Arms. 

























































The World Famous 


WeC. Scott Guns 





HUNTING for Small or 
Large Game—Trap Shooting—Competi- 
tive Shooting—or Target Practice—there 
is a superior, world-famous W. & C. Scott 
Gun for every purpose. 


HE universally-famous “Monte Carlo B’’, many 

time winner of the Grand Prix-Monte Carlo, 
the world’s most outstanding shooting event—the 
“Premier”, unquestionably the most superior of 
British Hard Made Guns—the excellent ‘“‘Propri- 
etary Grade” Guns, unequalled in the lower priced 
English field—are just a few of the many famous 
guns made by W. & C. Scott to fill the sportsman’s 
many gun requirements. 


When you purchase a W. & C. Scott Gun you may 
be sure that every detail of construction, pattern, 
range, and balance is faultless and backed by a 
firm that, since 1863, has been making guns that 
represent the highest standard in craftsmanship. 





To Develop Your Marksmanship 
W. & C. Scott make the famous Webley 
Air Pistols. Accurate, powerful, noiseless 
and smokeless. Ideal for target practice. 
Two grades, either 1.77 or .22 cal., 
Stanparp at $15, De $19. 










LUXE at 














See the display of W. & C. Scott 
Guns and Webley Air Pistols 
and Rifles at our showrooms. 

Send for our new 1929 128-page, fully illuse 

trated catalog No. 10 of European- American 

Arms, the most complete ever issued. 








To cover cost, enclose 25¢ in 
stamps, coin, check or money order 


A. F. STOEGER, Inc 
509 Fifth Ave. (at 42ndSt.), New York 





cross piece, curved in the form of a 
crutch, which fits the lower side of the 
fore-arm, about six inches back of the 
wrist joint. The device is attached or re- 
moved in a second and is held in place by 
a latch which engages the forward loop 
of the trigger guard. While in place, the 
attachment provides a rigid extension, 
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from the muzzle to the under part of the 
shooter’s arm, so that the wrist joint is 
out of commission, so to speak. It holds 
firmly and never jars loose. No alteration 
is needed in the pistol, as the bar will fit 
any .45 automatic Colt pistol. 

With attachment I have been able to 
put 19 out of 20 shots in a two and a half 
inch bull, at 45 feet. With a 5-inch bull, 
at fifty yards, I have got four out of five 
in the bull. Although the attachment will 
improve any one’s shooting, it has no 
police or military value. The Colt .45 
automatic is a man stopper and my at- 
tachment makes it a target gun almost 
as good as those arms designed for strictly 
target work. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
AN OLD TIMER 


SnHootine Epitor: 

There has recently come into my possession a 
muzzle loading gun that was apparently made 
quite a long time ago. I am writing to you in 
hopes that a can tell me something about the 
history of the maker. 

The gun is 60 inches in length over all, the 
single barrel being 44 inches long, the bore is a 
trifle smaller than the choke bore barrel of my 
16 gauge gun. There is a drop of 2% inches to 
the stock and in spite of its length the gun is 
= light in weight and comes up to the shoul- 
er as nicely as any modern one. 

The name on the barrel is John Sharpe’s 
Tower Proof and the name “Sharpe” is also on 
the lock plate. The wood extends the full length 
of the barrel and is of hard maple oil finished. 
There are three figures like trade marks stamped 
jn the barrel near the breech. The butt plate, 































Rugs and Heads 


That “touch of the wild” can be given 
to your den or summer cabin with a few 
well selected fur rugs and mounted heads. 
Send for Art Taxidermy Catalog contain- 
ing reproductions of famous mountings. 
FREE 


Master Taxidermists 


JONAS 
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" Sell Your Shotguns 


Rifles, cameras, fishing tackle, 
binoculars, field glasses, etc. to 


TRIGGER’S 


Best Prices 
150 West 44th St. New York, N. Y. 


MAXIM SitENCER 


now manufactured by “PARKERS’—the 
largest Shooting Accessory Makers in the world. 
Send for Free Folder of Silencers, or 50 cents 
for 210 Page Catalog of Arms and Accessories. 


































A.G. PARKER &CO., Ld., Birmingham, England 
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trigger guard and ram rod guides are of brass 
and there is a copper cap at the end of the wood 
near the muzzle. 

The gun apparefitly had excellent care and is 
in serviceable condition. 

Any information will be appreciated. 

Ricuarp L, Harrison. 
Ans.—Sharpe is the name of a great American 
rifle maker. The Sharpe’s rifles were used in 
great quantities during the Civil War and ac- 
Samed for the practical extermination of the 
American buffalo. They were breech loading 
rifles of a date later than the rifle you describe. 

The fact that your rifle is stamped, Tower 
Proof, would clearly indicate that it was made 
in England. It was probably produced by some 
maker with whom I am not at all familiar. 

I find, however, that there was a John Sharpe, 
gun maker of Birmingham, England, in 1812. 
How long he made guns, I cannot say and 
whether yours was an 1812 flint lock and later 
converted to a percussion lock, I cannot tell 
you from your description of the gun. I regret 
that I cannot offer you more information. 

SHootinc Epitor. 


THE BEST RIFLE 


SHootinGc Eprror: : : 

What is the best bolt action rifle made at the 
present time for bard usage in a cold country? 

What would be the best calibre for big game? 

What is the best ammunition? 

Is there a firm in the United States that makes 
Maxim Silencers for high power rifles? If there 
is, please give name and address. 

Conrap HorrMan. 

Ans.—The question of what is the best bolt 
action rifle is a matter over which much good 
American conversation has been wasted ever 
since bolt action rifles became popular. There 
probably is no best, but at the same time, there 
are many good makes. It depends largely upon 
how much money you want to spend and how 
fancy a job you want. | , 

Standard bolt action rifles are now being made 
by the Savage Arms Company, Winchester, and 
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the Reniagien Company. These weapons sell for 
around $50.00 to $60.00. The question of am- 
munition is not a matter for argument as there 
is not such a wide latitude for the expenditure of 
conversation. Most big game hunters are pretty 
well agreed that the .30-06 cannot be surpassed 
for several reasons, First, it is a powerful cart- 
ridge with ample velocity and shocking energy 
to take care of anything on the Americar con- 
tinent. Second, it can be purchased in a variety 
of bullet weights so that a man wishing to shoot 
woodchucks or grizzly bear can get his bullets 
in weights ranging from 150 to 220 grains. 

Generally speaking, if I were to choose a 
bolt action high power arm, I would not hesitate 
as to calibre. It would be a .30-06. 

Regarding your last uestion concerning 
Maxim Silencers, this attachment was formerly 
made by the Maxim Silencer Co. but they have 
ceased to manufacture for hand operated weap- 
ons some time ago. It is now against the law to 
use Maxim Silencers in practically every state 
in the Union and if it were not, you couldn't 
purchase one unless you bought it abroad or 
could get an old one which was manufactured 
some time previous. The use of Maxim Silencers 
was considered unsportsmanlike even when their 
employment was not unlawful. 

Suootine Eprror. 


THE 20 FOR DUCKS 


SHootine Epitor: 

I am contemplating the purchase of a Win- 
chester 20 ga. pump gun, for use on both ducks 
and birds, and would like to have your advice 
concerning this gun. The gun that I have in 
mind would be either the standard grade or 
trap grade with a 26” improved cylinder bore 
barrel and a 30” full choke barrel. 

I would like your advice as to whether these 
are the kind of barrels suitable for my purpose 
or whether you would recommend some other 
length barrel. I would also like your advice in 
regard to the difference in the trap grade and 
the standard grade and the difference in material 
and workmanship in each of these guns. What 
is your opinion in regards to the straight stock 
and the pistol grip? and which gun would you 
advise for general utility purposes? 

Cecit C. Irsy. 

Ans.—From my own experience I believe the 
thirty inch barrel to be too long for a twenty 
gauge shotgun whether the arm is double or re- 
peating. On the other hand, the 26” even though 
standard, always seemed a little dumpy to me. 
I think the ideal barrel length for a twenty 
gauge shotgun is twenty-eight inches. 

If you wish to buy two sets of barrels for 
your arm and are doing upland shooting where 
~ get very close rises, the improved cylinder 
arrel might do very well. On the other hand, 
you must remember that the twenty gauge opens 
its pattern up sooner than ~ does a gun of larger 
bore because of the smaller quantity of shot. 
Improved cylinder 1s recommended for guns of 
sixteen and twelve gauge. For average field 
shooting, a twenty gauge modified might be 
better than improved cylinder. For duck shooting, 
the full choke would be better in a twenty gauge. 

Regarding the difference between a trap grade 
and the standard in the Winchester 1912 model, 
this difference is one of workmanship and mate- 
rial. The regular trap grade comes with standard 
straight grip stock. In my opinion a straight 
stock on a gun is far trimmer and neater than 
a pistol Fir and this applies equally to double 
guns and repeating guns. I should by all means 
prefer it myself although it is largely a matter 
of personal choice as far as the repeating arm 
is concerned. If you decide to buy the trap 
grade gun, you will of course, get a better 
finished arm throughout than the standard grade 
though it won’t shoot a bit better. 

Sxootine Epitor. 


25-35 


Eprtor Arms & AMMUNITION: 

I recently purchased a box of .25-35’s. Upon 
Song them, I found that every shell splits the 
full length of the neck. I feel that this is due to 
improper annealing inasmuch as I have tried it 
in two different makes of rifles. If I should use 
the rest of this box of bullets is there danger 
of injuring the chamber of the rifle? 

H. S. Grant. 

Ans.—The trouble with the .25-35 cartridges you 
have been using can be due to only one of three 
reasons. Either it is very old ammunition that 
has been lying in stock for a long time and the 
brass has become brittle or it was improperly 
annealed in the first place, or there is too much 
head space in the rifle. This is a common cause 
of shell splitting in lever action rifles. 

Inasmuch as ather that you have had some 
trouble with this box of ammunition in two dif- 
ferent rifles, I would hazard the opinion that it 
is old stock made of war time brass which was 
used in the manufacture of the cartridges and 
because they did split, I would certainly advise 
you not to use any more of the same ammunition. 

A shell may split in such a way as to give you 
bad gas leakage through the action which would 
wreck the arm, with possible injury to yourself. 

Snootine Epitor. 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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Weniial Buster Brown collars joined your 
childhood relics, you probably learned that 
it wasn’t quite cricket to brag. 
are still times when you want to boast, and one 
of those times will be when you own a Parker 
Trap Gun... outstandingly America’s finest gun. 

A Parker Trap Gun hasa grace of line and beauty 


Even so there 


of workmanship that instantly underscores its 

superiority. Into it is crafted a superb balance 

li and smoothness of action...... the secret of fast, 
~ shooting. 


Parker Trap Gun will not only take you back 
to your Buster Brown days but will justify your 


return. 


$114 to $833. 


UNS 


Made to your measurements as desired, priced 
May we send you a brochure? 


PARKER BROTHERS, Master Gun Makers 
28 Cherry St., Meriden, Conn., U.S.A. 
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WHEN DO WE EAT? 
(Continued from page 31) 


prepare really delightful meals on the 
trail. But when it comes time to decide 
on what shall be desiccated and otherwise 
of the “trick” school, and what shall be 
“in the rough,” be careful. A thorough 
trying out at home before you take your 
trip will help you immensely. 

Of course, the country into which you 
are going has a lot to do with the matter 
of food. The canoeist abhors water in 
his pack-sack. The idea of portaging food 
which contains water is not so pleasant. 
Yet such food is especially desirable else- 
where. A couple of years ago I took a 
trip in the semi-desert region of the 
Kaibab Forest in Arizona. We had two 
pack mules and were out for a month. 

I left the provisioning to my guide, 
friend and counselor, on the theory that 
he knew his country. When we began 
to unpack the animals the first day out, 
I was amazed at what we had brought. 
For example, we had canned tomatoes. 
They were nearly all water. I couldn't 
understand this. I understood it better 
the next noon when we stopped for lunch. 
There was no water within sight or 
hearing. Did those tomatoes go good? 

We also had canned pears and peaches 
and peas and what-not. To me, raised 
on the idea of carrying your own packs 
over portages, this was almost  sacri- 
legious. I could not realize that the mules 
did all of the packing. 

We also carried a Dutch oven. It 
weighed as much as a dozen reflector 
ovens. This puzzled me for a _ while. 
Then I decided that the ease with which 
a Dutch oven is used justified its extra 
weight—so long as the mules packed it. 

But the Western packer does carry 
too much heavy food. All of the weight- 
saving devices familiar to the Northern 
canoeist are unknown quantities west of 
the Mississippi. I have made up bills of 
fare for pack-animal travel which seemed 
to me to combine the two. I have substi- 
tuted dehydrated. soups and vegetables, 
lighter cooking utensils, and other ad- 
juncts of the canoeist, and have added 
the more essential of the bulk products 


which are so dear to the Westerner. 
The Westerner does not know that 
there are many items which can be car- 
ried by pack-animals that would add a 
lot to his menu, even discounting the 
necessity of saving weight. In a general 
way, the pack outfit today carries about 
the same items that it did years ago. 
The automobile has been largely re- 
sponsible for the increase in condensed 
or easily carried foods. Take the item 
of powdered milk. There must be enough 
people who want powdered milk, or who 
can possibly use it, to warrant its com- 
mercial manufacture and distribution. 
This point was reached about eight years 
ago. The same is true of other lines. The 
demand has made marketing possible. 


UT, as I have pointed out before, be 

awfully careful of trick food supplies. 
Some are a godsend. Others are an abomi- 
nation. Play them close to your vest. 
Don’t get enthusiastic about them. Don’t 
let them wean you away from good solid 
food which is good only when taken in a 
state of nature, so to speak. 

But back to our subject of cooking. 
If it is true that most of the ways of 
preparing fish and game are largely of 
academic interest, it is just as true that 
the way this delightful source of food is 
abused is a shame. A few years ago I 
lived in Jackson’s Hole, Wyoming. I 
looked forward to my first taste of elk 
meat. The people who lived there laughed 
at me. They killed an elk every fall be- 
— it was cheap meat. They preferred 
beef. 

My first elk steak confirmed their 
judgment. I ate it in a forest ranger sta- 
tion far back in the mountains. It was 
about as thick, tender and well-flavored 
as so much shoe leather. During the same 
trip I ate elk meat at other cabins. I 
watched them prepare it. They would slice 
it about a half-inch thick, pound flour 
into it until it was as limp as a slice of 
liver, then fry it mightily until it would 
stand up on edge without support. 

When I returned to town, I discussed 
this with various townspeople and found 
it was the one accepted way of treating 
elk meat in the Hole. Shortly after I 


fell heir to a quarter of a two-year-old 
cow elk. My wife and I held a consulta- 
tion over it. 

“Pretend this is the tenderest bit of 
prize beef that ever was marketed,” I 
suggested, “and treat it accordingly.” 

So we cut steaks an inch and a half 
thick, and made pot roasts of other por- 
tions. We broiled the steaks, seasoned 
the pot roasts and simmered them, each 
one, as though we expected company for 
Sunday dinner and had spent our last 
dime for this piece de résistance. The 
result was that we enjoyed that elk more 
than any meat we had ever eaten. We 
could cut it with a fork. Others sliced it 
thin and pounded it because the guides 
and woodsmen of the mountains had done 
so for generations. 

The same went for trout and for wild 
ducks. We found to our surprise that no- 
body cared for ducks. The reason, it 
developed, was because the prevailing 
mode of “fixing” ducks was first to skin 
them, then boil them, then fry them. No 
wonder! My wife and I roasted fifteen 
drake mallards one day and had a party. 
The popularity of ducks rose at once in 
Jackson. 


ND trout. Fried trout curl up and are 
hard to handle. The cut-throat is not 
extra firm, and sort of falls apart in the 
pan. So I kept only trout that were large 
enough to bake, and my wife carefully 
stuffed them with a dressing described 
in a cook book, sewed them up, baked 
them with strips of bacon. Those trout 
made fish history in our house! Since 
then we have baked fish more and fried 
them less. This goes for bass and pike, 
too. 

But we were speaking of camp cook- 
ing. The average vacationist is absolutely 
ignorant of most of the primary facts 
of cooking. This may seem strange, in 
view of the number of camp cook books 
that are in circulation and the number of 
cooking articles, including this one, which 
have been printed. It occurs to me that 
this is the reason: first, too much is taken 
for granted by the cook book writers. 
They consider their readers well versed 
in the fundamentals of cooking. Second, 
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they are too fancy. Too much theoretical 
cooking ; not enough of the kind that you 
and I have to do when we go outdoors. 
For example, do you know that salt 
added to boiling water tends to keep what- 
ever you are boiling more “whole”? For 
—— rice cooked in unsalted water 
is “gooey,” but rice cooked in well-salted 
ane is flaky and each grain is separate. 
Oatmeal, too, retains more of its indi- 
when boiled in salt water. 
Do you know enough to add flour to 
your cornmeal mush if you intend to let 
it stand over night and fry it next morn- 
ing? The flour holds it together when 
it’s cold, so you can slice and handle it. 
Rice does not have to be soaked. Many 
do it. Why? To make it soft? I never 
have seen any rice that could not be 
boiled thoroughly done in twenty minutes. 
I have seen many canoeists sweat blood 
over a pail of rice. They put in just so 
much water, and let it boil until all of 
the water has become soup. Toward the 
end they must stir it constantly, as the 


| thick, gravy-like liquid slowly boils away. 


I used to do that, too. Now I put ona 
big pail of water, salt it well, and toss 
in the rice when it begins to boil. At 
the end of about twenty minutes I simply 
drain off the water. It is water, not soup; 
therefore easily drained. It is water be- 
cause the salt keeps it so. 

These are just examples of ordinary 
rules that everybody overlooks. In spite 
of all you read about fancy preparation of 
game, can you actually cook a duck at 
a camp fire? The way to do it is to put 
it in a frying pan w ith an inch of water, 
and cover it up. Add water in small 
quantities as it boils away. At the end, 
let the water entirely boil away, and 
brown the duck. I suppose you laugh at 
this, you accomplished cooks. But do you 
know how many campers don’t know 
how to do the simple thing I have de- 
scribed? 

Have you tried dehydrated foods and 
become discouraged because it took so 
long for them to soak before dinner? 
Perhaps if you have thought of getting 


| a few water-tight aluminum cans and let- 


ting your vegetables soak all afternoon 
right in the pack-sack you haven't had 
this trouble. One quart of water in a 
pack-sack is much better than a couple 
of dozen, anyway. And when you are 
ready for dinner, a few minutes’ boiling 
does the trick. 


S I come to the end of this article I be- 

gin to wonder what good it is, after 

all. What contribution have I made to 

the art of camp cooking? Not any. There- 

fore, let the moral of this splurge be 
twofold, as follows: 

First: When you sit around the camp 
fire and hear of baking ducks in clay, say 
“Applesauce” under your breath. Start 
an investigation and see if you can dis- 
cover anybody who actually has done it. 
Don’t let romantic values, such as Pierre’s 
cooking and frying pans, warp your judg- 
ment. Or your stomach. Don’t boast of 
being able to get along on “a sack of 
flour and a strip of bacon.” Don’t see 
what you can get along on. See how many 
good things you can carry. Don’t be 
ashamed of your tenderfoot grub. Stick 
to it. It'll stick to you. 

Second: Get acquainted with your wife 
or mother. They know more about camp 
cooking than you ever will. Or than 
Pierre ever will. Get one of them to 
explain to you how to boil water. Listen 
to every word she says. Try it yourself. 
Then go to your sporting goods dealer 
or grocer and select some dehydrated or 
specially packed foods. Take them home. 
Try them. Armed with this knowledge 


and not with cook books or myths, go 
thou forth into the woods. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Tue Rim or Mystery. By John B. 
Burnham. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. 

“Taylor and I together traveled 22,000 
miles and wore out nine pair of shoes in 
the five months of our trip to get one 
small mountain sheep.” Thus John Burn- 
ham sums up his hunting trip into one 
of the wildest sections of this old world. 

In the interest of science John Burn- 
ham crosses Bering Sea into Siberia to 
secure a specimen of the mountain sheep 
of that country, which at the time was 
not to be found in any of the museums 
of the world. 

Ordered out of the country by hostile 
Bolshevists, harried by unfriendly natives, 
shipwrecked, and hindered by Arctic fogs 
he gets his sheep. 

In the early chapters of the book a 
group of old Alaska sourdoughs enroute 
from Seattle to Nome tell tall tales of 
experiences in the Arctic. And these tales 
are tall. Burnham is able to match these 
yarns with a fascinating account of the 
many dramatic situations he experienced 
on the trip. 

Here is a book that will appeal to 
anyone liking hunting or travel literature. 
Profusely illustrated. with photographs 
taken on the trip. 


GUN AND OUTBOARD 
(Continued from page 115) 


had any stork-call comparable in efficiency 
with the honk by which they had lured 
those migrating geese to their doom, please 
not to use it before the following day. The 
trader thought it a joke, but I was really 
nine-tenths dead serious. There was sheer 
witchery in the way those geese had been 
summoned, and I did not want to take any 
unnecessary chances with the more dan- 
gerous bird. 

For the last time before winter clapped 
down on me at Hudson Bay, a day was 
windless from dawn to dark. Dodging 
across The Narrows along a chain of 
islands that would have offered safe pro- 
tection for such a crossing even in a heavy 
blow, I headed slightly south of east 
through shallow, open water for the long 
arm by which the main drainage of Cum- 
berland Lake is directed back to the old 
channel of the Saskatchewan. My tow, 
which had been a bit awkward to handle 
in the narrow channels along the north 
side of the lake, snaked smartly along here 
at a gait of seven or eight miles an hour. 
The paddle steering of John and the ex- 
pectant father was a material help in hold- 
ing the line steady. 

Not caring to have any Cree “medi- 
cine” practiced on my outboard, I stood 
engineering watch for the whole run. 
Numbness “from sitting in a cramped po- 
sition in the biting cold was the principal 
discomfort. I managed to improvise a fairly 
satisfactory foot-warmer from a sleeping 
husky, but restoring the circulation to 
chilled hands by sitting on them in alter- 
nate shifts was a palliative rather than 
a remedy. Spray froze on the bows of the 
canoes all the way, and every time we 
skirted a point or an island the wavelets 
from our wake played a tinkling obligato 
on the ice-fringe along the shore. 

The most direct course to Cumberland 
House would have been right down the 
middle of the lake, but fear of the ever 
imminent wind on the open water led 
Chaboyer to pilot by’ the protected bay 
leading to the short draining river called 
the Bigstone. Turning north from this 
two or three miles from the old Saskatche- 
wan, a short run against the slow current 
of a narrow channel brought us to the 
steamer dock, which was our destination. 
Leaving Chaboyer to break up the tow 
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and get his passengers and sturgeon ashore, 
[ went off at a brisk, blood-warming trot 
along a causeway toward where a red 
flag, showing above the dark tops of a 
grove of Norw ay pine, gave a bearing on 
the historic old Hudson's Bay post of 
Cumberland House. 

We beat the stork—and by a wide mar- 
gin. But just how we had beaten him I 
did not learn until the following morning 
when Chaboyer came down to the landing 
to speed me on the way to The Pas. He 
grinned sheepishly and looked rather em- 
barrassed when I asked him if the twins 
had arrived yet. When he admitted that 
the doctor had not even been summoned, 
I became suspicious. A little further ques- 
tioning brought out the confession that 
there was probably a mistake in the 
diagnosis—that the only twins his fisher- 
man friend was likely to be nursing for 
another season were the disabled twin- 
cylinders of his outboard motor. 

“And that baby I now go fix up for 
him,” concluded the trader brightly. 

In the light of what Chaboyer did with 
a hammer, ax and block of wood in “fix- 
ing up” the magneto of his own twin at 
Pine Bluff, I was left with the feeling that 
the day might register a further increase 
in the infant mortality of Cumberland 
House. Whether or not the amiable stur- 
geon-buyer was a party to the plot of 
getting me to add another unit to my 
canoe-tow I have never been able to make 
up my mind, He was a cheery companion 
in any event, and—his primitive mechanics 
aside—a valuable and resourceful guide 
through a maze of waterways through 
which it* would have been a difficult and 
wearying problem for me to thread alone. 

‘ THe Enp 


THE BEST BIRD DOG 
(Continued from page 25) 


rogant partiality for me pleased me 
mightily. He would hunt for any one, pro- 


But when I was 


All my dog, 


vided I was not along. 
in the field, he was my dog. 
and my dog alone. 

He was perfectly steady to wing, but he 
would invariably break shot. I tried to 
correct this fault one time. While he was 
on point I snapped a check cord to his 
collar and tied the other end around my 
waist, planning to give him a terrific up- 
set as he bounded away at the crack of 
the gun. My shooting companion flushed 
the covey and dropped a single into the 
middle of a brier patch. The next instant 
I was being dragged into this bramble and 
suffering innumerable scratches. If you 
have ever been dragged into a brier patch, 
you would have understood my language 
for the next few minutes. At any rate, it 
was the only check cord that was ever 
placed on Joe’s collar. 

He hated to hunt single birds. Seemed 
to feel that he was a wholesale dealer, and 
that such business “cramped his style.” 
Yet he would “seek dead” in a twenty- 
foot circle for hours if commanded. 

Yes, he had his faults, and many of 
them. But what endurance, what bird sense 
and what a nose that dog did have! I've 
seen him stop, “feel the wind,” make a 
wide swing and come back quartering up- 
wind with the breeze in his nose. There 
was never a kennel “dog-proof” enough 
to hold him, and the fact that he was 
always outside caused me no end of un- 
easiness. But my worries turned to joys 
when I took him afield. 

Once, on an Oklahoma prairie, he 
pointed two bevies of quail at the same 
time. And in Louisiana one day, I saw 
him make four points while balancing on 
top of different rail fences. I have hunted 
him day after day, with the pads of his 
feet worn and plastered up with tannic 
acid and pine tar, but never a whimper 
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nor a grumble from that glutton for work. 

I took him over in Arkansas to show 
my friend, Dr. C. C. English, a real fast 
shooting dog. Doc had a little slip of a 
setter bitch which he took along “just 
to keep him company,” as he expressed it. 
The little bitch found four bevies and 
eleven singles that afternoon and re- 
trieved all kills. All Joe did was act as 
“company keeper.” His gallantry was my 
only alibi. She was the only dog ever to 
outbird him, and I still refuse to believe 
she could do it every day. The doctor 
has passed over to the happy hunting 
ground, but he never missed an opportun+ 
ity to crow over me about that defeat. 

The longest day was a short one with 
Joe in front of you, for his points were al- 
ways sensational. He always approached 
his game with that dash of cock-sure con- 
fidence which set your nerves atingle and 
your temperature on the sky-rocket. And 
when he occasionally over-ran his birds, 
he dropped with the crestfallen air of a 
chastised child. How can a man beat a 
dog like that? Yet I’ve cuffed him and 
cussed him and pinched his ears—but 
Lord, how I loved him! 

I had a dainty brace-mate for him in 
Frank's Madge, a white and lemon pointer 
bitch, built like a dancer and whose every 
movement was the poetry of motion. 
Madge was the very antithesis of Joe in 
temperament and physical make-up, and 
was content to act the foil to her blustering 
companion. He bullied her, took dead birds 
away from her and altogether tyrannized 
her, but she fairly worshipped him. 

She developed into a bird finder of rare 
ability by hunting with him, and in later 
years ran him a close race even on coveys. 
The single bird work fell almost entirely 
to her lot, and she was a past-mistress in 
picking up the close-lying bundles of 
brown. She needed no word of caution and 
handled like a glove. Very few of Joe’s 
offsprings developed into better than fair 
bird dogs, while Madge was the dam of 
Arkansas, which won the American Field 
Futurity, the $3,000 derby classic of the 
field-trial world. If I owned her now, I 
would feel that my hunting troubles had 
been solved. Many of my friends con- 
sidered her the superior of Joe, but to 
me he had no peers. 


HEN there was Mike, the little white 

and orange setter which appeared to 
manufacture birds, his location was so un- 
canny. As a single dog, he stood head and 
shoulders over Joe—simply because Joe 
wouldn’t try. And Frank, the most beau- 
tifully broken pointer I ever saw. He 
would hold his point forever, even after 
his game had been flushed, unless ordered 
on. Frank retrieved most of his birds by 
the head, receiving that morsel as a re- 
ward, and a rabbit to him had no status 
whatever. Joe, on the other hand, was 
prone to chase a Molly Cottontail on oc- 
casions, and would frequently point one 
with drooping tail and guilty air. 

And now [ have a little pointer that won 
the Georgia Amateur Derby one year and 
promised to bloom into big circuit field- 
trial timber until stricken by an attack 
of kennel stiffness from which he has 
never fully recovered. Kid is a sweet little 
shooting dog with the correct range and 
a pleasing manner. He never fails to thrill 
me when he snaps into his stylish points. 
His positive way on game amply repays 
me for his upkeep, and I’m willing to take 
my chances for a good day’s shooting be- 
hind him. 

I hope to own many more good bird dogs 
in my lifetime. I’ve never been without one 
since I was old enough to shoot. But I’m 
also hoping that no dog ever dims the glory 
of the memory of Joe, for to me he was 
“the best bird dog that ever lived.” 
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Pick the best golfer you know. Watch 
the full free swing of his stroke, his 
poise, balance. His unworried con- 
centration on the game. You may be 
sure he wears an athletic supporter. 


PAL is far superior to the ordinary all- 
elastic supporter. It is porous ... knit of 
soft-covered elastic threads. A more éf- 
ficient supporter ... snug where it should 
be ... comfortable all over. PAL doesn’t 
get perspiration-stiff . . . doesn’t chafe. 
At all drug stores ... one dollar. (Price 
slightly higher in Canada.) 


Bauer & Black 


A Division of the Kendall Co. 
CHICAGO... NEW YORK... TORONTO 


Also makers of the famous O=P=C 


For 40 years the leading suspensory for 
daily wear 
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The most danger- 
ous hunting found 
in the world 
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WESTERN, DETECTIVE & ADVENTURE STORIES 





Race Williams 
Never Bluffs . 


By CARROLL JOHN BD 


Following a wounded tiger, buffalo or 
lion in the jungle or in the tall grass is 
far less liable to be fatal to the hunter 
than hunting down a vicious criminal 
who would rather kill than be captured. 
There is no game as dangerous as a 
man with murder in his heart and a gun 
in his fist. If you FIELD & STREAM 
readers get real enjoyment out of its 
stories of dangerous big game hunting, 
you will get equally real enjoyment out 
of the stories in 


pack 


This magazine is absolutely in a class 
of its own: there is no other just like 
it. In no other magazine will you find 
modern organized crime and modern 
police and detective methods presented 
in true: character. The people in Black 
Mask’s stories are real, true to life in every 
particular, and while the stories are fic- 
tion their plots and all of their swift 
moving and dramatic action are true to 
life. All of which simply means that 
you, an intelligent man, will find hours 
of keenest enjoyment in every issue—all 
the thrill and excitement and suspense 
of being actually one of the force of law 
and order engaged in unceasing battle 
with men who have organized crime and 
pursue crime as a business or profession. 
Get a copy of this June issue—any news- 


stand—and see for yourself. Here are three 
of the stories: 


RACE WILLIAMS NEVER 
BLUFFS 


The famous Private Investigator breaks up 
a vicious gang of crooks. Filled with action, 
suspense, gun-fighting. 


THE MAN FROM 
HELLDORADO 


A murder, and a man hunt 
in the Southwest. 


SCUM OF THE BORDER 


A secret service man, acting largely “on his 
own” battles a gang of smugglers and kill- 
ers on the border. 
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© i Iool OUTDOOR §& 
PL QUESTIONS 4& 


By TROQUOIS DAHL 





‘THIS department, which appears each month, 
natural history, wild life and outdoor lore. 


Ques. What are the “hours of night”; 
that is, just what time does that imply, 
when a law says that no hunting may be 
done at night? 

Ans. The “hours of night” unless 
otherwise specified is the period between 
sunset and sunrise. 


Ques. How may a piece of fur that 
has become stiffened be softened? 

Ans. Sponge the back of the pelt free- 
ly with neat’s-foot oil and hang it in a 
hot room overnight. While this is not 
an infallible recipe, it will sometimes give 
good results. 


Ques. Is the record for ice skating fas- 
ter than that for roller skating? 

Ans. Ice skating record for 100 yards 
is seven seconds; roller skating record 
for same distance, 10 seconds. 


Ques. To decide a question that has 
been argued in our club room for several 
nights, how high do waves run in the 
Atlantic Ocean? 

Ans. There are records of waves that 
have reached a height of 20 to 30 feet 
from trough to crest, while in the north 
Atlantic during bad storms waves 43 feet 
high have been observed. It is probable 
that waves even higher than last named 
figure will occur during extremely vio- 
lent storms and hurricanes. 


Ques. How much does water expand 
when it freeses? 
Ans. One-eleventh of its volume. 


Ques. To what size does the whale 
grow and is it the largest animal? 

Ans. The fin back whale is the largest 
living mammal in the world, and reports 
give them a length of 100 feet and a 
weight of 70 tons or more. 


Ques. How did the name 
Spaniel originate? 

Ans. The name was derived from 
“cocking spaniel”, an English term given 
because the dogs were used for flushing 
woodcock and other birds of this kind. 


Ques. Why were setters taught to 
crouch before rapid firing rifles and shot- 
guns were used? 

Ans. Probably so that the nets of net- 
ters might be thrown over them. In olden 
times, many wild birds were captured in 
this way and dogs were used to find them. 


Ques. How fast does sound travel 
through the waters of a lake? 

Ans. At the rate of about 4,592 feet per 
second, while in the open air sound trav- 
els 1,126 feet per second. 


Ques. Can you give me some data as 
to scarcity of the following birds and ani- 
mals: (1). whooping crane; (2). California 
condor; (3). trumpeter swan; (4). whis- 
tling swan; (5). roseate spoonbill; (6). 
Carolina paroquet; (7). American flamin- 
jo; (8). David deer of Mongolia? 

Ans. Some reports are as follows: 
(1.) Whooping crane is greatly reduced 
in numbers, with a small number of birds 
probably breeding in central Canada and 
migrating to Texas in winter. (2). Cali- 
fornia condor very near extinction and 
probably only found in wildest and most 


“cocker” 
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is devoted to interesting questions concerning 
Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 


inaccessible regions of California. (3). 
Trumpeter swan is apparently slowly in- 
creasing in numbers though it was 
thought a few years ago that they were 
extinct. (4). W histling swans also near- 
ing extinction some years ago but seem 
to be increasing in number. Report was 
made recently that 15,000 of them win- 
tered last season in Currituck waters. 
(5). Roseate spoonbill still breeds in 
some of our Gulf States and, while not 
increasing in numbers to any extent, is in 
no danger. (6). Carolina paroquet is said 
to be entirely extinct and none have been 
identified for several years. (7). Flamingo 
is rare in this country but is still found 
in great numbers in the Bahamas, 
Cuba and other tropical islands; (8). 
David deer or long-tailed deer of Mon- 
golia is said to have been exterminated 
at the time of the Boxer uprising in 
China, though there are some still living 
in zoological gardens. 


Ques. What explanation is given of 
the fact that animals and birds seem to 
be aware of approaching rain or bad 
weather, and what indications of such 
knowledge have been recorded? 

Ans. It may be that animals and birds 
become aware of approaching rain by rea- 
son of difference in air pressure or 
through some peculiar sense of which we 
have no knowledge at present. Bad 
weather is indicated, for instance, when 
bees become irritable and linger near their 
hives; when the garden spider strengthens 
its web; when ducks raise themselves 
on their toes and become noisy; when 
roosters crow during the evening or at 
other odd times, or when oxen and deer 
raise their noses, sniff the air, and go 
into huddles. Many such indications are 
more or less legitimately recorded. 


Ques. From what is the substance 
known as isinglass made, and from what 
is its name derived? 

Ans. It is a form of gelatine manu- 
factured from the entrails of fish, and 
was one time made from those of the 
sturgeon almost exclusively. The name 
is derived from “huysemblas”, an old 
word meaning sturgeon bladder. 


Ques. What country has authority over 
the Great Lakes, especially Lake Su- 
perior, and how far does the authority 
run: 

Ans. Lake Michigan, entirely within 
this country, is controlled by the United 
States. Lake Superior, Huron, Ontario 
and Erie are divided between the U. S. 
and Canada as the boundary line runs 
midway between the shores of these 
countries. 


Ques. (1). What are the tallest trees 
in the world? (2). What is the oldest 
tree? (3). What is the longest growing 
plant (distance, not time)? 

Ans. (1). The eucalyptus trees of 
Australia are the tallest trees, taller even 
than our red woods. (2). The oldest tree 
in the world is said to be a cypress (mon- 
tezuma) which grows some miles south 
of Oaxaca, Mexico. Old prints once 
showed this tree in geographies. (3). 
Kelp is said to grow longer, in so far 
as distance is concerned, than any other 
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plant. It has been known to reach a length 
of 1500 feet. 


Ques. What bird beside the humming 
bird can stand still in the air? 


Ans. The humming bird is the only 
bird that can do this stunt, and it is also 
the only one that can fly backwards legiti- 
mately. 


Ques. How long does it take for gin- 
seng seeds to germinate, and how long ts 
it before the roots are mature? 


Ans. Ginseng seeds, usually planted in 
the fall of the year, may not germinate 
for eighteen months. The roots are ma- 
ture in five years but will grow larger 
and more valuable thereafter. 


Ques. What is the real name of the 
stinging snake mentioned in your column 
some months ago? 


Ans. It is the mud-burrowing snake 
(Parancia-abacura) found in southern 
United States. Its tail is sharply pointed 
but it is harmless. 


Ques. Is there a rabbit that barks? 


Ans. There is a species of barking 
deer in Asia, but no barking rabbits to 
the knowledge of this column. You may 
have read references to rabbits that eat 
bark from fruit and other trees. It 
wouldn’t be hard for a head-line writer 
to call them “barking” rabbits. 


Ques. Can you give me some idea of 
the signs and signal codes used by In- 
dians tn the early days? 


Ans. Among the signal codes of vari- 
ous Indian tribes the following were used 
somewhat generally: A stone with a 
stone on top of it and another to the 
right meant turn to the right and vice 
versa. Three stones, on top of each other, 
meant danger ahead. A broken branch 
or twig on the trail meant that one 
should follow the direction of the butt. 
A single blaze on a tree meant a straight 
trail. Three blazes, one above the other, 
meant difficulty or danger ahead. Two 
smudge fires, side by side, was a call 
for help. Three such fires meant that the 
builders were lucky and victorious. Four 
fires was the signal for a council. 


Ques. (1). Are rabbits edible if they are 


afflic ted with tularemia? (2). With flat 


vorms or tape worms? (3). With bot- 
fly larvae or “warbles” 


Ans. (1). Use your own judgment. 
Cooking at high temperature destroys tu- 
laremia~ bacteria. At the same time, prior 
to cooking, unless unusual precautions are 
used, such as handling with rubber gloves, 
tularemia infection may be transferred to 
human beings. Personally, I would bury 
the carcass of any rabbit suspected of 
harboring such infection. In the case of 
flat worms, bot-fly larvae or “warble” in- 
iestation, except in severe cases, the 
worms are removed with the pelt and the 
entrails. Proper cooking undoubtedly re- 
moves any objections, except aesthetic 
ones, to the use of such rabbits as food. 
You must remember that rabbits are very 
susceptible to worm infestation and many 
cpe infested. 


Editor’s Note 

Why not use these “1001, Questions and 
Answers” in an “Ask Me Another” con- 
test? Shoot the questions at your friends 
some evening when time hangs heavy on 
your hands or while you are sitting around 
the campfire. It will be good fun. It is 
also a splendid way of increasing your 
knowledge of natural history and the out- 
doors. This is just a little suggestion. 


TALES OF RECORD FISH 


(Continued from page 45) 


touch at once with our old colored guide, 
Walter Clark, and told him to be ready 
for us early the next morning. We started 
out about 5:00 A.M., picked up Walter 
on the way, and arrived at Lake Smith 
just about daybreak. We had about a mile 
to row before we reached one of our 
favorite coves. I put old Zara on the end 
of my line and started to cast toward 
the point of this cove. I cast on the edge 
of some lily-pads close to the bank, but 
without results. Walter then rowed us 
into the cove, Doc and I both casting for 
all we were worth. 

About this time, we saw the sun peeping 
at us through a pine thicket. The weather 
was ideal—slightly foggy as well as 
cloudy and no wind. At the mouth of the 
cove are two small islands. I made a long 
cast between the islands, which were only 
about ten feet apart. The bottom here 
was covered with grass, the water being 
not more than fifteen inches deep. Old 
Zara hardly hit the water when there 
was a huge swirl. I struck hard, and then 
old boy bass did the mule-pull. He jerked 
straight back and refused to move. 


FTER a few revolutions of the reel 
handle, he started out from the nar- 
row channel into deep water. Every so oft- 
en he would break water, showing his red 
gills, and shake himself. Then he would 
make a half circle toward the boat. What 
lunging, pulling and acrobatics that bass 
did do! 

Finally he spied an old sunken log. He 
made a determined rush for it and would 
have succeeded in reaching it had I not 
held back on him as much as I thought 
my line would stand. When within a few 
feet of the log, he turned and made a 
dive for the boat, going right under and 
up again on the other side. Boys, I had 
my hands full! Out of the water he came 
again and shook himself. 

At last, I felt he was giving it up as a 
bad job; so I told Walter to get the net 
ready. Doc, of course, had stopped casting 
all this time and was enjoying himself 
immensely watching the performance. As 
a final display of his determination, old 
boy bass made another rush straight down 
into deep water, and when he came up 
he was right beside the boat. Walter, all 
ready with the net, slipped it under him 
and brought him into the boat. I got out 
my scales, and he tipped them at 934 
pounds. 


EVERAL hours later, when we placed 

him on official scales, he weighed 9 
pounds and 6 ounces. He measured 24 
inches in length and 18 in girth. This is 
the baby that walked away with the Sixth 
Prize. 

After wiping the perspiration from my 
face and taking a few normal breaths of 
air, we continued to fish this same cove 
in order to find a brother for the one we 
had in the boat. We were afraid he might 
get lonesome. But our efforts were in 
vain. So we rowed across the lake to 
another one of our favorite coves, where 
just a few days previously I had landed 
a nine-pounder. This time, however, we 
were afforded no unusual thrills, a few 
small ones only hitting our baits occa- 
sionally. 

We told Walter to row us around the 
next point, where we started to drop our 
lures in among the reeds, rushes and lily- 
pads. A little beyond the point it became 
very grassy, and we had a few strikes. 
Beside an old tree top, I hooked into 
another nice bass, but lost him on the 
third jump. 

(Continued on page 133) 
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Too Fal? You Can 





Reduce \ 


“T reduced from 48 inches to 38 
inches in 35 days,” says R. E. 
Johnson, of Akron, O., “just by 
wearing a Director Belt. Stom- 
ach now firm, doesn’t sag and I 
feel fine.” 

The Director Belt gets at the 
cause of fat and quickly re- 
moves it by its gentle, kneading, 
massaging action on the abdo- 
men, which causes the fat to be 
dissolved and absorbed. Thou- 
sands have proved it and doctors 
recommend it as the natural way 
to reduce. Stop drugs, exercises 
and dieting. Try this easy way. 


Sent on Trial 


Let us prove our claims. 
We'll send a Director for trial. 
If you don’t get results you owe 
Porbine. You don’t risk a penny. 
Write for trial offer, doctors’ en- 
dorsements and letters from 
users. Mail the coupon NOW! 
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COPIES OF FIELD & STREAM 
1895 to 1898 


To complete our file of the early issues 
of Field & Stream we want copies of this 
magazine from January to November, 
inclusive, 1895, when it was published 
under the name of the “Northwestern 
Field & Stream.” 

We also want copies of January, Febru- 
ary, March, May, June, September, 1896. 
January to December, inclusive, 1897. 
January to March, inclusive, 1898. 

A year’s subscription will be given to 
anyone furnishing us a copy of any of 
these missing issues. If you have a com- 
plete file, let us hear from you and we 
will make you a cash offer. 
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“I prefers woodcock myself, and I eats ’em bones and all” 


The Feast of the Sizzling Kid 


The charm of breaking bread with a stranger 


By BOB DAVIS 


Mexico there has long been a cere- 

mony known as the Feast of the 
Sizzling Kid, established by the bandits 
who sought safety from the law. It is 
celebrated in the springtime when the ewe 
lambs of the mountains have attained suc- 
culent perfection and are ripe for the 
barbecue. During the week of its reign, 
law takes a breathing spell and the rurales 
lay aside their carbines to exercise the 


| & the Madre Oriental Mountains of 


| knife, the fork and the fang. 


The camp fires on the hillside illuminate 
carnivals of gluttony, and no man may 
serve a summons or strike a blow in 
anger. Out of the shadows, lured by the 
music of mandolin and guitar, the aroma 
of roasting meat and guaranties of se- 
curity, come the hunters and the hunted, 
judge and jury, all in hungry accord, to 
eat, drink and be merry. Peace on earth 
for seven days and nights. And then— 
nervous fingers on hair triggers. 

In 1898, while on a visit to the restless 


Sizzling Kid. “It is the.law of the great 
outdoors. Who knows what unhappy 
wretch may wander along and sniff our 
broiling in the cool of the evening? For 
thirty years I have waited—” 

The dogs got to their feet and pointed 
into the shadows. Faintly the sound of 
footsteps broke upon the stillness. 

“You're gonna have your wish,” said 
Warner. “Some one’s coming. Better get 
your license out. I hope the approaching 
guy has had supper.” 

Out of the russet trees and into the 
dancing firelight stalked an ill-kempt na- 
tive. He seemed to know where he was 
going. “Cookin’, boys?” he queried, puck- 
ering his long nose. “Next to a Bull 
Durhaim cigarette I sure do like a whiff of 
chow. What's them, woodcocks ?” 

“Them is woodcocks,” said Warner, 
twirling the morsels one at a time. 

“Sure is,” said the stranger. “Heered 
about ’em comin’ in Jast night. That there 
is also bacon, ain’t it?” 
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FIALA Patent Sleeping Bags, the 
only scientifically correct bag; can be 
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republic, I found myself accepting the 
extra seat that is always provided at the 
Feast of the Sizzling Kid. Those present 
who have not been shot or hanged since 


s¢ ASK Davis; he knows,” retorted: War- 
ner, a bit up-stage, I thought. 
The whole atmosphere was fragrant 
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will testify that in the pastime of greasing 
one’s lips with spring lamb I was no 
amateur. During all the intervening years 
it has been my cherished hope to lay an 
extra plate at my camp fire and let 
strangers come who will. 

Last October, that ambition was grati- 
fied in a gorgeous autumnal wood not far 
from a certain state line. Eltinge F. 
Warner of Fretp AND STREAM shared the 
joy of that occasion. Aided by a convales- 
cent Ford car and two wet-nosed setters, 
we plunged into the woodcock swales. 

During the first night, after we had 
made camp, a flight of birds from the 
north dropped into the cover. All the next 
day and onward to sunset we burned 
smokeless powder and flung No. 8 shot 
into space. Between us we brought down 
nine birds. Oh, sweet exhaustion and 
sharpened appetites! By a unanimous vote 
we decided to consume the whole bag 
forthwith. 

In the manner of the Neanderthal man 
who knew the use of fire, we spitted the 
kill, wrapped in thin slices of bacon on 
green hickory, and watched them broil. 

“We will set an extra plate,” I sug- 
gested, “for whatever wayfarer may bend 
his steps in this direction.” 

“Where do you get that stuff?” asked 
Mr. Warner, tossing me a hard look. 

I explained to him the Feast of the 


with aromatic delight, the salt meat blend- 
ing with the fresh. Globules of bacon fat 
fell into the fire, blazed up, exploded and 
smote our nostrils. The visitor began to 
lick his chops. 

Warner watched him like a panther. 
Presently he softened and slid a delicately 
turned bird on a hot tin plate. “Put that 
under your belt, Mister,” he blurted with 
sincere good fellowship. “Nick yourself a 
slab of bread. That coffee’s about ready. 
Bob, open a can of Bartlett pears and then 
break out a chunk of cheese, Get right up 
to your neck, stranger, in the Feast of the 
Sizzling Kid—whatever that is.” 

“You've got the Mexican idea of hos- 
pitality, Eltinge,” I said. “But don’t go 
mad. Gimme a woodcock.” 

“What's this here Sizzling Kid you're 
talking about?” asked the stranger, reach- 
ing for another bird. “I prefers woodcock 
myself, and I eats ’em bones and all.” 

The second flight, chased by a wad of 
bread, slipped past his windpipe. He then 
spilled a tin cup of scalding black coffee 
into his face and lowered his temperature 
with a barrage of canned pears. In the 
meantime, Warner and I went after our 
own three birds each and stayed close to 
the fire until the count was over. Our 
guest beat us to it on batting average 
and was picking woodcock wish-bones out 
of his teeth long ‘before we had finished. 
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“TM say, boys,” was his comment, “that 
nothin’ like this has happened to me in 
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y “Have a cigar,” said I. “Draw up a 
Z log and make yourself at home.” a * a ’ 
“I gotta beat it,” he announced, survey- l 
ing the wreckage. “Been fussin’ around an automat LC US ng Tee * 
all day.” 
“You can’t work all night. Take it easy.” An automatic reel will increase your 













“Well, boys, I ain’t supposed to be out 
after 8,” he said, harpooning another pear. 
“’Tain’t like as if I had my liberty.” 

“Whadda you mean, liberty?” asked 
Warner, with a rising inflection. 

“I’m servin’ a thirty -day sentence down 
in the village calaboose. The constable is 
allowed a dollar a day for to feed me, 
and bein’ as how he is off shootin’ he 
lemme out for to rustle a square. I'm a 
kind of a trusty. I beat a farmer up last 
month; but it was comin’ to him. Takin’ 
me as a whole, I ain’t a bad feller. Mebby 
I'll drop in to- morrow and bust into a 


breakfast with you.’ IN FACT, we'd like noth- your friends and acquaintances to 


enjoyment, and save you many _ times 
from the disappointment of losing a fine 
fish. Because no matter how the fish runs, 
leaps or lunges, an automatic reel keeps 
the line taut every second. The illustration 
on the left shows the famous MARTIN 
automatic reel, Model No. 2. A splendid 
reel, built to last through many years 
of hard usage. Capacity 
90 ft. “G” line. Weight: 
? @; 





“We are city guys and never get up ing better than give you their subscriptions for Field 
till noon,” announced Mr. Warner. “Don't to give you a complete fishing outfit @ Stream. You can do it easily. Other 
wake us.” —reel (any kind you like), rod, line, Field & Stream readers have—hun- 

“Well, good night, boys. Happy dreams.” leaders, net, flies, baits, creel, tackle dreds of them. One man saw 38 

The stranger girded up his being, puffed box, flies, waders, clothing—every people and got 36. subscriptions. 
at on his cigar and strode whistling back article you want or need. And follow Many men have gotten 40 subscrip- 
py to jail. that up with a complete hunting out- tions in only 8 “hours, an average 
yur (Copyright, 1927, by Robert 1, Davis) fit. We'd like to give you these of 5 per hour. ' 
‘or things, and we will if you will get 


TALES OF RECORD FISH 


of (Continued from page 131) $3 to $6 An Hour for Your Time! 


We were about ready to call it a day A : , . 
That’s what it amounts to. What other men, not a bit more capable, have done, 


































aid when, looking over a @tretch of grass- : a © ; _ GO 
vet covered water, I spied an opening about you can do. If you live in a good sized town you can average five subscriptions 
ng the size of a barrel hoop I dropped Zara an hour, as many hours as you care to give to it. And ‘we'll give you the 
as into this spot. Accidentally, I hit just a finest quality equipment obtainable in return for the subscriptions. 
the little beyond, and my bait picked up some 
la- grass. In retrieving it, it passed over the 9 A d l 
yas open spot previously mentioned. Well, I ny ro ’ ree b gun, camera, tent 
*k- ; thought the bottom of the cove was com- . l k ’ d e 
ull ing up! This baby hit Zara, and hit her any article o any in a vertised 
of good ! It took me completely by surprise, P i 
as it is only very rarely that a bass F ld €9 S 
er, will ever take a bait with grass attached in le tream 
to it. e : or le =a 
‘ed He made one dive toward where the , will be — mgs —9 net — 
re grass was thickest. I held back on him for subscriptions, the number of subscriptions 
all I dared. Reversing his tactics, he made required depending upon the retail value of the 
: rush a Pea? boat. a a or article. The MARTIN reel pictured above, being 
r= eap right beside us, shaking grass anc : i a pws e Bd 
water all over us. He then turned down a $6. reel, therefore requires only ) subscriptions. 
int the center of the channel, out of the cove The SOUTH BEND 2-piece split bamboo bait 
d- and into deep water. I tried to stop him, casting rod shown on the left, price $15., requires 
fat but it was no use. A few more feet, and only 12 subscriptions. The WINCHESTER .22 
nd all my line would be out, with the excep- ae ‘4 ered “eager er - 
to tion of several yards of backing in which cal. Automatic Rifle shown on the right, cos 
I did not have much confidence. Out of ing $32., requires only 24 subscriptions. By de- 
oP. the water he came again, and then once voting only 3 hours an evening three evenings a 
‘ly more smashed his way back to the boat. I 4 Neg” h : hee ais eo he stile tn 
at used every precaution to keep my line week for the next month you oug oO a 
ith taut, as he was breaking water every few get, at the very least, $100. worth of the finest kind 
es leet. of outdoor equipment—-whateve 
y. s . H , ide 
pa OP bo stacked te teed tee we Ube it costing you a single penny. When you consider 
up J” pel on my right. I was now about the fact that scores of men just like yourself are 
he all exhausted playing around with this getting themselves outfitted without cost in just this 
fighting submarine. After a few more way, right now, can you think of a single reason 
S- jumps and some more surging, squirming cg Wine tt Ti ee . 
x0 and tugging, he came very slowly and casu- why you shouldnt do it too: 
ally toward the boat. W alter again had his 
re net ready, and in another few seconds 
h- we had him safely in the boat. On my --———— — — — - — -— -— — - -- - - |; 
ck scales, this scrapping demon weighed 1014 FIELD & STREAM | Y Ou ( ‘AN 
pounds. Three hours later, the official 578 Madison Ave., New York | 
of scales registered 9 pounds and 14 ounces. : é ‘ peain: | D I T 
an He measured 25% inches in length and Send me complete information about o oaeg! O t oOo. 
ee 18 in girth. This was the reason for my ing merchandise free, and also send subscrip- | ‘ 
re having been awarded Fourth Prize. tion order forms and sample copies. | Send this 
1e And thus ended about the most per- 
ir fect day’s fishing I ever hope to experi- Name sihsinattentonsas sessusesuseaneconssennesenecs 
0 ence. coupon 
ir The rod, reel and line and the famous Address TTT ' 
yr = ° y 
se Zaragossa lure used were all made by City Re Sere bone ene A incccxcckincasis | now, 
at Heddon. Both bass were caught in Lake Fan 6-29 1 
d. Smith, Virginia, on September 14, 1928. 
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sreeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. Fie_p anp StrEAM readers are made up of real sportsmen, 


the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs and hounds. List your kennels in these columns and 

take advantage of this productive market. Advertising rates in this Department $14.00 per inch per month—with the largest paid A. B. C. circulation of 

any sportsman’s magazine published in America—115,000 guaranteed. This department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on dogs and 
dog breeding. Questions for advice or information will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 





Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog - 
KEEP HIM | nici 
an 


CURE DOG DISEASES 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W Doc REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free 


Q-W LABORATORIES 


Dept. 4 Bound Brook, New Jersey 











"A Friend an¢Pjaymate 


Shomont White Collies Love Kiddi 
quis only alge makes our bh ~d 
lies rare é 
devoted. Have every ‘quality e t 
e 


have--intelligence, courag 
as 


tion guarantee. 
special bargain 
SHOMONT KENNELS 

Box |20 Monticello, lowa “<> 














Wire Haired Fox Terriers 

Puppies and grown dogs. Home bred 

from Champion stock. Also Collie Pup- 

pies. Pedigree and description on request. 
EUREKA KENNELS 

Box 358-S West Chester, Penna. 














PUPS 


the Dog 
Home’ guards, 
panions; 
gent. 
Circulars free, 


loyal 





Galion, Ohio 


WHITE COLLIE 


the most beautiful specimens 
World can offer. | 
com- 
useful and intelli- 
Low prices, Illustrated 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 








Champion Bred Pupples 
COLLIES 


Wirehaired Fox Terriers 


GLENGAE KENNELS 
Box 186 


COCKER SPANIELS 


Boonton, N. J. 

















THE EXQUISITE POINTER 


HO shall adequately describe 
the exquisite pose or posture 
of the pointer dog on point? 
Surely it is a subject worthy of 
the pen of the man or woman gifted with 
the ability to use the most elegant prose 
or poetry. The pointer (or setter) stands 
cataleptically transfixed into a form that 
may be likened to some splendidly correct 
example of the sculptor’s art: a master’s 
art at that! Yet there is in the pointer’s 
grandeur something that is not only very 
real, very natural and becoming to the 
dog’s breed, but a combination of all those 
ideals that are entirely in keeping with the 
services required of the shooting dog. 

No dog can be trained to pose in the 
field; he may be coaxed to keep up off 
his belly, and encouraged to approach 
his game in a manner that will denote 
confidence; but the style of a pointer dog 
is his very own. And the more boldness 
in his mannerisms that your pointer pos- 
sesses as he points, the prouder you will 
be of him. 


Moreover, in this pride your friends 
will join. 

There are few sights more beautiful 
to behold than the pure-bred English 
pointer, when, high-headed, he inhales, 
or winds the scent of game—the effluvium 
that is borne to his ready nostrils. The 
photograph of W. W. Tarbell’s dog, was 
taken by his owner. What a study! The 
Bethel, Conn. sportsman has endorsed the 
print with the term “Careful!” But, 
surely, such an admonition would be 
hardly required, in the case of the actions 
of this evidently very steady and lovely 
white-and-liver colored pointer. 


A MODEL FOR JUDGES 


ERE is an example of the pointer 

dog in excelsis. It will prove a study 
for the breeder of pointers—never mind- 
ing be he young or old. No one could 
very well improve on this pointer as a 
shooting dog or as a bench show dog. 
Behold here is an instance of the hand- 
some dog doing handsome work! He is 
a sound dog, a typical dog, a high-bred 





“HANDSOME IS AS HANDSOME DOES” 


Tarbell’s Don: An excellent example of the 
W.W 


Tarbell, 


English Pointer—in appearance, work and style. Owner: 
Bethel, Conn. 
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dog, a dog of splendid proportions. Each 
quality—desired quality of Mr. Tarbell’s 
pointer stands out as perfectly as could 
be desired. Here is the sort of dog that 
could be used as a model about which 
prospective judges could be examined as 
to their knowledge regarding this breed 
of gun dogs. The would-be adjudicator 
could be asked to “fault” this dog. If such 
a gentleman commenced to pull to pieces 
a pointer like the one we see in the pic- 
ture, it is to be feared that he would not 
be very well versed in the physical pro- 
portions of a pointer dog. He would be a 
picker of alleged faults where no faults 
existed. Here is a dog in capital going 
condition; he is in nice flesh and muscle; 
he is grand on his point, and lovely to 
look upon. 


SCORING A POINTER 


HE Tarbell dog is an example of the 
practically perfectly formed English 
pointer; indeed, no one can go wrong if 
he persists in trying to breed up to the 
standard of this dog which may be looked 
upon as ninety-five or more percent per- 


in venery. So the hanging skin was and 
is being bred out of the English pointer 
breed, so that the old hound part of him 
might be cast out and forgotten. 

This Tarbell pointer is truly a magni- 
ficent dog, and his now published picture 
will surely find its resting place in the 
scrap books of the thousands of readers 
who collect the illustrations that appear 
in this magazine. There is strength as 
well as quality in this dog. There is a 
good fore-face, although some might wish 
for a more turned-up nose, a formation 
that is more adapted for taking-in scent, 
according to some authorities. 

But it is seldom we see such slightly 
pug-nosed pointers in these days of very 
high-class dogs and bitches of this breed. 
The bone, forelegs and the shoulder-place- 
ments of the Tarbell dog are faultless; 
and the width, depth, and stifle joint bends 
of the hind legs are treats to look upon. 
His tail might be a little overdone in its 
length, but its carriage is correct. Here 
is a dog with a deep and well-formed 
brisket. He is a pointer that depends on 
his nose; indeed, if we look carefully on 
this perfect picture, we will discover that 





GERMAN POINTER ON PHEASANTS IN AMERICA 


The imported Ihan Neuroresthaus pointing a pheasant in the Bitter Root Valley. This dog won two prizes 
in Germany befere he was purchased by Dr. C. R. Thornton, Missoula, Mont. 


fect. And where does he lose the five or 
less points, someone will ask—and well 
he might, for the alleged fault or failing 
is so paltry that perhaps only the im- 
moderately hypercritical person will notice 
that the loose skin at the throat is not 
according to the rulings of those high 
priests who have declared that the 
pointer’s throat and neck must be free 
from all superfluous skin. 

The men who laid down this dogma 
must have had in mind that the old Span- 
ish pointers after their arrival in England 
in the seventeenth century were crossed 
with hounds of one sort or another, so 
as to get more dash and speed into the 
progeny. It is written that the greyhound 
was also used for a like purpose, and 
some of the old sporting prints portray 
pointers quite greyhoundy about the heads. 
There would be no looseness of the throat- 
skin inherited from the greyhound; but 
the hound would leave its dewlap prop- 
erty in the mongrel progeny. 

A hound is naturally a hunter for foot- 
scent; the pointer is desired for taking 
in the scent of game, as that delightful 
(to him) vapor is disseminated in the 
air. The pointer must be mute, while the 
hound must give tongue. It will be noticed 
that loosely throated dogs, like all of 
the hounds, have more or less excellent 
voices, whiie the clean necked dogs bark 
and do not throw their tongues—in the 
accepted sense of that term as it is used 


his eyes are almost closed now that he has 
recognized the welcomed scent. 
How beautiful he appears! 


ABOUT BASSET HOUNDS 


N the picture of a young basset hound, 

we will see what may be an over- 
development of the skull of a young dog. 
But this head might fine down after the 
puppy has acquired more age. It may be 
roughly stated that the wider or more 
capacious the skull of a dog, the more 
he will be able to use his nose: in other 
words, the heavier headed a hound (or 
dog) is, the better he will be for scenting 
purposes. He will be the more proficient 
in picking up a cold trail. He will, among 
hounds, be the quicker to realize what the 
scent means. The larger the brain pan, 
the larger will be the brain. It is said 
that the olfactory nerves when widely 
distributed in such a brain, give better 
results (from the hunter’s point of view) 
than a like system operating in narrower 
headed hounds. 

There can be no doubt that the head 
of this Harcourt-bred basset hound is 
highly typical according to the bench show 
ideals. The head, from the nose to the 
peak or occiput bone, is wonderful to look 
upon; as are the placement of ears, the 
wrinkles, the deep-set eyes and the depth 
of foreface. Here is an example of the 
head of the slow-hunting, very deep- 








Treat your Dog 
to a VERMEX bath 


# at our expense! 


New greaseless, odorless, stainless fluid 
. «+ imported from Holland... KILLS 
fleas, lice, all vermin instantly . . . 
cures mange and eczema . . . promotes 
healthful, glossy growth of coat... 
Positive in action ... harmless as water 
to both pets and humans. Please ac- 
cept FREE trial plan . . . limited in- 
troductory offer if you act now! 


E thrifty Dutch invented this 
amazing new dip and coat beau- 
tifier. Vermex alone ... once a month... 
keeps your dog’s sin and coat in perfect con- 
dition. It KILLS every trace and sort of 
vermin instantly and checks their return. Its 
pure glycerine scap and other healthful in- 
gredients develop soft, silky texture and 
natural beauty in the animal’s coat. The only 
positive protection against sarcoptic and fol- 
licular mange and eczemas. Yet safe and 
harmless as water alone . . . even in eyes or 
stomach of youngest puppies or kittens, Can- 
not stain or bleach, and may be used over 
again. Prepared in concentrated form—easy 
and pleasant to use anywhere. 


Try VERMEX at our risk: 


Ad 








So complete is our 
in VERMEX that we simply 
ask you to let one dip prove 
its effectiveness. To a limited wonderful. 
number of dog owners who act Wouldn’t be with- 
at once, we offer this no-risk out it. It keeps 
trial plan: 

CHECK the coupon below. We pay le 
will send you TWO regular 
dollar-size cans of Vermex— wonderfully soft 


“1! find VERMEX 


both for $1.00. Send no money and silky.” 
—just pay postman on delivery. 

Use one can for a FREE test Ruth Hills, 
dip. Then, if you decide to Woeban, Mass. 








make VEKMEX a regular part 
of your dog’s care, retain the 
other can as a purchase for future use. But if you are not 
perfectly convinced—thoroughly pleased . . . return the 
unused can within ten days and your $1.00 will be im- 
mediately refunded without question. Could we make a 
fairer offer than that? For your own sake, and for the 
health and happiness of your pet—clip the coupon below 
NOW—before this offer is withdrawn. 





ae NR ese 


VERMEX CO. OF AMERICA, Dept. F6, 
37 Maiden Lane, New York 


I accept your special trial offer: one can of Vermex 
at $1.00, and one extra can FREE. I will pay postman 
on delivery, plus a few cents postage. If, after test-dip, 
I decide to return the unused can within ten days after 
receipt of cans, you agree to refund my $1.00 payment. 
(if you prefer to pin a dollar bill to this coupon, we 
will send both cans prepaid). 


Name 





Address. 





City State 
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Have you ever used 








This PORTABLE FENCING? 


You can use it for almost any purpose. It 
will prove a most versatile servant about 
the yard, keeping your small animals 
where they belong. 


Attractive, durable, easily set up. Just 
push the legs into the ground, wire the sec- 
tion ends together and your yard is com- 
plete! Move it about at will—store away 
during the winter. 


For dogs, rabbits, chickens and all small 
animals. Let us send you a trial assortment 
of fencing sections. Our assortment No. 
1-A costs only $26.50 and will make a 
roomy yard 14 ft. x 7 ft. x 5 ft. high— 
gate included. It can be added to later. 
Send check, N. Y. draft or money order. 
Shipment F. O. B. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Write for Booklet No. 80-E 


BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO., Inc. 
(Formerly SCHEELER’S SONS Est. 1869) 


574 Terrace Buffalo, N. Y. 














BEST BY TEST 


Masterly Is Your Insurance 
for a Square Deal, and top- 
notch quality, at a fair price. 
Send for Puppy List. We 
P have the Greatest strain of 
—_ bay righ en — Beagles of all times. 

MASTERLY BEAGLES Reg., Desk B, Johnsoncreek, Wis. 











OORANG AIREDALES 


Oorang Aliredales are noted for their intelligence, 











loyalty, and dependability. They have no equals 
as combination watech-dogs, companions, silent 
trailers, tree-barkers and retrievers from land 
and water. Don't buy just Airedale when you can 
obtain a genuine Oorang Airedale puppy at $25.00 
to $35.00 with satisfaction and safe delivery guar- 
anteed, Walter Linge, Box 893, Louisville, Ky. 
ILLINOIS 
HOUNDS 


Trained Hunters on Fox, 
Deer, Wolf, Cat, Coon 
and Opossum. Also Beagles, 
30 Days’ trial. Illustrated 
Catalogue Free. 
RIVERVIEW KENNELS 


Ramsey, Illinois 

















The BEAGLE Magazine 
Published Monthly 
Entirely devoted to Beagle news, the 
trials, shows, hunting stories, health 
and disease columns: articles on 

care, training, breeding. 

The copy 20c; yearly, $1.50 
HOUNDS and HUNTING 
1 Main St. Decatur, Il. 

















= | YE OLDEN TYME LONG 

SEARED BLACK AND TAN 

REGISTERED AMERICAN 
HOUNDS 






Unrivaled « a trailers, tone trailers, 
P be ®, pers 
sinte ency. bi ~ “ve ting sense, 
true nd sp » of all 
~ und ao The > 


Puppies a specialty. Descriptive ihe as ——% d be 








Hermosa Vista Farm, Saint Clairsville, Ohio, R. 1. 
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voiced hound—old in its breed, and greatly 
valued in France, Britain and America as 
a hunting hound both in pack and as single 
hounds to drive all sorts of four-legged 
game, from deer to rabbit, to the gun. 
The basset hound is comparatively a slow 
traveller. This is because of his physical 
proportions. His short legs and long body 
are not of the build to help him to get 
quickly over a country; still he can “roll 
along”—as one experienced huntsman re- 
marked. The basset hound will give much 
sport to those who like to hunt afoot. 
The voice of the basset is very deep, 
far-carrying and musical. There are many 
of these hounds, smooth and rough haired, 
in the country. These are used for hunting 
pretty well everything, including fox, 


German hare and rabbit. 
The basset 


hound has been described 


BASSET HOUND PUPPY 
youngster of the 
Major Harcourt 


An abnormally large-skulled 
French breed. Breeder: 


as a dwarfed French hunting hound. Hugh 
Dalziel is the authority who tells us that 
any hound that stands lower than sixteen 
inches at the shoulder is called a basset 
The derivation 
of the expression “basset” is clear: bas 
means low; and, therefore, basset means 





low-set, a very appropriate denomination 

as applied to these diminutive hounds. 
The French and Belgian bassets may 

be divided into three grand classes—viz., 


bassets with straight, half-crooked and 
fully crooked forelegs. In each of these 


classes will be found three varieties of 
coats—viz., smooth-coated, rough-coated, 
and a class half-rough, half smooth- 
coated, which is called half griffon. In 
France these bassets are used for hunt- 
ing deer, roebuck, wild boars, wolves, 
foxes, hares and rabbits. 

The bassets’ forelegs are short—only 
about four inches, and close-fitting to the 
chest till the crooked knee, from where 
the wrinkled ankle ends in a massive 
paw, each toe standing out distinctly. 

The weight for a basset dog is 40 to 50 
pounds; bitches from 35 to 45 pounds. 


THE ENIGMA OF SCENT 
ETER BECKFORD, one of the great 


authorities on foxhunting, could not 
agree with the sporting poet, Mr. Somer- 
vile, in thinking scent depends on the air 
only. Without doubt, says Beckford, the 
best scent is that which is occasioned by 
the particles of scent, which are constantly 
perspiring from the game as it runs, and 
are strongest and most favorable to the 
hound, when kept by the gravity of the 
air to the height of his breast; for then it 
is neither above his reach, nor need he 
stoop for it. 
At such times, 
breast high. 
Experience tells us, continues our 
author, that difference of soil occasions 
difference of scent; and on the richness of 
soil and the moderate moisture of it, does 
scent also depend, as well as on the air. 
At the time leaves begin to fall, and be- 
fore they are rotted, the scent lies still in 
cover. This alone would be sufficient proof 
that scent does not depend on the air 
alone. A difference of scent is also occa- 
sioned by a difference of motion; the faster 
the games goes, the less scent it leaves. 
Last spring a discussion took place be- 
tween hunting men, as to which would be 
the best qualified breed of hounds to suc- 
cessfully hunt the stony, unturfed high- 
lands of Putnam County, New York. It 
was decided that the broadheaded Welsh 
Foxhounds would be suitable. That sur- 
mise has now proved to have been correct. 


scent is said to lie 





HOUNDS WITH HUNTING HEADS 


These are pure Welsh Foxhounds, part of a pack imported last year by the Star Ridge Hunt, Brewster, N. Y. 
They killed 21 foxes in their first season 
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THE FIRST FIELD TRIALS 


HE first field trials for pointers and 
setters, held in_the United States, 
took place October 8, 1874, at Memphis, 


Tenn. The tests were run off under the 
auspices of the Tennessee Sportsmen’s 
Association. The first prize was awarded 


to Knight, a setter belonging to H. C. 
Pritchell, Romp, a setter the property of 
T. M. Horsfell, being second, and the 
dropper (cross-bred setter and pointer) 
Guido third. This dog was owned by 

A. Wheatley, I. H. Dew’s setter Mack 
was fourth, Mr. Wheatley’s setter Addie 
fifth, sixth, 
H. D. Green’s seventh, 


A. Merriman’s setter Rex 
pointer Bang 





CROSS-BRED HOfND 

Result from a cross between a pure-bred Otter- 

hound dog and an American Foxhound bitch. 

Possesses capital nose, speed, and voice. Owner: 
Frank Brigham, Chicago, Ill. 


A. H. Stevens’ setter Mack eighth, J. E. 
Fr ance’s setter Dixie, ninth, and the same 
owner’s setter Fly, tenth. 

The order of merit ranged from 88 
points (Knight) to 46 (Fly). 

A standard or value of field trial points, 
was tabulated. It read nose 30; face and 
style, 20; breaking 15; pointing, style, 
and staunchness, 15; backing, 10; roading, 
5; retrieving, 5. Total 100 points. 


A TIME-SAVING LABRADOR 


HEN David Wagstaff of Tuxedo 
Park, N. Y., was grouse shooting 
last year in Scotland, he was naturally 


much interested in the work performed by 
a particularly sensible Labrador retriever. 
A dog of that breed was sent out to 
seek for fallen grouse that had been shot 
from a butt or blind. This Labrador, 
while returning a bird, winded another 
grouse. He immediately turned off at right 
angles towards the new bird which he also 
took up in his mouth, to carry it back to 
the gamekeeper. Here was a dog that made 
one journey do for the usual two of the 
less-sensible creature. 


THE BEDOUIN’S GREYHOUND 


HE Sahara greyhound dog was 
known to Mr. Burchell, the African 
traveller. He described this. breed of dog 
in his Travels in Africa. Burchell tells 





TETRACHLORETHYLENE for WORMS 


Tetrachlorethylene is endorsed by the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture as the safest known effective drug 

for the removal of hookworms and round worms of 
dogs. Prevents and cures Running-Barking Fits 
and Sore Mouth. Safe for unweaned pups in full 
dosage. 


Assorted sizes, $1.00 prepaid. 
CHLORIDE C. P. CO., BOX 15, McNeill, Miss. 








The Champion 
Springer of the 
World 


Get some of the blood 
of this marvelous dog 





while you can, We 
have the finest lot of 
ies this kennel 
Boghurst Rover, The Only Triple In- PUPP : 
tere ational Champion Springer in the has ever produced. Or- 
world. der one now and it 
will be ready for use this fall. We guarantee them 
to be hunters. A few good bitches in whelp to 
Triple International Champion Box hurst Rover. 
Trained male: = females. Foundation Stock. Unrelated pai 
Send your good bitch to The Only Trig International a in 


the world, BOG HURST ROVER, fee ror - or The ndefeated 
American Champion, Boghurst Pal, fee $50. je pay “te return 
charges. Your female is met at the train ro ‘oe the best possible 
exre. Ask us for references. When you buy a Springer buy & BOG- 
HURST Springer. 


BOGHURST KENNELS, Reg. 


Georce H. Hicaes, Prop., 431 No. Occidental Blvd. 
Los “Angeles, California 








SPRINGER SPANIELS 


1 wonderful black and white male pup, one of the best 
show and stud prospects out today. 1 excellent female 
litter sister to above, wonderful show and brood proposition. 
Thane mag youngsters, sired by the greate ay yt Springer stud dog 
of t “int L’Ile Messenger Bc t of the noted show and 
field wk fal bite ne sr ete of Osborne.” They i over distemper, farm 
raised and MA. born hunters. 
OR H. M. REYNOLDS 
Fort eam Barracks or Silverdale Kennels 
Winnipeg, Canada 














Cuampion Srrincsox or Ware 
“The Ideal of the Breed’’ 


Bid In This Auction! 


T am continuing my Auction-By-Mail Plan of selling until my 
surplus stock of high-class Springers is sold. I ype pen 
about fifty superb bitches and puppies. Send for a sales catalog 
today and mail your bid with check for half the “amount, as to 
e before June tith, 1929. On that day I will ell these 
ighest bidders. Nearly all the 
in whelp. Many trained ones 
hecessary. 









among them. Deferred Payments 


Note the world champions they are mated to 
Bred to Dual Ch. Flint of Avendale (the only Dual Champion 
Springer that ever lived, sire of 150 winners) Int. Ch. L'lle Mes- 
senger Boy (Best Springe: t New ba 1927), Int. Ch. Laverstoke 
Powder-Horn (Sire o el of Avandale, the greatest 








. Dan of Avendale, Prince of Aven- 
mpions in America) Imp. Pierpoint 
ns) Imp. Hay of Crombie (Double 
stocrat of Avanda le. 


The Avandale Team at Chicago Show 


won First Puppy. First Novice, First Limit, First Open and Win- 
ners Dogs. First Puppy, First Limit, First Open and Winners 
Bitches. Best of Winners, Best Springer, pied gr First Team. 
‘These smashing wins were inade by a son, daughter, and grandson 
of Int. Ch. L'lle Messenger Boy, plus the old | > himself. His ten 
months old daughten Sensation of Avandale sweeping everything 
before her. Nothing like this has ever been 
Springer Kennel! Order a bitch bred to Messe 

Aristocrat of Avandale (Winner Open Class Dogs 
zo at 1044 months old). Buy from the winning kennels! Your 
stock has a greater valine! Here is the place fe get your foundation 
broods! All guaranteed in whelp or wilt reph 


SEE!! SEE! ! 


Bitches, registered, at $35.00 each unbred. Ten 
00 to $75.00 each. No Duty on our Dogs. 


cross of Ch. Little Brand), 4 


10 Healthy Brood 
Spring Puppies at $50.0 
Each one register 


AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 


E. CHEVRIER, Prop. 
271 Portage Ave Winnipeg, Canada 


World's Largest Breeders of High-Class Springer Spaniels 











INTERNATIONAL FIELD TRIAL 
CHAMPION 


TEDWYNS TREX 
The Sire of Field Trial Winners 
AT STUD. To a limited number of 
approved bitches after April 15th. 


Apply to 


WALTON FERGUSON 
CAMDEN, S. C. 




















America’s 


Fee ..... $100. 


International 
Champion 
Adonis of 

Avandale 


Adonis is un- 

Sires) aetcaty the 
best springer 

ever bred on the North American Continent having 
won an International Championship and has never 
been defeated for best of winners, an unequalled 
record, completing his American championship in three 
shows (another record). An outstanding dog in every 
way, and as good as any springer living. A son of 
his first litter is now winning in the largest shows. 
Springers of all ages for sale, write for lists. 


G. H. Thorsby St. Charles, Mich. 


Great 


Sire 


‘A great from 

















HORSFORD HAZE A.K,C; 548379 





FAMOUS SPRINGER 
SPANIEL 
HORSFORD HAZE 
Of the pure Aqualate strain; 
100 years in the same En- 
glish family. A litter by 
Horsford Haze was sold for 
$1150. A prize winner and 
excellent shooting dog. Fee 

$50. 


DREW FARM KENNELS 
Oscawana, N. 
Phone Croton 15R 
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Keep your dog healthy 
THIS EASY WAY 
MILLE 


A-1 DOG FOODS 
Send ten cents in stamps for new 
and trial feedings of these famous he: h foods 


BATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD COMPANY 
632 State Sc. Battle Creek, Michigan 


all steel 




















Here, at — is an all steel kennel fence that 

you can afford. Combines strength, rigidity, clean- 

ness, neatness, durability and economy. Easy to build. 

Simply drive post sections in ground and bolt on top 

rail. No fittings required. Post and top rail sec- 

tions two inch angle iron aluminum finish— 

s punched for netting and bolting. Sold direct 

at big saving. Crown special dog fencing, 2 

x 4 inch mesh #11 gauge, sold to you at 
dealer prices. 

Write today for Crown Kennel Run booklet, 
and dealer prices on wire fencing. No charge 
—a post card will bring them 

CROWN IRON WORKS. “COMPANY 

established 1878 
1350 Tyler St. N. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 



















us that the people of the Sahara (of 
Northern Africa) have great love for the 
slougi or saluki greyhound. In Arab 
countries the ordinary dog is looked upon 
as some disreputable outcast: not so the 
saluki greyhound. 

A Saharene will go twenty or thirty 
leagues to breed a handsome saluki grey- 
hound bitch with a dog of established 
reputation; and one that is really famous 
will run down a gazelle. When the bitch 
has pupped, the litter is never lost sight 
of for an instant. The women will some- 
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ENGLISH SPRINGER 
SPANIELS 





A RETRIEVING PUPPY 


The above is one of our small puppies re- 
trieving a shot pigeon when not yet two 
months old. When desired any puppy we sell 
will first be shot over and guaranteed to re- 
trieve game to hand. 

Every dog we have in our kennels is either 

a winner on the bench or in the Field, and 
several are winners both on the bench and in 
the Field. If one desires puppies that will 
become workers, he should get those that are 
bred from working stock. 
At STUD: HORSFORD HEROIC and CLAR- 
10N RYON, both Field Trial Winners. Usual 
terms, with return charges prepaid on all visit- 
ing matrons, We also offer a few matrons 
already bred. 

We guarantee every dog we sell to be 

100% as represented or money refunded. 


CLARION KENNELS 
25 Broadway New York City 











Member 
Welsh Springer 


Club, Spaniel 


Club, and Spartan 
Society 





Welsh Springer Spaniels for Bench and Field. 
Six Months Pups, Broken Dogs and Bench 
Winners. 

My Stock Are All Healthy and Every 
Bench Winner Has to be Broken to the Gun. 
Captain F. B. Evers-Swindell 
Bryniach, Eyarth. Nr. Ruthin, North Wales, Great Britain 














AT STUD 
CHAMPION 
HORSFORD 
HELMSMAN 


If you want to breed to 
the best dual purpose 
et : Springer, which has 
aa had the greatest Bench and Field Trial 
Record of any Springer in the United States, write 
for List of winnings and terms to 


D. P. EARLE 
New York City, N. Y. 





165 Broadway 











SPRINGER SPANIELS 


At Stud, Kingmaker of Avandale, 1 handsome, hard- 
working liver and white, son of F. T. Ch, Prince of 
Avendale. Fleet of Fendale, a beautiful blue roan, 
son of Dual Ch. Flint of Avendale. Marksman of 
Avandale, a high class black and white Field Trial 
winner, son of F. T. Ch. Prince of Avendale and 
Fr Ch. Colinette. Also Spear of Avandale, a typ- 
ical liver and white, son of Ch, Springbok of Ware. 
Write for Stud Cards. Fendale Kennels Reg., H. J. 
Clifford, Prop., 50 So. Judson St., Gloversville, N. Y. 

















*“OUR DOGS” 


The Leading Kennel News Paper 


“OUR DOGS” has upon its staff the most 
eminent critics and writers on canine matters. 
It contains reports of all the most important 
canine events, Shows and Field Trials all over 


the world. 


Correspondents in all the principal centers. 


Yearly subscription for the United States, $6.36. 


Offices: Oxford Road Station Approach 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
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times give their own milk to them, says 
the author. Visitors arrive in troops, the 
more numerous and eager according to the 
reputation of the mother of the puppies. 
The strangers surround the owner, offer- 
ing him dates, and kouskoussou. There 
is no sort of flattery they will not lavish 
upon him in the hope of obtaining a pup. 
The owner will not decide upon what 
puppies he means to keep for himself 
until after seven days. This reservation 
has its motive in a very singular obser- 
vation, or fancy, of the Arabs. 

In every litter one of the puppies gets 
upon the back of the others. This action 
is supposed to be a sign of greater vigor. 
To ascertain this point, the Arabs remove 
it from its habitual position, and if it 
returns to it for seven consecutive days, 
the owner builds upon it such extrava- 
gant expectations that he would not accept 
a negress in exchange, according to 
3urchell. The puppies are weaned at forty 
days, but are still fed with goat’s or 
camel’s milk, thickened with dates or 
kouskoussou. In the Sahara, says Bur- 
chell, the flocks were so numerous and 





French breed, and, as such, were imported 
into England during the end of the 18th 
Century, those white and lemon-marked 
dogs being the property of the famous 
Duke of Newcastle of that period. The 
breed became so noted that it soon gained 
the highest distinction among sportsmen, 
and was given the name of “Clumber” 
after the name of the Newcastles’ country 
seat—Clumber, England. The Clumber 
spaniel is a silent worker. He does not 
give tongue when near or about to spring 
his game. 


CANINE NOSEPRINTS AS 
“FINGERPRINTS” 


HE following information was pub- 
lished in the February 2nd Daily Post 
of Butte, Mont., and is repeated for the 
interest it may hold for. readers. The 
item has the earmarks of authenticity, 
but cannot be substantiated from any per- 
sonal information, The quotation is as 
follows: 
“Noseprints, the canine counterpart of 
fingerprints, have restored one Butte dog 


io. a 





aiid ei Be TAB 
“A . SMART SPRINGER SPANIEL 
The imported Hay of Crombie, a big winner at Scottish Shows, also successful in U. S. and Canada. An 


excellent shooting as well as show dog. Owner: 


milk so abundant, that it was not at all 
surprising that wealthy Arabs, after hav- 
ing weaned their greyhound puppies, set 
aside so many she-goats for their nourish- 
ment. 

The shepherds of North Wales, who 
chose their sheepdogs in the same manner 
as the Arabs pick the strongest of their 
coursing dogs. 


CLUMBER SPANIELS 


MPORTANT importations of Clumber 

spaniels have been made by Mrs. 
George St. George of Tuxedo Park, 
N. Y., and Harry Peters, M. F. H., Syos- 
set, N. Y. These spaniels were not only 
show champions or near-champions in 
their own land, but certificated as notable 
field trial performers on the other side. 

Not since the purchase of the Tilley 
Clumbers in 1903, by the late Mr. Mur- 
ray-Bohlen of Chestnut Hill, Pa., have 
such Clumbers been seen in America. 
Some of the Bohlen Clumbers were bred 
by the late Duke of Westminster and of 
the pure strain that had been kept on 
the Eaton Park estate for generations of 
men. 

Clumber spaniels were originally a 


E. Chevrier, Winnipeg. Handler: Geo. Kynoch 


to its lawful owner, Joe Williams, head 
of the identification bureau at the police 
station, revealed today. 

“Williams, for several years, has been 
making a collection of ‘prints’ for local 
dog fanciers. About a year ago, he had 
as a subject a four-year-old Spitz dog, 
the property of a Butte woman whose 
name was not revealed. 

“Five months ago, the dog was stolen. 
Four months later, the woman came to 
Williams and told him that she had 
found her dog, but that the man in pos- 
session of it refused to give up the ani- 
mal. Williams took another set of prints 
of the animal and then compared them 
with the original. 

“The identification, he found, was be- 
yond dispute. The case was dropped, but 
Williams got recompense, and the woman 
her dog. 

“Noseprints of more than 10 animals 
—all of them full-blooded—are in Wil- 
liams’ collection. The noseprints, Williams 
declares, while they cannot be classified 
in the same manner as the fingerprints 
of humans, present certain peculiarities 
which make identification just as certain. 

“One Butte dog fancier, who sends 
his dogs to Lodi, Cal., for training, sends 
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a set of noseprints along with each animal 
to guard against any errors in identifi- 
cation. 

“The system of noseprinting has also 
been applied to other animals besides dogs. 
James C. Price, central figure in the 
recent ‘skeleton mystery’ near Reed 
Point, said while he was here that he 
was interested in fingerprint work, and 
friends declare he had devised a system for 
identifying cows by their nose markings.” 


THE TELEGONY PROBLEM 


HERE are still a large number of 

dog breeders who are convinced that 
an “illegitimate” service from a mongrel 
dog will have a derogatory influence on 
the legitimate puppies in a subsequent 
litter from the previously misallianced 
bitch writes “Middle Wallop” in the Ken- 
nel Gazette. 

Therefore it is interesting to consider 
carefully the evidence and opinions of the 
various biologists who have concerned 
themselves with this question of previous 
infection. 

Professor Darwin was apparently some- 
what doubtful on the possibility of teleg- 
ony and thought that it might be a “very 
occasional phenomenon.” 

Herbert Spencer was a firm believer 
in the indirect infection of the germ; but 
Romanes came to the conclusion that “the 
phenomenon is of much less frequent oc- 
currence than is generally supposed. In- 
deed it is so rare that I doubt whether it 
takes place in more than one or two per 
cent of -cases.” ~ 

Agassiz was another believer in teleg- 
ony; but Weismann doubted the proba- 
bility of previous infection and wrote, “I 
incline to Settegast’s view, that there is 
no such thing as an infection of this kind, 
and that all the instances that have been 
recorded are based upon a misconception.” 


UT to the breeder who wishes to con- 

sider in detail the pros and cons of the 
subject the experiments conducted by 
Professor Ewart will offer most interest- 
ing reading. Although many of the results 
would suggest, to the lay mind, strong 
proof of the probability of telegony, Pro- 
fessor Ewart expresses the belief (and 
gives convincing reasons) that they were 
due to “reversion.” But he admits that 
“it is conceivable that the previous sire, 
though not responsible for visible struc- 
tural changes in the subsequent offspring 
to other sires, may profoundly influence 
the constitution, i.e., lead to physiological 
infection.” Thus, immunity to certain dis- 
eases might be conferred. 

What conclusion can the humble un- 
scientific dog breeder come to, as the 
result of this contradictory evidence? I 
think, at any rate, he can be satisfied that, 
although his pedigree bitch has been 
astray with a mongrel dog, he need not 
have very serious apprehensions of any 
consequent effects on her next litter; for 
the chance of the subsequent breeding be- 
ing influenced by the service of the pre- 
vious sire is so very unlikely (even if we 
accept the view of the supporters of 
telegony) that the one hundred to one risk 
can be ignored. 

Personally I have never known, or had 
first-hand information of, an authentic 
case where previous infection has visibly 
affected a subsequent litter; and I should 
be most interested to hear from any 
reader who has evidence of a case of 
telegony. 

Few questions are more often asked 
than those having reference to bitches 
“throwing back”. Scientists tell us that— 
such is impossible. However, it is difficult 
to down an old belief. [Ed.] 

















Have you ever loved a dog? 





GIRL” 


If you have ever owned and loved a hunting dog, or, for that matter, a dog of any kind, 
you will enjoy “Mary’s Girl” as you have seldom enjoyed a story before. By Major Wm. 
H. Hobson, who knows dogs and hunting as few men are ever privileged to know them, 
this story is, in our opinion, a gem. You will find it 


in the JULY number of 
Field 
Stream 


An issue that will give you hours of pleasure and a lot of information that you will be 
mighty glad to have. For instance: 
Ever get Ivy poisoning? 

An article by Albert A. Hansen, called “Poisonous Contacts”, reveals the fact 


a other things besides ivy are frequently to blame; and tells you how to avoid 
em. 


Ever shiver the night through in camp? 


In an article entitled “Places Slept In”, Dusty Waters tells you how to sleep 
warmly under all conditions. 


Ever shoot birds with a muzzle loader? 


“Ol’ Sassify”, by H. P. Sheldon, tells of the rare sport of shooting woodcock in 
“those days”. 


Ever take your wife fishing? More than once? 


“An Agreement on Angling”, by Lillian Hallock, tells you how to make your 
wife a real angler and a wonderful fishing pal. 


Ever hunt lions with a bow and arrow? 
Ever hunt black wolves? Ever hunt grizzlies 
in Mexico? 


There are articles by others who have done so, in this July issue. And several other 
articles we haven’t space to mention, besides the usual departments. 


DON’T MISS THIS ISSUE. TELL YOUR NEWSDEALER TO SAVE 
YOU A COPY, OR BETTER STILL SUBSCRIBE TODAY 
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HIS 
FAVORITE 
DISH 


Rin-Tin-Tin _real- 

izes that all movie 
stars must keep physically fit. That is 
why his favorite dish is Ken-L-Ration, 
the dog food supreme. 
It is a scientifically balanced ration of meat, 
cereals and cod liver oil 
which provides the bone 
and body building food 
dogs reqt lire. 

For sale everywhere in 
Cans ready to serve. 
CHAPPEL BROS. INC, 

113 Peoples Ave., 
Rockford, Ill. 


THE DOG FOOD SUPREME 





Labrador Puppies 


Whelped January 14th. From registered 
and working parents. Sire imported, 
registered London Kennel Club. Ready 
to ship. Price $50. 

H. B. Conover, 6 Scott St., Chicago 








IRISH SETTER PUPPIES 


Five months old, pedigreed, eligible for reg- 
istration. Field and Bench Show breeding. 
Beautiful pups—very intelligent. Perfectly 
healthy. 
BERGNIEL KENNELS 
Laurel Hill, via Maspeth, L. I., N. Y. 
Phone Hunters Point 0977 








Springer Puppies 


Sired by the Son of Dual Champion Flint. 
Dam by the great granddaughter of Cham- 
pion Springbok of Ware. Prices right and 
none better bred. No better individuals. 


Write FRANK J. COX 
212 Walnut Dodge City, Kansas 














STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, FIELD AND STREAM 


Published monthly at New York, N. Y., for April Ist, 1929 
County OF New York }ss. 
State oF New York 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Ee arner, who 
having been duly sworn according to law deposes and says 
that he is the Business Manager of Field and Stream 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true matemens, the ownership, Fae 9 

4 pie. of the aforesai publication for 1 da 
~ in the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 143, Postal Laws and 
et printed on the reverse of this form, to Wit: 
1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: Publisher, 
Field and Stream Publishing Co., 573 Madison Ave., 
New York City; Editor, Raymond P, Holland, 5738 Madison 
Ave., New York City; Managing Editor, E, F. Warner, 
- Madison Ave., New York City; Business Managers, 
>. F. Warner and A, W. Sutton, 578 Madison Ave., New 
ork City. 2. That the owners are: Field and Stream 
Publishing Co., 578 Madison Ave., New York City; E. F. 
Warner, 578 Madison Ave., New York City; Irving 
T. Myers, 578 Madison Ave., New York City; J. W. 
Macy, Wrigley Bldg., Chicago, lll. 3. That the known 
bondholders, mortgagees and other security holders, owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 4. That the two 
paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company, but also, in cases 
where the stockholders or security holders appear upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustee, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reasons to believe that any other person, association or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

(Signed) E. F. Warner. 
Sworn to and subseribed before me this 28th day of 
March, 1929 A. W. Sutton. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1930.) 
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AMONG THE GUN DOGS 


By Horace Lytle 


UNDERSTANDING YOUR DOG! 


MUST tell you about “Diomed.” A 

strange combination of circumstances 
has followed me in connection with this 
book. I first heard of it last December 
in New York during the Annual Game 
Conference. I had never either heard of 
it or read it—yet the accounts of it were 
such that I determined to try and secure 
a copy, though told that it is out of print. 

Then I was introduced to the son of 
the man who wrote it; and was told that, 
through his help, I could undoubtedly 
locate a copy. Before this could be done, 
however, I left for my hunt in Mississip- 
pi. On my way home, after a glorious 
hunt, I picked up a friend in Memphis 
who joined me to ride as far as Nash- 
ville. As we motored along the 
picturesque highway, he showed me some 
of his dog pictures, of which he has made 
an interesting collection. 

“Here’s one,” he said, “of a good point- 
er owned by Col. Barney of Fort Hayes 
—you may know him. I took it last sum- 
mer at Camp Perry.’ 

I did know him. Furthermore, he and 
I were born and raised in the same city. 
In addition to that, I had seen the good 
dog in question. His owner had brought 
him to my home to show him to me. 

We drove along a bit farther and then 
my friend asked me if I knew that Mrs. 
Barney was a daughter of the author of 
“Diomed”. 

I did not, but this was the second time 
in a few weeks that my attention had 
been called to a dog book that for thirty 


Be that as it may, there is one short 
quotation from “Diomed” that I want to 
pass on to you now. It is something to 
which I wish simply to say, “Amen”, 
for it is what I have preached and re- 
preached as long as I have been writing 
about dogs. Many have disagreed with 
me. Some have made fun of my belief. 
Some have agreed. But whether there has 
been disagreement or not, has not both- 
ered me a bit. Imagine my satisfaction, 
however, at reading something written 
before the present century which simply 
takes my own words right out of my 


mouth. 
John Sergeant Wise, the author of 
“Diomed”, had been making a tour of 


Virginia on horseback and his good setter 
had followed. They covered a total of 
some five hundred miles. Often, as they 
came to likely cover, they would stop off 
for a hunt. On that trip the dog became 
a master bird dog. In telling about it af- 
terward, on page 40 of the book, the 
author makes this comment with which 
I so heartily agree. You may take it or 
leave it, but this is what he says: 

“I do not believe any man and dog can 
really know each other thoroughly unless 
they sleep together for some time.” 

The questions that reach me from our 
readers, that come to me personally from 
other quarters and what I see and hear, 
all convince me that what most of us 
need is to know our dogs better. Else 
how can we let them know what we want? 
How can they sense best what they are 





HAWAIIAN-BRED POINTER 


Barney's Brack pointing a pheasant in Ohio. Barney was brought to this country by his owner, Colonel 
J. P. Barney, of Fort Hayes, O. 


years I had never heard of before. Natur- 
ally, my interest deepened. 

On arriving home, I wrote to my friend 
at Fort ae and borrowed a copy of 
“Diomed”. Before I was half through with 
it, my Own copy arrived from an old book 
collector in New York. One peculiar 
thing that gave me particular interest 
was the fact that “Diomed” is exactly 
the kind of a story that I have planned 
to write myseli—someday. Yet here was 
a man who had conceived and executed 
the same sort of tale almost three decades 
before I got a similar idea. It makes one 
wonder if, after all, there really is any- 
thing new under the sun. Perhaps thereisn't! 


supposed to do in certain circumstances 
if they do not really know us? And with- 
out a perfect common understanding, 
coupled with the kind of love that creates 
desire, there can be no mutuality of pur- 
pose. 

I am not a bit ashamed to admit that 
in a small pup tent on a hunting trip | 
have taken my favorite setter right in 
under the blanket with me and that the 
same thing has occurred at field trials. 
Furthermore, as I think back on it, I be- 
lieve that the days following such inci- 
dents have been when we have adminis- 
tered to our opponents their worst defeats. 

Think it over. It’s worth thinking about 
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anyhow. Especially if you’ve been won- 
dering why you aren’t getting quite all 
that you think you should in the way of 
service from your bird dog. Get to know 
him. Give him a fair chance to know 
you. Then, if to the knowing, a touch of 
mutual love can be injected, you have 
the answer and the whole answer to all 
your gun dog problems. 


“BUSINESS” DOGS 
EADERS of this column have by this 


time undoubtedly gathered the im- 
pression, and correctly, that my distinct 
preference in a bird dog is for one that 
will reach out and go to his game. Keen 
and intelligent search is so very essen- 
tial. The dog that potters around with 
semi-indifference, always almost “close 
enough to spit on”, isn’t going to find very 
much game that a hunter wouldn't walk 
up. That being the case, a spaniel would 
be about as valuable as a bird dog, in 
which case the art of handling game. by 
pointing loses relatively a lot of its im- 
portance. But there are exceptions to all 
rules and it may be interesting to discuss 
some of these exceptions. 

During the past shooting season, I had 
the privilege of shooting over a couple 
of bird dogs that I would classify as “bus- 
iness” fellows. These dogs would deliver 
about as much game to the gun as most 
any pointer or setter one might hope to 
find. Yet their hunting characteristics were 
so distinctive as to lend themselves to 
a special discussion. 

One of these dogs was ® pointer named 
Sport, owned by Whit Cook in Missis- 
sippi. I had the pleasure of shooting over 
this dog on several occasions. I found him 
to be unique in that he was a remarkably 
good covey dog, without having many of 
the characteristics that would commend 
him to field trial judges, at least in certain 
types of territory. The unique thing about 
this is that the average field trial dog is 
apt to shine more as a covey finder than 
on singles. Yet Sport was just a plain, 
practical-purpose dog—a “business” dog. 


OU could start out on a hunt with 

Sport and he was good to go all day, 
every day. Yet he would go in his own 
way. If he didn’t think there were birds 
about, he would trot along in close prox- 
imity to the horses. Thus he rested and 
conserved his strength and energy. At no 
time was Sport fast. Yet I have seen him 
bore out into likely-looking cover as far 
as any field trial dog that ever ran and 
could still be handled. And usually when 
he went out on one of these long casts, 
you could bet on him ending up with a 
covey find. After that, he might go right 
out again on another cast, if he had an 
idea that results might be produced there- 
by, or he might trot along close to the 
horses for a ‘while, when he would feel 
that a long cast in any special territory 
might prove barren of results. 

I have wondered whether Sport would 
hunt strange territory with similarly ef- 
fective results. I am inclined to believe 
that down in his own country he had ev- 
ery one of those coveys marked and 
numbered, and just went to them one after 
another in numerical order. In other 
words, to a certain extent, he may have 
done his hunting somewhat from memory. 
Unquestionably his familiarity with the 
territory over which he hunted, and with 
the birds therein, did help him a lot. 

But still I am inclined to believe that 
Sport would have made a fairly good 
showing in any territory. He was the kind 
of dog” that does not fear to go to his 
birds. He hunted with splendid indepen- 
dence; and independence is so valuable 
when susceptible to control. One after- 








THE NEW 


Bird Dog’s Palace 


Clamps rigidly on the runningboard of any car in a posi- 
tion that does not touch the body and requires only a few 
seconds to attach or remove it. 


It is truly one of the most attractive and satisfactory 
things of its kind imaginable, being built throughout of 
high quality automobile body materials, constructed so 
the dogs cannot damage it, and is beautifully finished 
in genuine Du Pont Duco. 


It is comfortable for the dogs in all weather, closing 
completely when desired. All working parts of the door 
being rubberized it is absolutely rattle proof. 


Nothing short of exceptional value and entire satisfac- 
tion could have won such public favor everywhere. 

Price $12.50 for the one-dog size and $15.00 for the 
two-dog size, suitable for large pointers or setters, as 
well as other breeds. Immediate shipment. Manufactured by 

THE DWIGHT MCBRIDE COMPANY 


Golden City Missouri 





OAK GROVE KENNELS 
INA, ILLINOIS 


Offers for sale thoroughly trained pointers and 
setters, also young dogs and puppies. High class 
coon, skunk and opossum hounds. Fox, wolf and 
coyote hounds. Crackerjack rabbit hounds. Young- 
sters nicely started at $15.00 each. All dogs shipped 
on trial, Catalogue ten cents. 














Palmerston Red Irish Setters at Stud 
Champion Palmerston Connemara Grand 
A — field dog. Winner of 175 first prizes 

and 78 Championship points. Fee $50. 
Palmerston Pat Kelly. Fee $50. 

FOR SALE 
Puppies—young stock and brood bitches 
DR. J. D. DORONDE 
48 East 89th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Kennels: Spring Valley. New York 

a a 


BUY A 
POINTER 


Fishel’s Pointers 
are the Best. Some 
wondesful puppies. 
Bitches in whelp, 
and Broken dogs for 
sale. LIST FREE. 


U. R. FISHEL 
Box S Hope, ind. 


The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 
BERRY, KY. 

offer for sale: Setters and Pointers, Fox and 

Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon 

and Opossum Hounds, Bear and Lion 


Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. 

















TRAINING 


Send me your shooting dog to thoroughly train. 
Am located in the best quail and chicken 
grounds in the State. Work on quail till May 
lst. Yard train and teach forced retrieving till 
July ist, then start work on chicken. Terms 
Reasonable. Reference. 

D. B. LINDSEY, ROSE, KANSAS 









He deserves 
the Best! 


Your dog is your best 
pal. Why jeopardize 
his health by promis- 
cuous feeding ? Spratt’s 
Dog Cakes and Puppy 
Biscuits have stood the 
test for over seventy- 
five years. Veterinar- 
ians recommend them. 
Sold by grocers, drug- 
gists, pet shops, and sporting 
goods dealers everywhere, 
Write for free book on care and feed- 
ing—eontains special section on 
treatment of common dog diseases 
SPRATT’S PATENT, LTD. 
Newark, N. J. San Francisco, Cal. 







SPRAITS 


DOG BISCUITS 








— WALES SPANIELS 
PUPPIES AND 
YOUNG DOGS 


A fine bunch always on 
hand. Ranch raised and 
from Working Strains. 


TRAINED 
DOGS 


Now on hand a num- 
ber of splendid young 
dogs that were worked 
last season. We. ha ave no freeze-up. Three months of 
shooting, birds with us all season. My dogs get plenty 
of work and are well finished and bird wise. Buy your 
trained dog EARLY and get first pick. All broken to 
Force Retrieve. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
More-The Trish W: s 3 rgest and strongest of the spaniel 
breed. Good leg length makes him a fast and pewerful swimmer and « peels 
ground worker. Will do nsfgood slt-eround york ae any other spaniel, and 


wi here the going is hard will do it BETT 


PERCY K. SWAN, CHICO, CALIF. 





FOR SALE 


One Chesapeake Bay Retriever—Male. 
Thoroughly broken for point and boat 
shooting. Gunned over three seasons. Out 
of Registered stock. Price $150.00. 


JOHN E. HUTCHESON, JR. 
26 Long Drive, Hempstead, L. I., N. Y. 














JSrom 
Price, Postpaid 8o0z (% Pint) jar $1.25 
HAASE'S GUARANTEED,  WILLOUGHBY OIIO 








POINTERS, SETTERS 
and SPANIELS 


Boarded, trained and conditioned. Gentlemen’s 
shooting dogs for sale. Training Specials, 
Breaking to retrieve and gun shyness overcome. 


PINECROFT KENNELS 
I ¢ Chandler, Prop. 
ARBER, N. C. 





CHESAPEAKE BAY RETRISVERS 
Dead Grass & 
Pups from my Champion and eoiadia 
retrievers, proven brood matrons, stud 
dogs and trained dogs. 
O. M. PORTER M. D. 
2510 Dupont Ave,, So., Minneapolis, Mina. 











R SALE—AT STU 

SETTERS POINTERS FOXHOUNDS BEAGLES 

Trained and poreieet, iT Stock 

BOARDING—TRAINING 

A GAME PRESERVE, near A ORES. ILL., is 
stocked annually, with ‘COON, FOX, RABBIT “and 
QUAIL, especially for training HOUNDS and BIRD 
DOGS. Special. purchase or training, credit allowed, 
if your “ORIEL’’ puppy dies in training here. 
HORACE SEVERNS ORIEL KENNELS 








Mailing address 343 E. Garfield Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
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BEstT seller ever known! 


TRAIN 
YOUR 

OWN 
DOG! 








Eighth Edition 


Twentieth Century Bird-Dog Book 
TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT 
(Beautifully illustrated) By Er. M. Shelley 


(Author of “Big Game Hunting with Dogs,” etc.) 
Breaker and Handler of Cowley’s Rodfield’s Pride— 
Jessie Rodfield’s Count Gladstone—Hard Cash—Tony 
Boy’s Daisy—Prince Lyndon, etc., etc., the Field Trial 
Winning Setters and Pointers of immortal fame. 


Mr. Shelley’s Methods are 90 per cent original 


Many thousands of Mr. Shelley’s incomparable work 
have been sold to amateur and other trainers. No book 
on dog training has ever created such an enormous and 
world-wide demand. 


Why? Because it is written by a highly practical man 
and in simple language. Your boy or girl can train 
a dog after reading these instructions. 

This author teaches you how to train with consummate 
ease your own Gun Dog at home, in a room, yard or 
field. Save your money, time and chance of disappoint- 
ment. Be independent of trainers at a distance. 


Tue Eastest, Quicxrst ann Most Naturat Way 
to Break Your Doa. 


Descriptive aND Picturep CHAPTERS ON INEXPENSIVE 
Kennet Maxine anv TraininGc APPLIANCES; also 
Stmpte Doc Docrorina. 


1 year sub. to Frecp anv Stream $2.50) BOTH FOR 
Book (paper cover) $1.50 $3 00 
Total value $4.00 7 
Cloth bound book and subscription $3.50 


Sold only with a year’s subscription 
FIELD AND STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 











Training 


C hesapeakes 
and Springers 
taught to re- 
trieve from 
land and water. 

Yard break- 
ing and force 
retrieving 
taught all breeds, 
Pointers and Chesapeakes for sale. 


W.H. HAND 
Cash Box Kennels East Hampton, L. I. 





MONTY MONTAUK 














NEW! The Bird-Dog Training Collar NEW! 
“TRAINO’’ A Word to the Wise 


Grady W. Smith, Love Station, Miss., the noted shooting 
dog expert, writes: 

Since using these collars last season I would not be without them for 
nt ae 1 consider them the moat humane training collar poe- 


igne RA 

The Best Police and Bird-Dog Training Collar ever known. 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, etc. a 
leader and check collar in one. By Mai Postpaip, $2.50 
Specially recom Osark Ripley and other Sportsmen 
FREEMAN LLOYD Oscawana-on-Hudson, New York 


MOUNT YOUR RECORD FISH 
I will not only guarantee and satisfy you in every 
respect, but will give you expression in my work 
that will more than please you. Can give you 
leading sportsmen throughout the United States 
as references, also . Warner, publisher of 
Field and Stream. Address 


JNO. MURGATROYD 
TAXIDERMIST 
128 St. James Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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noon I saw Sport find eleven coveys 
against a blank score for two bracemates, 
yet one of those bracemates showed every 
qualification that Sport lacked, except bird- 
finding ability. The answer is that, after 
all is said and done, we've got to take off 
our hats to the “business” dogs. It might 
merely be added further, that no dog will 
ever prove a real “business” dog if he 
doesn’t range out and cover his ground. 
Besides which, such dogs have usually 
learned how to use a superlatively good 
nose. 

Another “business” dog that I have re- 
cently seen is a very large setter. This 
dog would not have a ghost of a chance 
to win a place in the average field trial. 
Yet, even though it may seem a contra- 
diction, this dog is bold and independent, 
with a world of style on game. 

But he hasn’t the slightest spark of com- 
petitive spirit. He just goes out and struts 
his stuff without ever a care as to the 
pertormance of a bracemate. The other 
dog is totally ignored and the big setter 
simply goes about business in a business- 
like way. He will bore out into good cover 
as wide and as fast as any dog need go 
to win a field trial. Yet he won't cross 
barren ground to get to cover until his 
master also gets there. Across open 
stretches he will trot along sociably like 
a cordial and companionable house dog. 
Yet, when he strikes cover—oh boy! 


HIS dog’s master knows that he could 

win field trials if it were not for this 
failing. He has tried in every possible way 
to interest the dog in putting on his hunts 
regardless. All to no avail. The dog sim- 
ply looks up with those great big, soulful 
eyes of his and seems to say: “What’s 
the use? Let’s go on over to the cover to- 
gether. What’s the hurry? I’ll get there as 
soon as you will. There is no use in my 
getting there first. I don’t want to find 
birds and just stand there until you find 
me; I’m a ‘business’ dog. So let’s just go 
on and stroll along together, master, and 
then when both of us hit cover, I'll bore 
out and find your birds.” 

I believe that somewhat of the above 
thoughts are actually what go through this 
dog’s mind. He says so with his eyes and 
with his actions, even if he lacks the words. 
And yet I have seen this dog go through a 
morning with two bracemates, either of 
which could beat him in a field trial. 
There have been occasions also when I 
have seen this big setter find every covey 
shot to in the course of a half day’s hunt. 
Of course he has a marvellous nose. All 
“business” dogs must have them. 

Just very recently I saw an exemplifica- 
tion of the characteristics of this dog. We 
had him out with a field trial winner. We 
came to a great wide stretch of good 
cover and those two dogs cut up that terri- 
tory as attractively as any dogs I have 
ever seen could do it. My friend said: 
“Look at that big devil way out there; 
that’s style and range for you!” 

And the truth of the matter is that the 
big setter was out just as far as his brace- 
mate, hunting just as well and with as 
much style and speed. Then both dogs 
swung over a hill in the distance and 
made a back-cast, taking in some terri- 
tory behind the woods to the left. Soon 
they came in sight of us again, and right 
then was when the difference between them 
became strikingly manifest. 

The little bitch cut right back, out 
ahead again and rechecked the territory 
with the same speed, style and anima- 
tion. It is true that she hunted down the 
field farther to the right than on her 
original cast. Yet the fact remains, and 
must be admitted, that she came pretty 
close to re-hunting the same field a sec- 
ond time. 
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The big dog, in the meantime, came 
over and joined my friend and myself. 
Together the three of us went down 
through that field. The big dog looked 
up at us as much as to say: “Well, 
friends, that little bitch and I put on a 
great hunt through here. It’s too bad 
we didn’t strike birds; but they’re not in 
here today. It’s a lovely day, though, isn’t 
it?” And so the three of us strolled along 
side by side. You couldn’t have moved 
the big dog with dynamite until we came 
to an entirely new stretch of cover on 
ahead. Then the big dog bored out again 
into the cover. 

But here’s a strange thing: When that 
big dog hunts a field and then comes back 
for a stroll with you, it’s dollars to dough- 
nuts that no other dog will go in that 
field and find birds behind him. The little 
bitch didn’t on the occasion just men- 
tioned. Had she done so, I should charge 
the big setter more severely than I can 
now do. You can’t get an awful lot of 
thrill or kick out of some of these “busi- 
ness” dogs when they are in their more 
sociable moods. Even at that, you’ve got 
to take off your hat to them when they 
hunt in their own way and don’t give any 
other dog a chance to pick up birds that 
they have missed. If they don’t like a 
territory and figure it doesn’t contain 
birds and hence is not worth hunting, or 
if they have hunted the territory and won't 
re-check it—if on occasion they just saun- 
ter along with us as if on dress parade 
—we can’t blame them quite so much as 
we otherwise might, when the check-up 
at the end of the day’s hunt shows that 
they have not been out-birded by their 
bracemates. 

There are, here and there, dogs of a 
strictly practical type, and such as these 
will furnish any man a real day afield. 
But don’t be misled—it is not the saun- 
tering habits of these dogs that is to com- 
mend them, but their admirable traits 
which make them valuable. Without these 
characteristics they would be valueless. 
Therefore, don’t mistake a “business” dog 
for one that simply has the failings, but 
one that lacks good points. For their faults 
we can forgive them because of their 
other merits, yet without those other 
merits we could not forgive the faults. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
SULPHUR DIP 


Ques.—I read one of your articles telling of 
the merits of a Sulphur Dip for dogs. Would 
ou give me the prescription or tell me where 
i could obtain it? 
B. D. Tansey. 


Ans.—The following are the ingredients for 
a good sulphur dip: 1 can Lewis lye, 5 lbs. flour 
culghar (atomic sulphur mixes better); 4 bars 
: 40 gallons soft water (rain water 
est). 

To mix these properly: bring about 8 or 10 
gallons of the water to a boil, then add 1 can 
of Lewis lye and sulphur, boiling gently for 
one full hour, stirring constantly to prevent 
sulphur sticking to the container and scorching. 
Pour the mixture into a 50 gallon barrel. Then 
chip up the soap and dissolve in a bucket of 
hot water and add to the batch, filling the 
barrel up to within 8 or 10 inches of the top 
with clear water. After cooling, the dip is ready 
for use. Dip the dogs every week or ten days 
to keep vermin under control. Twice a week is 
recommended at first in bad cases. 

To apply the dip, grasp both hind feet with 
the left hand, pass right hand under the body 
and grab the left foreleg. Lift the dog up and 
lower him gently into the barrel, hind quar- 
ters first; then slip the left hand up and grasp 
the front legs with the right hand under the 
muzzle. Immerse the dog up to the roots of 
the ears, being careful not to get solution into 
his eyes or ears. 

It is a very wise precaution to have a good 
sulphur dip preparation constantly on hand 
during the summer months. It fights fleas, is 
a preventive against skin troubles, and gen- 
oan relief to the dogs. 

The practice of putting a lump of roll sulphur 
in the water placed for dogs is valueless, 
sulphur being insoluble in water. Black sulphur 
is the residue left from the sublimation of 
sulphur and is comparatively useless, [Ed.] 
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VIGILANCE 


ONSTANT vigilance has to be exer- 

cised in preparing and making a proof 
test of all smokeless powders. Very slight 
variations in the loading of ammunition 
will introduce errors in the delicate mea- 
surements that are used to record the 
test results. The accompanying photo- 
graphs are to illustrate the degree of 
accuracy which is followed in the loading 
operation. 


Photograph No. 1 shows the actual weigh- 
ing operation of each charge of powder 
for a series of a 20-round test. The pow- 
der is weighed on an analytical balance 
which is accurate to a hundredth of a 
grain. 

Photograph No. 2 illustrates the care with 
which the wads are first loaded in the 
shells so that they will be parallel to the 
base of the shell. 


Photograph No. 3 shows how each shell is 
measured for a uniform length of crimp. 





Photograph No. 4 illustrates how the 
crimp is finally applied. Note that the 








































E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inec., Smokeless Powder Department, Wilmington, Del. 


Smokeless Shotgun Powders 








machine is semi-automatic in operation 
—the loaded shell being forced against 
the revolving crimping head by a con- 
stant weight applied through a system 
of levers. 


The ammunition is now ready to be 
tested. 


Du Pont powders are used by all of the 
principal ammunition manufacturers. 
They have selected du Pont powder be- 
cause its ballistic qualities contribute so 
largely to the superiority of the ammu- 
nition, and the consequent success of its 
users. To maintain these standards of 
excellence, the ammunition companies 
will continue to load those powders en- 
suring the best ammunition possible for 
a specified purpose. 

The du Pont Company with its experience 
of 126 years and its present resources can 
supply to ammunition companies the type 
and quality of powders required to main- 
tain the reputation of ammunition man- 
ufacturers and the confidence of the 
shooters. 
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— four complete plants conveniently 

man located,operating day and. night 

for your convenience. 
Del. 
. POWERS REPRODUCTION CORP. POWERS FOURTH ENGRAVING CO. 
205 West 39St..NY. ~ Tel: PENnsylvania 0600 216 East 45St.,NY.~ Tel- MURray Hill 5901 
POWERS PHOTO-ENGRAVING 00. THE FINE“ARTS ENGRAVING CO. 
a 154 NassauSt., NY. ~ Tel: BEEkman 4200 216 East 45% St., NY. Tel: VANderbilt 6964 § 
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Baits that catch fish! 


These Shakespeare baits are known throughout 
the land for their ability to catch fish under all 
sorts of conditions. Actual angling tests have 
earned for them the title, “baits that catch fish”. 

Shakespeare baits have the true-to-nature 
look and life-like action which are irresistible to 
game fish. See them now at your dealer’s. 

Write for your copy of Anglin Jake’s booklet 
“Let’s Go Fishin” 
SHAKESPEARE COMPANY 
390 N. Pitcher St. - Kalamazoo, Mich. 


RODS-REELS 
LINES-BAITS 











Enter the great $10,000 Fishing Contest! 
A prize for every catch entered! 
Cash prizes!’ Tackle prizes! Silver trophies! You use any tackle—catch any fish. No entry fee. 
Your own dealer will give you a lucky pocket-charm when you enter. See him today! 





